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THE ALLEGED COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF EXODUS I,, II. 
Br Proresson W. Hewny Gnexw, D.D., LL.D. 
Presbyterian Theologica! Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


‘Tho character and cogency of the arguments for the critical division of Bxodus 
may be illustrated by testing them in their application to the opening chapters of 
this book, Bxodus 1x1 contain an aocount of Israel in Bgypt until the inatitu- 





tion of the Passover and the plague.of slaying the first-born on the night of the 
departure out of the land. ‘This may be conveniently divided into three sections, 


vie., (1) 1, 1, the multiplication of Israel, their oppri 
hia fight to Midian ; (2) 21. 1—vn, 7, the call and mis 
2X1, 10, the plagues of Baypt, 
‘The frst section is parcelled by different critics as follows: 
Knobel, Blohist, 1-7, 18, 14; 11, 28-25, 
, 15-22 ; 11, 1-22 (he follows the Kriegabuch in 11, 11-22), 
Kayser, Blohist, % 1-4, 80, 7, 13, 14; 1. 280-26, 
Tehoviat, x. 6, 812, 15-22, 11, 1-284, 
Rodaotor, 1. ba, 
N@ldeke, Grandschrife, 11-6, ™, 18, 14%; 1, 28 (from YAINN)-25; Vt. 2 seq. 
Second Blohist, 1.6, 8-12, 
‘The Redactor has inserted from B in. (WO¥Y"-.. SW) see verse 9, 
‘and from other sources in 1, 14 (09393) WMA or at least 019993) 
se chapter V. 
Dillman, A,1.1-b,7, 18 809.5 1. 23-25 ; Vs, 2 seq, (5.6 probably doos not belong 
to A). 
B, 18-12, 16-225 1, 1-14. 
0, 1. 15-284, 
Welthausen, Q, 11-5, 7 (excopt YOY" YIN see verses 9, 20), 13, 14* (except 
second half of 14a and profixing 142); 1, 295-25 ; vi. 2 seq. 


0m, the birth of Moses and 
jon of Moses; (8) vir. 8— 
















An astarlk attaood toa igure indloates that the verse fs not retained in its original form, 
but has undergone more or less medifieation. 
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JE, 1. 6, 8-12, 15-22 (some words from verses 7, 14a); 11, 1-28a, 
3,2.6,78 MOSS" IVY, 8-10, (TWA TIIY 793103729) WN) 
Ma", 200, 92; 11, 11-22, 
B, 1.11, 12, 15-20a, 21; 1 1-10, 
Schrader, Annalist, 1, 1-6, 7, 13, 14; 1, 230-25. 
‘Theoeratic, 1, 8-12, 15-22 ; 11, 1-14. 
Prophetio, 11, 15-284, 

According to these critical schemes the Hlohist says nothing whatever of the 
birth of Moses, or the cruel edict of the king of Egypt to slay the Hebrew children, 
nothing of Moses being found by Pharaoh's daughter or brought up by her, and 
‘nothing of his flight to Midian, He is not once mentioned, until God suddenly 
reveals himsolf to him in Bgypt without any antecedent explanation (V1. 2 seq) 
and commissions him to be the deliverer of Israel. The Elohist's account preced- 
‘ing the call of Moses is limited to a brief recapitulation of tho sons of Jacob, who 
came with him and with their households into Egypt, and their immense multi- 
plication (verse 7). Upon this follows without any further explanation the state- 
ment (verses 13, 14) of thoir being grievously oppressed by the Egyptians; then 
(11. 288-25) their sighing by reason of their bondage and God's gracious purpose 
to doliver them ; whoroupon he reveals himself to Moses and summons him to this 
work (V1, 2 seq.) without the reason having been told that such a person as Moses: 
existed. Kuenen (Hewateuch, p, 69) owns that Moses could not have been so ab- 
ruptly introduced. ‘This revelation must have beon preceded by some details 
concerning Mosos, which have not been able to hold their place by the side of the 
‘more elaborate narrati + drawn from other sources 

‘Those verses thus arbitrarily sundered from the context in which they stand, 
and where thoy are in every ease appropriate and suitably connected, are assigned 
to the Elohist on the ground of their alleged peculiar style and diction and allu- 
sions which they contain to other parts of the Elohim document. The name Elo- 
him occurs in the last throe of these verses (11. 23-25), but so it doos in 1. 17, 20, 
21, which are not referred to him, and in fact Elohim is the only name of God 
that occurs in the course of these chapters, so that it affords no criterion of parti- 
tion. The genealogical list of the sons of Jacob (1. 1-5), it is said, must belong to 
the Elohist, since he is partial to genealogies and it is he that invariably records 
them. And yet the critics differ among themselves on this point, The detailed 
list of Jacob's family that went with him into Egypt (Gen. Xtvr. 8-26) is indeed 
referred to the Elohist by Dillmann, Schrader and Noldeke; but Hupfeld and 
Bohmer assign it to the Jehovist, to whose preceding statements it contains many, 
manifest allusions (Kays. p.30, note), and Kayser maintains that it belongs neither 
to the Elohist nor to the Jehovist, but has been inserted by the Redactor (p. 31, 
yet sce his statement p. 36 that all such lists belonged to the Jehovist). In this 
conflict of opinion the list of 8 of itself can hardly be regarded as deciding in 
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favor of the Elohist in this instance ; nor oan the expressions (X-5) “souls” in the 
sense of persons, and “‘eame out of the loins of,” which are common to both lists, 
be classed as peculiarly Hlohistio. Kayser, in fact, claims (p. 36) that the first 
part of 1-5, in which these expressions occur, viz,,“and all the souls that came 
‘out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls” is an insertion by the Redactor, be- 
‘cause it interrupts the connection ; and that the last clause of verse 6 should be 
foined directly with verte 4. Hxod. 1.5 37) 1NYi and Gen, xtvs. 26 497) 18 
are the only passages in which this phrase ooours; in Gen, XXXV. HL NM 584} 
‘the same idea is somewhat differently phrased, and the crities would oite thi 
evidence of diversity of writers if it suited their purpose. And further, the afic- 
mation that this list (Hxod. 1 1-5) belongs to the Blohist because that in Gen, 
XLV1., upon which itis evidently basod and from which it is condensed, belongs 
+o him, is direotly in the face of tho critical dictum that parallel passages are an 
indication of distinct writers, and that one renders the other supertluo 
In 1.7 the vast multiplication of the children of Israc! is expressed by heap- 
ing togethor « number of synonymous terms and adding intensive adverbs, 9) 
SIND INDI YOY" ITV WIWN, “were fruitful and increased abundantly 
and multiplied and waxed exceeding mighty.” Now this would answer very well 
for the Elohist, who is said to be vory diffuse in his expressions and to be very 
fond of multiplying words, an instance of which is alleged in 1-1; and all of these 
‘words but DY’ occur singly or together in other Blohistio passages. But the per- 
ploxing thing about it is that some of these same words are sod with evident 
reference to this passage in the verses that immediately follow, which are by the 
crities assigned to an indopendent writer. Tn verse 9 the king of Egypt says, “the 
children of Iarael are QYYY13") more and mightior than we,” s plain allusion to 
the YOSY" DWM of verse 7, So vorse20, I'D YOY") OYA IN) “and the 
iod and waxed vory mighty" alludes to 389 WWI YON 
of verse 7, ‘multiplied and waxed excooding mighty.” ‘The natural inference 
from these cross references would be that chapter 1. is continuous throughout, the 
product of a single writer, But the erities have decreed otherwise, though they 
show their perplexity by their lack of unanimity as to the mode of dealing with 
this difficulty. Asbo fruitful and multiply” 271 YD often ocour together in 
Blohistic passages (Gen. 1. 22, 28; XVIt. 20; XXVIL. 3; XXXV. 11; XEVIUT 4), 
‘Noldoke claims that those were the only verbs in the verso in its original form as 
it stood in the Blobim document, and that the other tivo YOY"... -1S WW") wore 
inserted by the Redactor from the other document, which must have contained « 
parallel statement, Bach writer spoke of tho multiplication of the children of 
Jsrael and used two different verbs to describe it, But the Redaotor (or compiler) 
s fused both sentences together and retained all four of the verbs ; though itis 
somewhat singular that in doing so he should thrust one verb from each writer 
between the two of the other, taking the first and third from one, the second and 
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fourth from the other. But as PW also often oocurs inthe Blohist (1-20, 21, ete, 
‘and that too in immediate connection with TQ and (13%, ¢. &, Gen. vit 17; 
5x.T, Knobel thinks that these three verbs were in the verse in its original form 
and only the remaining one (DY) was supplied by the Redastor. ‘This, howe 
loses sight of the fact that both F127 and DYY are plainly alluded to in the 
DIYY) 39 of verse 9, which is attributed to the other document. Accordingly, to 
‘make the critical jargon complete, Wellhausen pares away both of these verbs from 
verse 7, leaving only F779 and PAW? “were fruitful and increased abundantly” to 
itn ite original form; although these two are never joined together elsewhere 
without 7737 accompanying them, 

‘There is critical disagreement also about verse 6, “And Joseph died and all 
his brothren and all that goneration.”” Hupfeld (p. 86) and Schrader leave it with 
the passage assigned to the Rlohist, to which it naturally belongs and of which it 
is an appropriate part, But this evidently prepares the way for verse 8 and the 
narrative that follows, thus binding the whole together as one continuous passage. 
Consequently Noldeke, followed by Kayser, Dillman and Wellhausen, felt it to 
bbe necessary to cut verse G out of its proper connection and assign it to the other 
document as the beginning of the aecount continued in verses 8 804 

With this diversity among the critics thomselves, and the facts of the case 
Doing as already stated, it can scarcely be said that any very clear proof has been 
ssivon that the opening vertes of this chapter are to be sundered from what follows, 
and assigned to a separate Blohist document, 

pass now to the next passage which tho critics unanimously assign to the 
Blobis 18,14, Hore wo suddenly find without any intimation of a change 
of policy that the Rgyptians, who with their king were so friendly to Jacob and 
hhis desoondants, “made the children of Israol to serve with rigor.” ‘This needs 
for its explanation the very verses which have here boen cut out and assigned to 
the othor document, verses 8-10, But itis alloged that verses 18, 14 simply repeat. 
‘what is already contained in verses 11, 12, and moreover they have a peculiar dio- 
tion which shows them to belong to the Elohist. But these verses are not super 
‘uous in connection with what precedes. It is evident on inspection that there 
no mere tautology, nor even unnecessary redundanoy, but rather an endeavor on 
the part of the writer to impress his readers with the severity of the bondage i 
posed on the Taraclites; so that he dwells upon the subject, using more intense 
expressions and adding fresh particulars. ‘That the one passage is not a bare rep- 
tition of the other is further apparent from the confession of some of the oritics 
‘themselves, who claim that these verses imply a different conception of the tasks. 
{imposed upon the Israelites from the preceding. One passage speaks of “burdens” 
‘or loads which they had to carry and of cities which they helped to build, the other 
‘of “hard bondage in mortar and brick and in all manner of service in the field.” 
‘But this is no contrariety in the view taken of Egyptian bondage ; itis simply an 
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additional item in its description, and involves therefore no suspicion of a diver- 
sity of writers. ‘The mention of “brick,” verse 14, evidently prepares the way for 
‘the account in chapter V. of the tasks demanded of them in making bricks (asso- 
‘ciated ¥. 4,6 with “burdens,” as “burdens” x. 11 with “bricks” verse 14), which 
‘binds this passage with that, and yot chapter V. is by the critics referred to the 
Tehovist, 80 that Nuldeke thought it necessary to strike out O'9995) “and in 
brick” or perhaps 49393) “W9M3 “in mortar and in brick,” as not belonging to 
1. I4 in its original form, but introduced by the Redactor, Wellhausen even thinks 
‘it advisable to expunge the entire latter part of the first clause, and then to trans: 
‘pose the remainder with the second clause, which is closely related in its expres- 
sions to the preceding verse, so that the text thus doctored will read, “And the 
Bgyptians made the children of Israel to serve with rigor: all the service wherein 
‘they made them serve was with rigor; and they made their lives bitter with hard 








“hondage." In regard to which we can only say that if the critics are allowed to 


romodel the text at their pleasure and erase whatever stands in their way, they 
‘can probably prove any point that they wish to prove. 

‘Knobel points out two expressions in verses 13, 14, which he says are Elo 
tio, vin TMD rigor and BAD AIRY ard bondage, The former, which occurs 
twvicg here, is found in but ane other passage in the Pentateuch, where itis three 
times repoated, Lev, Xx11. 43, 46, 63, and is probably employed with definite ref- 
erence to the passage before us. “Thou shalt: not rule over him with rigor,” ear- 
rics with it the thought, thou shalt not deal oppressively with him as Beypt did 
with Iaracl, Bosides this the word is used but once in the entire Bible, viz, in 
Brock, xxx1v. 4, where the AV. has “oruelty,” but the Revision “rigor.” ‘The 

ier Seriptures, and he often re- 
It is obvious that so rare a 
word as this is no criterion of style. If it is found in but two Hlohistie sections 
in the Pentateuch and is absent from every other section by the sume author, it 
4 not surprising that it should not ocour in the Jehovist soctions, seeing that the 
‘writer found no oceasion for its employment, ‘The other expression WP TIP 
is found but twice besides in the Pentateuch, in Exod, vi.9, where it is also 
roforred to the Elohist, and in Deut. Xxvr. 6, where the critics refer it to an on 
tirely distinct writer, the Deuteronomist, We, on the contrary, refer it to the 
‘same writer every time'whom we believe to be no other than Moses himself, Nol- 
they made their lives bitter” DIMI ANS YIN} verse 14 with 
























for him,” Gen; X11. 23, a Jehovist passage, as the eritiog reckon it, and the only 
‘other place inthe Péntateuch in which the peouliar form of the verb is used 
which is here-employed. 
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pass now to the next passage which is assigned to the Elohist 31. 280-25. 
Here I remark that by lopping away the first clause of verse 28, this passage is 
made to begin in the middle of a sentence. ‘The fact that this is capable of being 
attached to. 14 and yet make good sense does not prove this to have been its 
original connection. Tt might with an equally good result be joined to the first 
clause of verse 11, which the critics say belonged to an entirely different docu- 
ment. The scene at the burning bush in chapter Ur, though attributed by the 
critios to the Jehovist, is filled with allusions to these verses. ‘The God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob,” m1. 6, corresponds with the mention, 
11.24, of God’s “covenant with Abraham, with Isaac and with Jacob.” Jehovah 
says (11. 7), “I have seen,” and “have heard,” and “I know,” which corre- 
sponds precisely with “God heard” (verse 24), “God saw” and “God knew” 
(verse 25) (AV. “looked upon” and “‘had respect unto,” verse 25). “The ery 
(FPPY) of the children of Israel is come (N'3) unto me” (1. 9) corresponds in 
thought, if not in exact verbal expression, with “they eried (3pY/M)), and their 
ery came up (9YM)) unto God” (u. 23), Such a number of eaincidences could 
not oceur in totally independent documents, but they are altogether natural in 
contiguous paragraphs by the same writer. 

These verses havo their root likewise in what is recorded in the Book of Gen- 
esis, The “covenant with Abraham” (verse 24) plainly refers back to Gen. xvi. 
(but seo also XV. 18 of the Jehovist}, The covenant with Jacob may refer toGen. 
XXXV. 9 seq, also an Elohim passage, though one might more naturally think of 
Gen, XXvinr. 18 seq., which is Jehovistic. But there is absolutely no covenant 
with Isaac mentioned in any Elohim section, for it is plain that Gen. XxV. 11, to 
which Kayser appeals (p. 37, note) cannot be so considered. ‘The only covenant 
with Isaac is that recorded Gen, XXV1. 2 seq. 24 seq, and these passages are Jeho- 
visti, So that according to the division made by the critics, we have here an Elo- 
hist paragraph in Exod. 1.24 referring back to something recorded in the Jehovist 
Aocument, which is inconsistent with any form of the divisive hypothesis ever yet 
proposed. Knobel cites two words in these verses as belonging to the diction of 
the Blobist. The frst is MPN, a rare word, which is found but once besides in 
the Pentateuch, Exod. vi 5, where it is used with direct, reference to this, 
place, and which therefore can give no eriterion of a writer's habitual style. The 
second is 3} remember, said of God. God is several times spoken of as remem- 
Dering in Blohist passages, e. g, Gen. Vit. 1; 1. 15, 16; x1x, 29; Bxod. Vr. 5 
Lev. xxv1. 42, 45, But that it is not peculiar to the Blohist is plain from Gen. 
XXX, 22, which Knobel is alone in referring to him; (Hupfeld, Noldeke, Kayser, 
Schrader, Dillman ascribe it to a different document); as well as from Exod. 
XXXM. 13, which is universally attributed to the Jehovist. 

It can scarcely be said that the separatist hypothesis has a very strong foot- 
old in the alleged Blohist passages of the first two chapters. Let us turn now to 
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the remaining sections of these chapters. Here an account is given of the cruel 
edict of the king of xypt directing that every Hebrew child should be put to 
death, which Knobel considers utterly improbable, and numbers this among the 
reasons why this must have been written by the romancing Jehovist. It further 
records the infancy of Moses, the peril to which he was exposed, his being found 
and taken in charge by Pharaoh's daughter, his fleeing to Midian and his abode 
there, where he married the daughter of the priest of Midian, Of all this it is 
said that the Elohist knows nothing whatever. 

In fact, the critics tell us, the account which is given of the parentage of Moses 
in 11. 1 is at variance with that given elsewhere by the Elohist;; so that this must 
be taken from quite a different document (s0 Dillmann), According to 1. 1 the 
father and mother of Moses are unnamed persons of whom nothing further is 
known than that they belonged to the tribe of Levi. But the Blohist in Exod. vr. 
20 and again in Num. XXV1. 58, 69 not only gives the names of both the father 
and mother of Moses, Amram and Jochebed, but says that the former was the 
grandson and the latter the own daughter of Levi. This, it is said, is quite a dif 
ferent representation from the other, and implies that the account in Exod. can- 
not be from the Hlohist. With this 1. 15-22 is indissolubly connected, because it, 
is necessary to explain the circumstances under which Moses was born and the 
perils to which he was subjected in his infancy. Now, as Elohim is the name of 
God used in this paragraph (1-17, 20,21), it eannot be from the Jehovist, but by 
the other Blohist, and this, it is said, is confirmed by its peculiar diction. Dill- 
mann notes four words that ovcur here as characteristic of the second Elohist 
pp 1 AT sens 1 8,610; FY Mes TUBAL. 5; TAD in the sense of here 12; 
taro of these, 79% and AY}, Knobel adduces with equal confidence as character- 
istio of the Jehovist. So that the proof from diction of diversity of authorship 
rests on very slender grounds, And the alleged contrariety as to Moses’ parentage 
is of no foree, for it amounts simply to this, that their names are not mentioned 
when they are first referred to, but afterwards they are, The Amram who was 
‘Moses’ father was not Levi’s grandson, and Jochebed was not Levi's own daughter, 
‘any more than when Jesus Christ is called the son of David, or a Jew at the pres- 
cont day is called the child of Abraham, we are to understand that immediate off- 
spring is intended in either ease. And the argument for diversity of author- 
ship in 1. 6, 8-12 is just as flimsy. We have sccn already that 18, 14 is not super- 
ffuous beside 1. 11, 12, and that there is no diversity of view to preclude their pro- 
ceeding from a common source. And the only additional consideration that verses 
8-12 betray an intimate knowledge of Egyptian affairs is of no force, unless it can 
be shown that the Blohist was deficfent in this respect. If, however, without de- 
manding further proof we assent to the partition of chaps. 1 and 11., and allow the 
assumption of a different writer from the one first considered, the disagreements 
and the difficulties of the er 
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After the Elohist versos, which have been already reviewed, are sundered 
from these chapters, Knobel assigns all the rest to the Jehovist, finding abundant, 
indications of his dietion and style in verses which others impute to the second 
EHlohist, and even claiming as Jehovistic criteria what other critics class as criteria 
of a distinct writer. He also counts it among the Jehovist's characteristics that 
etymologies are given (11.10) of the name Moses and (11. 22) of Gershom; that 
‘the names of the midwives (1. 15) are given, an exaggerated statement made of the 
numbers of the Hebrews (1.9), improbable commands attributed to the king (I. 16, 
22), while the fact that Moses’ father-in-law in 11 18 is called Reuel and in 21. 1 
Jethro does not prevent his assigning both these passages to the Jehovist. How 
‘weak these arguments are in the esteem of other crities appears from the fact that 
in spite of them, they assign the greater portion of this passage not to the Jeho- 
vist, but to a different writer, the second Elohist. 

Further, while Knobel attributes this passage to the Jehovist and finds abun- 
dant indications of his style and diction, he nevertheless discovers many peculiar 
expressions which he ean only explain by assuming that the Jehovist has here 
drawn his materials from pre-existing documents which contained special accounts 
of Israel's condition in Egypt, and that he hes imported these peculiarities from 
them. Tt ought here to be observed how this building hypothesis upon hypothes 
‘weakens instead of strengthening the cause which requires to be supported in thi 
manner. One of the grounds on which we are asked to believe in the existence of 
these hypothetical writers is that the sections assigned to each respectively have 
their own peculiar diction and style. But here the section assigned to the Jeho- 
vist departs so seriously from what is alleged to be his ordinary style that he must 
bbe supposed to be borrowing from some other treatise. 

‘The section assigned by Knobel to the Jehovist is by Schrader and Dillmann 
parcelled between the second Elohist and the Jehovist, called by Dillmann B and 
© and by Schrader the Theoeratio and the Prophetio narrators ; to the former as 
far as 1.14, to the latter from 11. 15 onward the fight into Midian and Moses’ resi- 
dence there. In the section attributed to the second Elohist, however, Dillmann 
finds several words and expressions which are commonly regarded as character- 
istic of the Jehovist. He infers from this thet the Jehovist document must have 
contained an account of the very same matters as are found in this paragraph taken 
from the second Elohist, and that the Redactor, who is always ready on an emer- 
gency, while copying mainly from the one document, introduced a few words here 
and there from the other. 

‘Moreover, while the visit to Midian and Moses’ marriage there (11. 15-28a) is 
taken from the Jehovist document, the second Elohist must have recorded the 
very same facts. This is shown by his repeated allusions to them (11 1 seq,;1¥- 
18; XVM. 1eq.). It seems, therefore, that the writer of r. 8-12, 15—11. 14 must 
have narrated substantially what is found in 1. 15-234; and the writer of 11. 15— 
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23a must have narrated substantially what is found in the preceding section. This 
is certainly adapted to awaken the suspicion that the erities have sundered what 
Delongs together; that the missing sections are purely imaginary, and that these 
successive paragraphs have emanated from one and the same writer, 

‘The reasons adduced to show that 1. 15 seq. are by a different writer from the 
preceding verses, seem to have very little stringency. ‘Thus Schrader says that 
11.14 suggests one motive for Moses’ flight and verse 15 another. According 
to the former Moses was afraid because his killing the Egyptian had become pub- 
Ticly known, According to the latter he fled because Pharaoh sought to slay him. 
But these reasons are not only perfectly consistent, but really identical. ‘The rea~ 
son that Moses feared the publicity of his act was lest it should come to the cars 
‘of Pharaoh, Dillmann accordingly dismisses this as of no weight whatever; and 
Ihe makes no account of the occurrence of UPJ 1. 17, which Knobel claims as 
‘ehovistio, but which occurs, Gen, XXt. 10, ina passage assigned to the second 
Blohist. He lays all che stress upon the fact that Moses’ father-in-law is in sue- 
cessive paragraphs called by different names, Reuel in 1. 18, Jethro in 11. 1, hold 
ing that this is clear evidence of distinct writers. Knobel, as we have seen, doos 
not regard this as decisive, He thinks the same writer used them both. And in 
fact there is no difficulty in this assumption, for while “Reuel” was his name, 
properly speaking, “Jethro” was his official title, meaning as it does “his Excel- 
Jency ;” so that the alternation is just as natural as though some one were to speak 
‘of President Cleveland, and then immediately after refer to him as “his Exoel- 
Teney.” 

Further, the alleged Jehovah verses 11. 15-22 are most intimately related both 
swith what precedes and with what follows, although Dillmann refors these to a 
different writer. ‘The flight to Midian related by the Jehovist is in consequence 
of his killing the Egyptian which is related by the second Elohist. So too his 
keeping the flocks of his father-in-law, as told by the Jehovist, is pre-supposed in 
‘the account of God's manifestation to him in the bush at Horeb given by the s 
cond Elohist. All forms part of one continuous narrative, every portion of which 
4s essential to the understanding of the rest. 

‘The identity of the expressions in 1. 22 (Jehovist), and XVII. 8 (second Elo- 
hist) explaining why Moses called his son's name Gershon, “for he ssid, Thave 
‘been a stranger in a strange land,” shows plainly that these verses have not been 
independently conceived. And the ooourrence (116) ina Jehovist connection of 
the rare word D'IT ‘rougis elsewhere used by the second Elohist (en, Xxx. 38, 
41) leads Dillman to infer that these verses, though taken by the Redaotor from 
‘the Jehovist document, had been borrowed with some modifications by the Jeho- 
‘vist from the prior document of the second Elohist, According to Dillman then 
‘wo have in 11, 15-28a a Jehovist paragraph interposed between two second Elohist 
‘paragraphs, forming parts of one closely connected narrative, no portion of which 
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is intelligible without the othe nd there are clear indications beside that this 
Jehovist paragraph came originally from the second Elohist. And yet all this 
jumble of different writers is assumed on the sole ground that Reuel is called by 
his proper name (1. 18), and by title Jethro, or his Excellency (ut. 1). And 
when in addition to all this we find the Jehovist in IV. 19 referring back to this 
narrative, and are told that both the Jehovist and the second Elohist must have 
given complete and similar accounts of this whole matter, the suspicion very natu- 
rally arises that perhaps the Jehovist and second Elohist may be the same person, 
notwithstanding all this mystification. 

‘Wellhausen again deals with the non-Elohistic portion of the chapters before 
‘us in his own peculiar fashion. While he agrees with Knobel in referring it all to 
‘the Jehovist, he maintains that this Jehovist document is itself composite, being 
made up of two prior sources, and thus is so far brought into accord with Dillmann 
and Schrader. The division which he actually makes, however, is quite distinct. 
from theirs, and his nomenclature as well as his symbols are peculiar. His J, the 
Jahvist, corresponds to Dillmann's C, or what other critics call the Jehovist. His E, 
the Elohist, to Dillmaun’s B, or what other critics call the second Elohist. 

‘He assigns to J 1. 6, the words “ were multiplied and waxed exceeding mighty” 
in verse 7; also verses 8-10, because of their general resemblance in style to Gen. 
x1. 6,7, But verses 11, 12 ate referred to E, because there is a different phrase 
for “taskmasters” in verse 11, YD!) "Wy from that which is used 01. 7; V. 6,10, 
18, 14, DYY3} and because PIP to Loathe is in verse 12 used in the peculiar sense 
of being afraid of. How little weight Dillman and Schrader attach to these consid- 
erations and to the division which is built upon them, appears from their assigning 
verses 8-12 to the same writer variously denominated E or B or the second Elo- 
hist. And in the following paragraph which Dillmann and Schrader assign entire 
to the same writer, Wellhausen deviates so far as to sever 20d as disturbing the 
‘connection between 202 and 21, and attaching the former to verse 22, This he re- 
gards as merely a varied repetition of what had already been stated, verses 15-21, 
and consequently attributable not to E, but to J, which is further confirmed by the 
words (205) “‘ multiplied and waxed very mighty,” which are identical with those 
which he attributes to J, in verse 7. And in fact, verso 7 furnishes the key-note 
of the entire chapter ; it is the spring in whieh all that follows takes its rise, and 
there are repeated allusions to it and repetitions of its language iu subsequent- 
verses, 9, 10, 12, 20, thus binding all into unity and showing the critical attempts 
at partition to be wholly unfounded 

Int. 14 the words F7IWI ATTY 993) O'I7D WNA are assigned to J 
in preparation for chapter V., and stand in contrast with a different conception by 
E, verse 11. But the Redactor could have seen no contrariety, or he would not- 
have put them together in the same continuous narrative. And at any rate the 
arbitrary sundering of these words from their connection is but a shift to evade 
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the evidence which they furnish, that the paragraph in which they are found is 
from the same pen as chapter V., and a confession that this evidence cannot be 
sot aside by any less violent method. 

In chapter 1. he makes « different partition from Schrader and Dillman, as- 
signing verses 1-10 to E, and verses 11-22 to J, thus recognizing the fact which 
they disregard, that verses 11-14 cannot be sundered from the verses that follow. 
‘While thus attributing the account of Moses’ birth and infaney to E, and his res: 
‘dence in Midian to J, he nevertheless concludes that J and E alike must have 
recorded both, leaving us to wonder whether E's missing account of the life in 
Midian is not after all that which he has imputed to J, and whether J's missing 
story of Moses’ birth is not that which he has ascribed to E, and whether the 
chapter is not one indivisible narrative, whose different portions are s0 necessary 
to each other that even after the crities have sundered it in two, they are straight- 
‘way obliged to assume that each part had originally just such a complement as 
they have severed from it. Wellhausen, however, thinks it quite impossible that 
it could have been the same writer who said, verse 10, 7°77 93!) “and the child 
was grown,” and then immediately after in the next verse MWD SRY “and 
Moses was grown.” This, however, did not distarb Dillman and Schrader, and it 
need not disturb us. It requires but little experience to discover that the crities 
have an abundance of arguments which they ean employ if they have any end to 
hho answored by them ; but to which they pay no attention if they do not suit their 
immediate purpose. 

E's account of the infancy of Moses is, howover, in Wellhausen's opinion full 
of inconsistencies and incongraities, which show that we have not the story in 
its primitive form, but that some later acoount has been intruded into it, Accord- 
ing to 11 1, 2“a man of the house of Levi took a wife and she conecived and bare 
.8on;;” from this he infers that Moses was the eldest child, and yet (verse 7) men- 
tion is made of an older sister. In verse 6 she saw the child “1'9'77 and lo! a weep- 
ing boy “\J};—the two different terms applied to the infant could scarcely, he 
‘thinks, have come from one pen. Further in the same verse “ she had eompassion 
on him” is, as he conceives, strangely thrust in between clauses which belong to- 
gether. “She saw the child....and said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children.” 
‘Again the name was presumably given to the child as soon as he was found, but 
(verse 10) it is postponed until after he was grown. Now while Wellhausen coa- 
fesses that he eannot carry a division through upon this basis, he infers from the 
particulars just recited that there was another version of the story which has been 
mixed up with the account here given,—a version which knew nothing of the older 
sister or of the nursing by the mother, but simply said “lo! a weeping boy, and 
she bad compassion on him (verse 6) and (verse 10) he became her son, and she 
called his name Moses, because she had drawn him out of the water.” 
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tis needless to reply to such baseless conjectures ; only it does not say much 
for the intelligence of this supposititious writer B if he could unwittingly confuse 
together two such different accounts of the same transaction ; or if he saw the con- 
trariety it does not say much for his honesty, that he should have covered it up as 
he has done, until Wellhausen discovered the fraud. And further, if these con- 
trarieties and improbabilities and varying diction can exist in a paragraph, which, 
‘Wellhausen confesses, all came from the pen of E, why must we conclude from 
the same sort of contrarieties, improbabilities and varying diction, which the orit- 
jos fancy that they discover elsewhere, that there has been more than a single 
writer. ‘The ingenious critic has simply exposed the weakness and fallacy of the 
critical arguments, 

‘A similar confusion, though not to the same extent, is found by Wellhausen 
in the portion of chapter 11, which he attributes to J, verses 1-22. Inconsistent 
reasons are given (verses 14, 15) for the flight of Moses ; and the last two clauses of 
‘verse 15 are not continuous—Moses’ sitting down by the well must have preceded 
hhis dwelling in the land of Midian, though itis mentioned after it, The puzzle 
about the name of Moses’ father-in-law he undertakes to solve by conjecturing 
that J mentioned no name in his account, that Jethro was inserted by the Jeho- 
‘ist, but thet the Reuel of 11. 18 cannot be the same with the Reuel (or Raguel) of 
Num, x. 29. ‘The father of Hobab spoken of in the latter passage does not corre 
spond with the priest with his seven daughters in the former. 

‘The divisions made of chapters 1., 1. by the principal crities of the reigning 
schools have now been recited, together with the reasons on which they base these 
divisions. I think it can soarcely be said that they are very plausible, much less 
conclusive. So extensive a hypothesis cannot, it is true, be judged by the inspec- 
tion of one brief passage. The grounds on which it professedly rests extend 
‘through the entire Pentateush, and itis only after a full examination that we ean 
pronounce finally and decisively upon its truth or its falsity. But we can at least 
say that, s0 far as we have seen in this specimen passage, there is not much to com- 
‘mend it to sober and judicious minds. It may be very ingenious, and may set 
forth «long array of arguments, But wo have found no proof that it is true, 











THE LAW OF INHERITANCE IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA, 
By Taro. G. Pivcnes, 
British Museum, London, Bngiand, 


In the study of the manners and customs of the ancient nations who of old 
inhabited the plains of Mesopotamia lies 2 charm seldom to be found either in 
their history (which is often dry and uninteresting where it does not throw light 
upon facts already known to us from the Bible or from the classical authors), or 
in the philology of their languages, important and deeply interesting as it is. 
This great charm probably arises from the fact that we get all our information 
at frst hand—from the documents left by the people themselves, enabling us to 
see them as they were, not as others saw them. ‘The material is plentiful, and it 
is therefore our own fault if the idea which we get be imperfect or malformed. 
‘Time, and much time, will be needed to enable us to understand thoroughly what, 
they have to tell us about themselves; but in the end, by patient research, we 
may hope to succeed in the work to the very fullest. A beginning has been made, 
and, no doubt, scholars will ada to what we know as time goes on. 

‘The text to which I now draw attention is legal document of an exceedingly 
interesting nature, on acecunt of the Tight it sheds in the direction above indi- 
cated. The principal part was obtained by Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward in Mesopotamia, 
whilst conducting the Wolfe expedition ; and it forms part, therefore, of the very 
‘valuable collection of tablets brought home by the talented explorer. Prof. Ward 
‘was 80 kind as to allow me*to copy this document during his stay in London in 
‘Fane, 1885; and owing to this, Iwas able, shortly after, to identify a fragment 
‘acquired by the British Museum (with a number of other Babylonian antiqui 
on the 30th of April, 1885, as a part of this very tablet, adding considerably to the 
text. The American fragment has twenty-one lines, six of them being imperfect, 
and gives the beginning of the obverse and the end of the reverse. ‘The English 
fragment has sixteen lines, all imperfect at the ends, but almost completing the 
obverse, The tablet probably contained, when perfect, about fifty lines, of which 
thirty-three remain. Of the wanting lines, about fourteen probably belonged to 
the text proper, the remainder being the names of the witnesses. 

‘The text refers to an application made by Bél-kasir to his father Nadinu, to 
be allowed to adopt Bél-ukin, son of his wife Zana by a former husband, as hii 
‘own son. Nadinu objects on the ground that the property of the family ought to 
0 to his own second son, who, ftiling heirs lawfully begotten by Bél-kasir, was the 
one really entitled to it, As the end of the text is lost, we cannot tell what was 
the result of the application, but it probably ended either in a refusal on the part 
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of Nadinu, or else in « compromise. ‘The document is dated at Babylon, the 15th 
day of Sebat, in the 9th yoar of Nabonidus king of Babylon (646 B. C.). Most of 
the witnesses of the transaction were members of the family of Saggillta, the fam- 
ily to which Nadimu and his son belonged. This interesting text therefore prosents 
us with a picture of a kind of family gathering, before which the son makes his 
application, and the fathor gives his answer, and which could, most likely, make 
‘an expression of its opinion upon the merits or demerits of the case. ‘This custom 
of gotting the members of the family to attend as witnesses in family matters was 
not uncommon in Babylonia, and probably helped greatly the just settlement of 
all questions affecting individual members. 

‘On the following tivo pages is reproduced the text of this very interesting tablet, 
‘Tho portion belonging to the British Museum is that below line 11 on the obverse, 
and above line 5 on the reverse, the orack extending downwards to line 15 of the 
former, and upwards to line 8 of tho latter? ‘The registration number of the 
British Museum fragment is 854-80, 48, 
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‘Tae Law ov INHERITANCE IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA. uw 
‘TRANSLITERATION AND LITERAL TRANSLATION. 
onvEnsE. 


Y Bél-kasir, abliiu % YT Nadinu, abil Y Saggillia 
Bel-kagir, his son who (is) Nadinu, son of  Saggillta 


ana Y Nadinu, abi-tu, abliiu ia Y Zéria, abil Y Saggillan 
to Nadinu, his father, his son who (is) Zévta, son of Saggillda, 








ikbi umm: 





“Ana Bit-turnt ta’puranni-ma Yo Zann 
said thus: “To Bitturnt thou sontest me and — Zuni 


AMlati Aburma mira u marta 1 tildu, — Y Bél-uktn, 
‘as wife took and son and daughter she bore not. Bél-ukin, 


airi-su Meh Zann, mtr Stata, a apant 
her son who (is) Zunnii, son of my wife, whom formerly 


YNiktdu, abil Y NérSin, mutiau mabe 
(to) Nikiidu, son of | Ndr-Sin, her husband former 


tdlidu, ana mériti 1dlké-ma 
ye had borne, to sonship Jot me take and 


10 mira 80; ina neDUB méritiniu 
Jet be my son he; on a tablet his sonship 





tilabama éskéti-ni = nimmu-ni 
set and our inoomes and our property 


mali bal) kunukema paniiu Yudgil-ma 
fas much as there is, seal, and unto him bequeath and 





1a mfr gabit. —Kitti-ni wa” Nadinu amat 
let the son taken by our hands be he.” —-Nadinu the word 


Y Bél-kasir, mfri-tu, ikbaiu W imgur; Y Nadiow 
Bél-kasir, his son, had said to him did not please; Naina 


“ana imu rikita manma Yentmma ana 18 laké 
“for days distant anyone other (is) not to take 
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& @cketi Gf wo-tag funutu” —duppi itfurma 
noomes and property their” (on) tablet he had written and 
15. kita YY Bal-kosir, miri-tu, irkus-ma ina Hibbi usedt 
[known 


the hands of Bél-kagir, his son, he had bound and in the midst had made 


16, umma: “Umu Y Nadinu ana fimty™ ittalkusma 
thus: ‘The day Nadinu to (his) fate goes and 


17, arkitu mfr it, Libbi ta Y Bél-kagir, mari-tu, 
‘after him a son proceeding from the heart of Bél-kagi, his son, 


18, ittamladn @skéti NIG-LAG-ameh 
is born, the incomes and properties 


19, ia Y Nadinu, hi-tu, lilt; Ki mir sit Libtbi) 
of Nadinu, his father, he shall take; if a son proceeding from the heart 


20, Y Bél-kasir 14 ittamladu, Y Bél-kayir 
of Bél-kasir is not born, Bal-kagir 


1, abtiu = do ébeatttiegu ana mfiritu ilikké-ma] 
his brother and the lord of his property to sonship shall take and 





22, @skititn — N1a-tao-nd ta Y Nadinu aif) 
‘his incomes and the properties of  Nadinu his father 


28, panitu  iddagal —Y_ Bél-kagir manma tanam[ma] 
‘unto him shall bequeath, Bél-kasir anyone other 


24, ana mfrita al ilikka’; allik @bi-su) 
to sonship shall not take ; but his brother 








25, [a] bal ittiiu ana martu ana amub(bil 
[and] the lord of his property to sonship concerning 


26, (éskoti] 4 mio-tacammé ba Y Nadifnw.sssseeeeeeeee] 
[the incomes] and properties which Nadinu (has bequeathed] 





eke s+ Y Bél-kalpir mimma(?) ...- 
[he shall take. Bél-kaJsir anything?) ... 
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REVERSE. 
1. Pin. * 3 
Bofore..seesseceesseesees 
2 
a. 
2 stabil Y Saggiltta 
his son, who is N., son of Saggilia 
5. Y Nergal-. [abil Y Saglgillaa 
Nergale.+.++.) his son, who is N,, son of Saggillta 





6, Y Libati, ablisu ta YT Dumuk, abil Y Sageillta 
‘Labati, his son, who (is) Dumuk, son of Saggillda 


7, PSRittea, Yr Marduk-bél-irba, abli-ta ta Y Sul 
Scribe, ‘Morodach-bél-irba, his gon, who (is) Sul, 











8, abil Y Opurdimat-yry—Bal, Tin-tir ki, drab Sebati, mu bamitierit, 
son of Vyurdmat- Bel, Babylon, month Sebat, day fifteenth 


9, wattu tilt, YT NabQ-na'id, Bar Tinctir ki 
your ninth, —Nabonidus, king of Babylon, 


FREE TRANSLATION. 
onvEnse. 

“Bal-kagir, son of Nadinu, son of Saggillda, spoke to Nadinu, his father, son 
of Zérta, son of Sagillia, thus: “Thou sentest me to Bit-turnt, and I took Zunni 
as my wife, but sho has not borne son or daughter. Let me adopt Bél-ukin, son 
ld of my wife, whom sho boro some time ago to Nikudu, son of Nit 
Sin, her former husband, and let him be my son ; record his adoption on a tablet, 
‘nd seal and bequeath to him our revenues and our property, all there is, and let 
Jhim be the child taken by our hands.’ Nadinu was not pleased by the words 
which Bél-kasir, his son, had said to him, Nadinu had written on a tablet, ‘No 
‘one whatever, at a future time, is to take their revenue or property ;’ he had 
bound the hands of Bél-kagir, his son, and had stated itin the deod thus: ‘When 
‘Nadinn goes to his fate, then after him the son proceeding from the loins of Bel- 
kasir his son, who shall be born, shall take the incomes and properties of Nadinu 
his fathor. If a son proceeding from the loins of Bél-kasir be not born, Bél-kasir 
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shall adopt his brother and rightful heir, and shall bequeath unto him the revenues 
and properties of Nadinu his father. Bél-kagir shall not adopt any other what- 
cever, but he shall adopt his brother and rightful heir on account of the revenues 
‘and properties which Nadinu (has bequeathed to him). - 








REVERSE. 


LX,, son of N,, son of Saggilliaa 

[Nergal-..., son of N., son of Saglgillaa ; 

Labisi, son of Dumuk, son of Saggillta, 

Scribe: Marduk-bél-irbé, son of Sulé, son of Ugur-dmatBél. Babylon, month 
Sebet, fifteenth day, year ninth, Nabonidus king of Babylon.” 


“[Before... 





NOTES ON THE WORDS, ETC. 
OBVERSE, 


1. Bél-kagir, “Bél binds up.” Nadinu, “He who gives” (most likely 
an abbreviated name). Saggillaa, a comuption of B-sagiléa, “the B-sa- 
gilite,” thatis, one employed at the temple called B-sagila, in Babylon. 

3 Bit-turnt, “house of Turni” ‘The third character (ni) is doubtful, as 
there may be only, in reality, one upright wedge, instead of two, intended. If this 
bo the ease, we must read Bit-mar-bant, “the house of the born son,” prob- 
ably the place where official deeds or declarations of “ born-sonship” (mar-ba- 
niitu, a privilege conferred on slaves) were drawn up, or where such slaves as 
possessed that privilege were registered. For translations of tablets relating to 
this privilege, see the “Guide to the Nimroud Central Saloon,” pp. 94 and 96, 

4, tildu. 8d pers. fem. Kal of @ladu, “to bear,” Heb. 19, Bél-ukin, 
“Bal has established.” > 

5. lapand, Heb.1}99. In Assyrian not only “before,” but also “formerly,” 
“ata former time,” as here. 

6, Nikidu, Heb. Nip} (Friedrich Delitzsch, “Prolegomens,” p, 212), 
Nar-Sin, "light of the moon-god,” or “a light is the moon-goa.”-mutu, “hus- 
and,” of, Heb. OTD, “men.” 

7. ana marti lak@, “to take to sonship” ="to adopt” maratu, ab- 
stract from mira, “son” ( martu); 1A1k6, Ist pers. Precative Kal of lakw 
4, Heb. APD. 
& 1a DUR, the usual group indicating a sealed tablet. ‘The Semitic tran- 
seription is doubtful, but is probably kangu, from the root kan ku, “to seal,” 
(of. WAL, V., pl. 82, 1.19 abe. By carelessness on the part of the lithographer, 
Kan is printed as ¢ in both lines 18 and 19). 

9. tikab, avery uncommon form, which seems to be the Aorist Kal, 24 
pers. sing, with for in the frst syllable, from Ssabu, “to sit;” but which 








or 
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is probably (judging from its transitive foree, and from its being accompanied by 
the Imperative kunuk, line 10) Imperative from a Tiphel conjugation of the 
same form. Compare the Arabic Sth and Gth forms. ésk@ti, plural of & 

“a (periodical) gift,” generally expressed, as here, by the group gi8-3ub-ba._ 

10. kunuk, Imperative Kal of kandku, “to seal,” whence kangu (for 
kankw), ete. Sudgil, Imperative Shuphol (IV. 1) of dagal, “to look,” then 
“to look to,” ‘to trust,” Shuphal “to entrust to,” “bequeath.” 

11, katini, “our hands.” The dual is not to be read here, as the phonetic 
complement i shows. ‘The two short upright wedges merely show that the charac- 
tor Ju has here its common meaning of “hand.” 

12 manma tandmma ana 1a laké, “any other is not to take,” 
“no other whatever is to take,” or “by no other whatever is to be taken.” 
Sanfmma, Accusative of Sand, “other” with sufixed -ma, ana ld laké, 
“not to take,” also “not to be taken;” a not uncommon idiom. 

4. Nro-LAG, lit, “what (=that which) is agift” nig(Akk)=mimma, 
“something,” “anything ;” and lag=kurbannu, “a gift” (ef. Heb. [27p)- 
‘The Akkadian nig was also weakened to ni, ig, or 4, the first and the last being 
the forms most suited to make compounds, so that the accepted Akkadian reading 
‘was probably nilag or ilag. As,in Babylonian texts, we sometimes find the 
group nig-lag followed by the character ku, it is not unlikely that the word 
‘was borrowed by them under the form of nilakku or ilakku, ‘The plural 
(0.18) should most likely be (n)ilakkati, 

16. ittalke, Pres. or Aor. of the secondary form of the Kal of &laku “to 
go” (ittalku for taku). “To go to one’s fate” = “to die.” 

18. ittamladu (pronounce ittawladu, with consonantal w, not with the 
diphthong aie), secondary form of the Niphal of aladu (‘s1ida =waldu), 
Heb. 19°. 

19. Hikkt, Pres. or Fut. Kal of lak (see the note to line 7. This form 
is given as ilikk6 at the end of line 21, where, however, it was probably followed 
by -ma. 

21. ziti (pl ztndte), noun from the root z8nu. Cf. Arab. WI), “to 
‘omament “to decorate” (houses or walls, with carpet ete). Henes, 


apparently, the Assyrian meaning of “property” for the noun 2ittu. 




















REVERSE. 
a Usur-mat-Bél, “Keep the command of Bél.” The characters 


WE 4 may, however, be read as one of the names of the god Hea (Ea or Ac) 
in which ease his name must be substitated for that of Bél. 


NOTES ON THE USE OF THE HEBREW TENSES, 
‘By Wrst Hexry Bexnerr, 
Follow of St, John’s Colle, Cambridge, England. 


IL 
HEBREW AND ENGLISH. 

Our great debt to German Hebrow scholars is not without its disadvantages. 
‘Its necessary indirectness is a misfortune. Our English hand-books, even when 
not translations or editions of German works, have something of the character of 
an adaptation, for the use of English students, of an exposition of the theory of 
‘Hebrew Syntax prepared for German students, and such an adaptation, however 
scientifically correct, is apt to lack force and clearness, 

German, too, is not the most desirable medium through which to study He- 
brew. It is massive, and perhaps somewhat ‘rigid, whereas Hebrew jis elastic. 
For instance, German rejoices in polysyllabic compounds, and Hebrew, except in 
proper names, has no compounds at all; nor is there anything in the use of the 
‘Hebrew verb parallel to the German custom of accumulating auxiliaries at the 
end of a sentence. 

‘Perhaps, however, the disadvantages of studying Hebrew through German 
are rather negative than positive. It is not so much that we are misled by Ger~ 
manisms as that we lose the analogies furnished by our own language, and author- 
ities are not careful to express themselves according to the terms of modern En- 
glish grammar. They seem to think that modern Hebrew Syntax may be expressed 
‘by English Syntax of the times when English was chiefly looked upon as a vehicle 
for translations of Greek and Latin, and its tenses named after the Greek and 
Latin tenses they most frequently translated. 

Driver, indeed, furnishes us with a beginning of better things; but even here 
there seems room for improvement under this head. 

‘For instance, he emphasizes (p. 2) the disinction between order and kind of 
time, and states (p. 4) that as regards kind of time we are by no means sensitive. 
Now Dr. R. Morris, in his English Grammar (p. 64), having given as the three 
tenses Past, Present and Future, adds that each tense has four forms, according. 
to the state of the action, vis., Indedinite, Progressive or Imperfect, Completed or 
Perfect, Perfect and Progressive. This state of the action corresponds to Driver's 
kind of time. Is it fair to say of a language that expresses kind of time so fully 
that it is by no means sensitive as regards this quality. ‘True, authors who con- 
structed English Syntax on the basis of Latin grammar, may have lacked sensi- 
tiveness in this particular; but then Hebrew grammars are still in use which 
speak chiefly of the Past and Future. 
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It follows from this ignoring of the terms of modern English Syntax that the 
‘terms “ present,” “ perfect,” “imperfect,” ete., are used without any closer defini- 
tion, and vagueness and ambiguity are introduced, where cleamess would have 
‘been gained by using the double terms which express both onder and kind of time. 
. g., Present Perfect. 

‘We may first notice that in English in its present form, as in Hebrew, we 
have only two tense forms obtained by inflection, the Present Indefinite and Past 
Indefinite. Moreover, the Subjunctive form is now, except in the first and second 
person singular, identical with the form of the Present Indefinite, just as in He- 
drew the same form is used for the Imperfect and for the Jussive. Hence, as 
Driver (p. 74) points out, there is an ambiguity in English between the Indicative 
and Subjunetive which serves to illustrate that in Hebrew between the Imperfect 
‘and the Jussive. ‘This same coincidence of form between the Indicative and 
‘Subjunctive illustrates Driver’s contention (pp. 95, 98) that the coincidence of 
form in the Jussive and the Imperfect with Waw Cons. is accidental. We see 
that in English the Indicative Present Plural “berath” and the Present Subjunc- 
tive “beren” give us in modern English one form, “ bear,” for both Indicative 
‘and Subjunetive (Morris' Historical Outlines of English Accidence, pp. 173, 174), 
just a8, according to Driver, in Hebrew the Imperfect after Waw Cons. and 
the Jussive arrive at the same form through independent processes of develop- 
‘ment and not through connection in sense. 

‘We pass on to the 

‘USES OF THE PERFECT. 

Ina previous note we implied that the English Perfect might approximately 
‘be held to include the uses of the Hebrew Perfect, as regards the Past, Perfect 
‘and Pluperfect, the Hebrew Perfect of affirmation and the Hebrew Perfect used 
‘as a Present. 

‘Now Davidson's general table of the uses of the Perfect (p. 51) is as follows: 


a. The Aorist (Past) he billed 
’. ‘The Perfect he has killed 
¢. ‘The Pluperfect Ihe had killed 
4. The Future Perfect Ihe shall have killed 


Here we may notice that Davidson does not feel it necessary to include in his 
‘general sketah the uses of the Perfect as a Presentor Future Indefinite. 
Again the forms in b, ¢, d are the three tenses of the English Perfect, thus, 


he has bide Present Perfect 
fie ho nt Past Perfect 
he shalt have Kile ‘Future Perfect 


Hence it appears that in Eaglish this kind or state of time ig fully recognized, 
‘and that English grammars include under the English Perfect just those forms 
which are given in Hebrew grammars as the English equivalents of the Hebrew 
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Perfect. Herein at least English grammar seems fully sensitive to kind of time. 
Also under this head we may notice another point. ‘The student as he reads 
such a sketch as Davidson's is struck with the fact that one Hebrew form may 
have so many English equivalents, and mentally notes it as a characteristic dift- 
culty of the Hebrew language. The tone of most hand-books on the subject tends 
to foster this feeling, and doubtless the feeling is largely true. But similar char- 
acteristics exist in English, and the difficulty is one of degree rather than of kind. 

For instance, in English the form of the Present Perfect, he has killed, is used 
as Aorist, Perfect and Future Perfect. 

‘The best illustration of the use of the Present Perfect for an Aorist or Indef- 
{nite Past is perhaps given by those cases in which English idiom compels us to 
translate a Greck Aorist by a Present Perfect. For instance, in Luke xrv. 18 
‘4yptv inépace, etc., the sense is plainly that of an Aorist, and yet itis scarcely pos- 
sible to translate in English “I bought a flela and therefore I cannot come; we 
wy rather “I have bought, ete.” (Moulton’s Translation of Winer, p. 345.) 

‘The uso as Perfect or Present Perfect is, of course, the ordinary way. 

The Present Perfect form is commonly used for the Future Perfect in suc 
sentences as: “If he has finished his work when you see him, ask him to come 
here;” which is equivalent to “If he shall have finished, ete.”* 

Even the rarer uses of the Hebrew Perfect have some parallels in those of the 
English Present Perfect. Take, for instance, Davidson's example of the Perfect 
of Experience, Ps. ixxxtv. 4, “The swallow finds NYY) a home,” the English 
‘Version “hath found” equally expresses a general truth of experience, just as 
‘ Nature has provided birds with wings” is as good English as “ Nature provides 
birds with wings.” 

In the case of stative verbs and verbs like J/>} it might perhaps be as accu- 
zate to say that English uses a Present Indefinite for a Present Perfect, as to say 
that Hebrew uses the Present Perfect as Indefinite. “I know” = “I have 
Jeamt;” “I am old” =I have become old,” and so with many other such 
words. 

Again, in the case of the Prophetic Perfect and Perfect of Strong Adirmation, 
it is not that a Past tense or Perfect form is used for a Future tense or Imperfect 
form; but the speaker, as in the case of Ephron the Hittite, wishes to represent 
the Future or Imperfect as Past or Perfect, and so uses the Past or Perfect, in- 
tending it to cary its own meaning. ‘The English student feels the propriety of 
‘the Perfect, and feels an English Present Perfect, though not idiomatic, would be 
‘perfectly intelligible, and that “I have given” for 4) would be a fair equiv- 
alent for the English expression used in such cases “It is yours already.” 

‘We obtain similar results from examining 

‘THE USES OF THE DEPERFECTS. 

Davidson's sketch (p. 64) is as follows: 
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44. ‘The Present, he kills (especially of general truths). - 

>, ‘The Imperfect, he killed (particularly of repeated past acts). 

@ ‘The Future, he wilt. 

4. ‘The Potential, he may or can, might, could, would, ete., Kill. 

It is true that the usages thus given as belonging to the Imperfect “kind of 
time” do not cover the same area as those of any one English “state of the 
action; but curiously enough they have most in common with some of the 
usages of the forms of the English Indefinite. 

‘Thus the English forms under a,b, and ¢, are those of the English Present, 
Past and Future Indefinite respectively. ‘The English Present Indefinite is com- 
‘monly used of general truths, and we find the Past Indefinite for repeated actions 
‘hus: “He got up at six every moming.” 

Here again many of the meanings included in this group may be expressed by 
one English form, either the Present Indefinite or the Future Indefinite. 

‘The Present Indefinite is used of course of the present, very commonly of 
general truths; it is used of past actions whether single or frequentative, as the 
Historical Present; it is also used of the Future in such sentences as: “Next 
year my brother comes home.”” It has already been pointed out that aform some- 
times similar to, sometimes identical with the Indicative Present Indefinite is, 
used as a Subjanctive, which would cover some of the uses of @. ‘This last 
resemblance is, however, accidental. 

But on the other hand, the Future Indefinite is also used of general truths, 
and even of a single fact, as: “This will be your brother.” It is true that in the 
latter case, as more or less in other cases of the Future, the usage is more or less 
due to the infuencs of the meaning of “wil” as an auxiliary; but this does not 
alter the fact that the same form is used for theso different senses. Again, of 
course, the Future Indefinite is used of the Future; and is in some cases equiva 
lent to some of the Potential uses of the Hebrew Imperfect. It is even used of 
‘the Past where the main tense of a narrative is the Historical Present. Thus, in 
Byron's Siege of Corinth, stanza xxvr., the tenses are chiefly Historical Presents, 
Dut we have two lines 

“here isnot « banser in Mosiom war 
‘Wi lure the Delbis half so far.” 

Ib is true that this usage may be due to the writer placing himself at the 
point of view of the actors in his narrative; but then a similar explanation 
right plausibly account for many Hebrew Imperfects. 

‘The use of the Hebrew Imperfect for repeated action in the past finds ite 
parallel in English in the use of the auxiliary “would” (the past of the auxil- 
ary “will”) which is used for the future. So that, though the forms for the 
Future and what we might call the Frequentative Past are not the same in 
English (as they are in Hebrew), yet they are very closely connected. ‘Thus we 
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claim that English Syntax is sensitive to and capable of fully expressing the 
‘Hebrew kinds of time Perfect and Imperfect; and also that the usages of English 
forms in different senses closely parallel similar usages of the Hebrew Perfect 
and Imperfect. 

English also affords examples of frequent and rapid change of tense paral- 
Jel to the changes from Perfect to Imperfect in Hebrew poetry. In English 
poetry the Historical Present and the Narrative Past altemate pretty frequently 
‘with one another. 

‘TENSES OF JOSHUA XV-XIX. 

In reading these chapters we are struck by the frequent occurrence of series 
of Perfects with Waw, where we should have expected either simple Perfects 
or Imperfects with Waw. 

‘These sories occur in the deseriptions of the boundaries of the several tribes. 
‘The most complete are those in ch, xv. and ch. xvi. 11, and which give the 
boundaries of Judah and Benjamin. The series in xvr. 1—xvir. 10 giving the 
boundaries of the sons of Joseph is more broken, and the account seems to 
hhave been curtailed. ‘The accounts of the territories of Simeon and Dan are 
quite different in form, and consist almost entirely of lists of cities. In the 
cases of Zebulon, Tssachar and Asher and Naphtali such tenses as occur are 
almost entirely Perfects with Waw, but the accounts consist chiefly of bare 
lists of names, and it is noticeable that in these four accounts two verbs, 3yy 
and Y3b, are used freely, though in all the other accounts only 3735 is found, 
and that only once in the case of the sons of Joseph. 

‘This account of the division of the land is interrupted by historical episodes 
in which the usual narrative tenses, the simple Perfect and the Imperfect with 
‘Waw Cons., are used. Moreover, at the head of each account stands a verse 
for more in which narrative tenses occur, and some of the accounts conclude 
‘with a note as to the survival of the Canaanites, and here, too, narrative tenses 
are used. Sometimes a narrative tense, or tenses, will be found in close con- 
nection with these series of Perfects with Waw; here and there a simple Imper- 
fect is found. 

‘These series axe ¢hiefly made up of the verbs [Y7, TOM, NY. Ts ADV, 
DY, 33D, YI, IW, WH, variously repeated and combined; and an ac- 
count often closes with the formula ‘HYN¥M YW 

‘The reader feels at once that, as Driver says: ‘In the teeth of the con- 
stant usage in the preceding portion of the book, it is highly improbable that 
the Perfect and Waw should be mere alternative for «).” However, in xv.4 
the clause 339 513) DD> FA? Mt suggests that these series do not properly 


‘he tonses in these chapters are dealt with by Driver at some length on pp. 1% 17; 
‘and the referenoos to Driver fn this note are to one or other of these pages. 
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Delong to a narrative, Dut to an address or discourse; that all these tenses, 
Aifficult as they are in straightforward narrative, would be quite in place in the 
text of a decree or law settling the boundaries. 

But Driver deprives us of any light or guidance which we might derive 
from O39, by setting it down as an undoubted error, arising from a copyist 
imagining the verb to express a command. He states that the context is en- 
tirely out of harmony with such a sense, points out that elsewhere the pro- 
nouns are all in the third person and appeals to the LXX. which reads abr 
‘The last consideration is not, perhaps, very weighty when we remember that 
‘the UXX. is not without a tendency to avold dificulties by simplifying the text. 
As to the context, ifthe whole be narrative and the tenses frequentative, it might 
be very difficult to take this particular clause or passage as a command; but we 
shall venture to suggest a theory which would remove or aecount for this di 
‘culty and possibly also for the solitary second person. It may be noticed as to 
‘this second person that there are very few personal pronouns in the clauses in 
which the Perfects with Waw ocour. 

One reason on which Driver specially Avells in maintaining that these tenses 
ave frequentative is the occasional occurrence among them of Iraperfects; it is 
obvious that these Imperfects would be perfectly in place if the tenses belonged 
‘to a command. 

In opposition to this view of Driver we are inalined to follow the suggestion 
of the D9 (or D779, if D9 be a false reading of the copyist, who altered D719 
{into D9), and to take these tenses as belonging to a command. 

‘We may suppose that the author of the Book of Joshua had before him off- 
ial documents containing the decrees fixing the boundaries of the tribes, that 
‘these decrees naturally ran in Perfects with Waw and Imperfects, ‘The boun- 
dary shall be, ete.” The author selected such portions of these documents as were 
‘suitable for his purpose, and inserted them in his book, preserving them, possibly 
out of special reverence and desire for aceuraey, in their original form. He found 
{it convenient to append headings and notes, in which, as putt of his own narrative, 
‘he used narrative tenses; and he may have used some device, such as spacing, 
where moderns would use inverted: commas, to indicate that he was quoting the 
‘precise words of his authority. Origen’s system of obelisks is a proof that marks 
within the text are not an exclusively modern idea. Tt is possible also that to the 
‘writer of the Book of Joshua it may have seemed so obvious that these tenses 
‘must belong to an address rather than to a narrative, that he may not have 
‘thought it necessary to guard against mistake by any mechanical device. ‘That 
such mechanical device, if used, should be lost sight of and omitted is rendered 
extremely probable by the history of the text of the Septuagint in its relation to 
Origen’s Hexapla, the double renderings of 'a single passage being due to the 
‘omission of marks which showed such renderings to be alternative, 
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‘We allege in support of this theory— 

(2) It accounts simply and easily for the tenses in these sections, and ex- 
plains why, for a few clauses at the beginning and end, and sometimes for what 
may be an explanatory note in the middie of an account of a tribe's boundaries, 
‘we should find narrative tenses, and elsewhere Imperfects and Perfects with 
‘Waw. Driver does not explain why, without any change of subject-matter, we 
cchango from initial narrative tenses to frequentative ones. Why should the writer 
always begin to describe a border with narrative tenses and drop off into fre- 
‘quentatives ? 

(2) This theory also offers us an explanation of the solitary second personal 
pronoun 5. In the first place, if we separate xv. 1, 2 and the last sentence of 
Xv. 12 on the ground of the occurrence in them of narrative tenses, and confine 
‘ourselves to the verses containing tho series of Pertects with Waw and Imper- 
fects, this is the only personal pronoun referring to the children of Judah which 
cccurs in the section. 

It is thus possible that the document in this particular ease may have been 
derived from some official archives of the tribe of Judah; wherein, as specially 
intended for the tribe of Judah, the children of Judah might be addressed in the 
second person. 

(8) Many of those sections of the Pentateuch which are devoted to legisla- 
tion, use the Perfect with Waw almost exclusively, and the second person does 
not occur in them. Yet these are commands addressed to the people or to 
‘Moses as their representative, e. g., Lev. xm. Hence the style of these sections 
4s the same as that of sections which are undoubtedly devoted to legislation. 

(4) The theory that the writer used documents written in a diferent person 

to that of his main narrative, may perhaps be slightly supported by the Kthibh 
reading DY TY (Qui DIDY IY) of Josh. v.1. It is just possible that the 
‘writer intended to alter the persons of a narrative in the first person to suit 
a narrative in the third person, and by oversight left this particular case un- 
altered. 
‘This supposition does not commit us to the view that the original docu- 
ment was written by a contemporary of the events described. ‘The “ns” (13) 
may be used of the nation, as an Englishman might say to-day “We conquered 
at Waterloo.” 

(6) There are other cases which do not seem to yield very readily to the 
‘ordinary Syntax of the tenses; and in these cases also we can explain the pres- 
ence of Perfects with Waw, and Imperfects, by assuming the introduction into 
the narrative of word-for-word quotations from documents possibly well known. 

For instance, in Neh. mx, 14, 15 there occur some rather difficult tenses, 
and Driver recommends his readers to examine these for themselves, but does 
not offer them any help. ‘These verses occur in the account of the building of 
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‘tho wall, Both the verses begin with simple Perfects and contain a clause with 
simple Imperfects, in one case two, and in the other, three; the clause with the 
‘Yhreo Imperfects only differs from the others by the insertion of another word. 

Isit possible that here also we have quotations from some document which 
gave the directions for building as a command, that in the other verses the 
quotations have been modified, but here for some reason left unaltered ? 

‘Tho theory is now very widely current that many books were composed. by 
f recension and combination of parts of previously existing works. If this is 
‘true, it is scarcely possible but that some such accidents as the one assumed 
above should happen. 

‘The presence of simple Perfects here and there in close connection with 
Perfects with Waw, e.g, in xrx. 84, may readily be accounted for— 

(1) By the close connection with the main series of tenses of what was 
originally separated as an explanatory note or addition. 

(2) By the tendency of copyists to assimilate the tenses to what might seem 
to them the more natural narrative tenses. 

(8) By other errors of copyists. 

Thus in xxx. 84 OY YIH WD DAM NBD YAD\, the second yA 
may be an accidental repetition of the first, the 3B and the WN may have 
‘been transposed at a time when JJ) and J/15....) were used interchange- 
ably, or the original document may have omitted to state the fact as to the 
order westwards, and the author of the Book of Joshua may have added it. 


OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 
BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE, 
By Rev. B. Prox, Pa. D., 
Atlogheny City, Ps 


mm. 
‘PROVERES. 
‘VI. 22, “When thou goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall keep 
thee; and when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.”” 
‘When thou goest, it shall lead thee,” in this world; “when thou sleepest, it 
shall keep thee,” in the hour of death ; “and when thou awakest in the days 
of the Messiah, it shall talk with theo,” in the world to come.—Siphre (ed. 


Friedmann), p. 74, col. 2 
ECOLESTASTES. 


1.9, “The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is 
one, is that which shall be done; and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
Rabbi Berachya said in the name of Rabbi Isaac: The last Redeemer will be 
like the first (Moses), as the first put his wife and his sons upon an ass (Exod. 
XV, 20), the last one will also ride upon an ass; as the first fed his people 
with manna (Exod. xvi. 4), so will the last one also bring manna down, 
from heaven (Ps. LXXI. 16); as the first made rise the well, so will the last 
one also bring forth water (Joel 11. 18). ‘Thus here is something of which it 
is said, Behold this is something new; but it has already been—Midrash on, 
Beclesiastes or Qoheleth in loco. 

L.11. “Neither shall there be any remembrance of things that are to come with 
‘those that shall come after.” 

‘Targum: ‘There shall be no memorial of them with the generation which 
shall be in the days of King Messiah. 

‘VIL. 2. “That which is far off, and exceeding deep, who can find it out?” 
Targum: Behold, now, it is far off from the children of men to know all 
that has been from the beginning of the days of the world, also the seoret of 
the day of death, and the secret of the day that King Messiah shall come; 
who is he that shall find it out by wisdom ? 

‘Xd. 8. “But if a man live many years, and rejoice in them-all,” ete. 

‘Ifa man lives many years, let him rejoice in the joy of the law, but let him 
also remember the days of darkness, for they shall be many; and much as he 
may have learned, yet it is empty before the teaching of the Messiah — 
Midrash in loco. 
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XIL 1, “Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
ays come not,” ete. 

Rabbi Hiya, the son of Nehemiah, says, Those days are meant which will be 
‘such that there will be neither guilt nor mexit.—Midrash in loco, 
‘he evil days” are old age; and “the years” are the days of Messiah, when 
there will be no merit and no guilt—Tulmud Shadbath, fl. 151, eo 2. 

Soxe oF SOLOMON! 

I. 8.—“If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, go thy way forth by the 
footsteps of the flock, and feed thy kids beside the shepherd’ tent.” 
Targum: The Holy One, blessed be he! said to Moses the prophet, It is 
required of them that they may do away the captivity, that the assembly 
‘Which is like to a fair virgin whom my soul loveth, walk in the path of the 
righteous, that she order the prayers according to the mouth of her princes, 
‘that she guide her offspring, and that she teach her sons, who are like to kids 
of the goats, to go to the house of the congregation, and to the house of 
inquiry. And in this righteousness they shall be sustained in the eaptivity 
‘until the time that I shall send King Messiah, and he shall conduet them into 
rest to their dwelling places, namely, to the house of the sanctuary, which 
David and Solomon and the shepherds of Israel do build for thea, 

1.17. ‘The beams of our house are cedar, and our ratters of fr.” 

Targum: Solomon, the prophet, said: How beautiful is the House of the 
sanctuary of the Lord, which is built by my hands, of wood of Gulmish; but 
far more beautiful will be the house of the sanctuary which shall be built in 
the days of the King Messiah, the beams of which will be of the cedars of the 
garden of Eden, and whose rafters will be of eypress, pine and box.” 

ILS. “The voice of my beloved; behold, he cometh leaping,” ete. 

Rabbi Hunya said in the name of Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Jaeab, The voice 
of my beloved, behold he cometh,” this is the King Messiah —Midrash in 
0002 

IL 9, “My beloved is like a ree or a young hart: behold he standeth behind our 

wall,” ete. 
Rabbi Isaac sald: As the roe appears and disappears, so also did the frat 
Messiah appear before them and then disappesr.... Now as the first Re- 
deemer, 50 is also tho last Redeemer. As the frst appeared and disappeared, 
50 likewise the last, And how long will he be hid from them? According 
to Rabbi Tanchuma in the name of Rabbi Hama, the son of Rabbi Hanina, 
and according to Rabbi Nehemiah in the name of Rabbi Hoshaya, forty-ive 








1 Wherever in the Book of Song of Solomon the name Solomon is mentioned t apples not 
‘to Solomon, but to him whos the peace, excepting Vil 1% where Solomon speale of himeclt.— 
Talmud Sheet, £1.85, 01.2. 

2Tho same wo ind fa the Yalhut and inthe Pesta tn loeo. 
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days, as it is said: “And from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be 
taken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set up, there shall be 
fa thousand two hundred and ninety days. Blessed is he that waiteth, and 
‘cometh to the thousand three hundred and five and thirty days” (Dan. x11. 
11,12). And how much are the other days? Forty-five days, in which Mes- 
siah will appear and then disappear.—Pesikta (ed. Buber) p. 49ab. 

IL, 10-12. “My beloved spake and said unto me,” ete. 

My beloved spake,” i. e., through Elijah ; “and said unto me” through the 
King Messiah. What does he say tome? “Rise up, my love, my fair one! 
for, lo, the winter,” i, ¢., the reign of the Cutheans, who persuaded the world, 
and led it astray by its Hes “is past; the rain,” f. ., subjection, ‘is gone and 
over; the flowers,”i. e., the signs of vietory, “ appear on the earth.” Which 
are they? Rabbi Berachya said in the name of Rabbi Isaac: Those four car- 
enters (ef, Zech. 1. 20), viz., Elijah, King Messiah, Metchizedek and the an- 
ointed warrior, ‘The time of the singing is come,” i, e., the time is come to 
redeem Israel; ‘‘and the voice of the turtle,” i.e., the voiee of the King Mes- 
siab, “is heard in our land,” which exclaims: “How beautiful upon the 
‘mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings” (Isa. x. 7)— 
‘Midrash in loco; Pesikta (ed. Buber), p. 49. 

11.18. “The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender 

grape give a good smell.” 
Rabbi Hiya har Abba said: The days of the Messiah will be preceded by a 
‘great plague, which will destroy the wicked. ‘And the vines with the tender 
grape,” ete, ‘This refers to those who are left, as itis said, “He that is lett 
in Zion, and he that remaineth in Jerusalem ” (Isa. 1v. 8)—Midrash in loco; 
Pesikta, Le. 

TIL. 11. “In the day of his espousals and in the day of the gladness of his heart.”” 
‘Phis denotes the days of the Messiah, because the Holy One, blessed be he! 
is likened to a bridegroom, “as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride” 
(Isa. zxx1. 5); ‘and in the day of the gladness of his heart” refers to the re- 
‘building of the temple (for it is sald): “And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and 
joy in my people” (Isa. L2cv. 19).—Yalkut in loco (vol. 11 p. 1784). 

IV.5. ‘The two breasts are like two young roes that are twins,” ete. 

‘Targum: Tyo deliverers there shall be to deliver thee, Messiah, Son of David, 
and Messiah, Son of Ephraim, who are like to Moses and Aaron, the sons of 
Tochebed, who were as two fair gazelles that are twins. 

IV. 16. “Awake, O north wind, and come, thou south.” 
‘This refers to King Messiah, who is in a northern region, that he may come 
‘and rebuild the sanctuary, which is to be in the south.—Midrash in loco, 

‘VI. 10. “Who is she that looketh forth as the morning,” ete. 

‘Dhis signifies the redemption of the Messiah. For as, when the morning 
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rises, the darkness flees before it, so shall darkness fall upon the kingdoms of 
this world when the Messiah comes. And yet again, as the sun and moon 
appear, so will thé kingdom of the Messiah also appear.” Yalkutin 10c0, (114 
fol. 180, col. 3). 

‘VIL. 6. “How fair and how pleasant art thou.”? 
How fair art thou by the exercise of commandments, how pleasant by kind- 
ness....how fair in good works, how pleasant in this world; how fair in the 
world to come, how pleasant in the days of the Messiah.—Midrash in loco. 

‘VIL 18. “The mandrakes give a smell, and at our gates are all manner of 
pleasant fruits,” ete. 
Targum: And when it shall please the Lord to redeem his people from cap- 
tivity, it shall be said to King Messiah, Now tho end of the captivity is come, 
and the righteousness of the righteous smelleth sweet before me, as the smell 
of balsam. 

‘VEIL 1. “0 that thou wert as my brother, that sucked the breasts of my 
mother,” ete. 
‘Targum: And at that time shall King Messiah be revealed to the congregation 
of Israel. ‘Then shall the children of Israel say to him, Come, be thou with 
us for a brother, and we will go up to Jerusalem, and we will suck with thee 
‘the meanings of the law, even as a suckling sucketh the breasts of its mother. 

‘VIL 2. “I would lead thee, and bring thee into my mother’s house, who would 
instruct me.” 
‘Targum: I will ead thee, O King Messiah, and I will bring theo to the house 
of my sanctuary, and thou shalt teach me to fear before the Lord, and to 
walk in his ways, and there will we keep the feast of Leviathan? and we will 
drink old wine, which las been reserved in its grapes since the day the world 
‘was created, and of the pomegranates, the fruits which are prepared for the 
righteous in the garden of Eden. 








! Tat the morning was looked upon as the emblem of redemption, wo seo from the fellow. 

‘Rabb! Hiya, thoGreat,and Rabbi Simeon, tho son of Halaphts, onco walked together before 
‘Suntisoin the valley of Arbela, when the had of tho morning anounced. the dawn ofthe day. 
‘Vorlly, sala Ravot Hiya to Ravi Simeon, eo 8 Taraa's redemption, Itcommences little and 
{nsigaitcant, as the prophet says: “Whon T sit in darkness, the Lord shall o «ligt unto me” 
to. vi 8), But with Increasing power It completes Staaf (asin soon from the bistory of Rather, 
fof, oth. 110; wi I; vl 15, 10,-er, Talmud Beracdoth, tel. 2, 0.8 


2 The Jows expect a very sumptuous feast to bo mado for the righteous in the days of the 
Mossiab, which will consist of all sorts of fosh, sh and fowl. ‘The Jewish iturgy for Uo fount 
‘of Pentecost hts the following: “Fle will certainly bestow on us the portion which he has prom= 
{sed us of old. ‘The sporting of Leviathan with the ox of tho high mountain (alluding to tho 
Behemoth), when they shall uppronch exch other and éngage in battle. With bis bora he thrasta 
‘at the mightlost beasts, but the Leviathan will leap towards him with bis tus and great strength 
His crentor will thon approach him with his groat word, and wil propare hima for & banquet for 
‘he righteous, who will bo seated at a table formed of jasper and eurbuncle, witha river ofballn 
flowing Dofore them. When they will delight nemsel¥os and bo satiatod with the bowls of wine 
‘ropared at the creation, and reserve fn the winepress.” 
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‘VIL 4. “I charge you, O daughter of Jerusalem.” 
‘Targum: King Messiah shall say, I adjure you, O my people of the house of 
Israel, wherefore do ye contend against the people of the Jand, (desiring) to 
go out of captivity? And wherefore do ye rise up against the army of Gog 
and Magog? Tarry ye a litte, till the people be consumed who have gone up 
to wage war against Jerusalem, and afterwards the Lord of the world will 
remember unto you the mercies of the righteous, and it shall be pleasure be- 
fore him to redeem you. 

‘VIII. 11. A thousand pieces of silver.” 

‘These words refer to the Kingdom of heaven.— Tulmud Shebuoth, fol. 85, 
col. 2. 


Isaran. 


1,25, 26, “And I will tun my hand upon thee,” ete, 
Rabbi Simlai said in the name of Rabbi Elieser, the son of Rabbi Simeon : 
‘The son of David shall not come till all the judges and rulers in Israel shall 
have ceased, for it is sald: “ And I will tum my hand upon thee, aud purely 
purge away thy dross, and take away all thy tin, and I will restore thy judges.” 
—Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 1. 

IV.2. “In that day shall the branch of the Lord be beautiful and glorious, and 
‘the fruit of the earth shall be exeellent and comely for them that are escaped 
of Israel.” 

‘Targum: At that time the Messiah of the Lord shall be for joy and for glory, 
‘and the doors of the law for magnificence and for praise, for them that are 
‘escaped of Israel.” 

‘VI.18. “But yetit shall be a tenth, and it shall return,” ete. 

‘Rabbi Seira said that Rabbi Jeremiah, the son of Abba, said, In the time in 
which Messiah shall come, hostilities will increase against the wise men, as, 
{it bas been said before that Samuel said one suffering after the other, for it is 
said, But yet it shall be,” eto.—Tatmud Kethuboth, fol. 112, col. 2. 

‘VIII. 14, “And he shall be for a sanctuary, and for a stone of stumbling, and a 
rock of offence,” ete. 

Jehudah and Hezekiah, the sons of Rabbi Hiyah, were sitting at a meal, in 
‘the presence of Rabbi, without uttering a word. Give some wine to the boys, 
exclaimed Rabbi, that they may feel encouraged to say something. When they 
had drank the wine, they opened their mouths, and said: The Son of David 
‘will not come, until the two patriarchal houses of Israel shall cease, that is, 
the Head of the captivity in Babylon, and the Prince in the land of Israel: 
for it is said: “And he shall be for a sanctuary,” eto. My children, exclaim- 
ed Rabbi, you are thrusting thorns into my eyes. Said Rabbi Hiya, Rabbi, 
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take it not lof them; wine is given with seventy,! and so is a secret, when 
‘tho wine comes in, the secret goes out.—Tulmud Sanhedrin, fol. 38, ol. 1. 

TX. 6. ‘For unto us a child is born, unto us a son Ss given, and the government 
shall be upon,” ete. 
Rabbi Samuel, the son of Nachman, said: When Esau met Jacob, he said to 
‘him: My brother Jacob, let us walk together in this world. Jacob replied: 
“Let my lord, I pray thee, pass over before his servant” (Gen. xxxxu1. 14) 
‘What is the meaning of “I pray thee, pass ove"? Jacob said to him : I have 
yt to supply the King Messiah, of whom it is said, “Unto us a child is born.” 
Midrash on Deuteronomy, see. 1 (on chap. 1 4). 
‘Targum: ‘The propbet said to the house of David, For unto us a child is born, 
‘to us a son is given, and he shall receive the law upon him to keep it, and his 
name is called from eternity, Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Continuing 
for ever, the Messiah; for peace shall be multiplied upon us in his days. 

IX. 7. “Of the inerease of his government and peace there shall be no end,” ete. 
‘Rabbi Nathan sald, “and give thee peace” (Num. v1. 28) means the peace of 
‘the government of the house of David, as itis said, “of the increase,” ete.— 
Midrash on Numbers, v1. 22, see. 11; Siphre (ed. Friedmann), p. 12, el. 2 
Bar Kapara expounded at Sepphoris: Why is the word 709, “the in- 
crease,” written with a closed mem (the nal mem f), and not with the usual 
mom {9)? The Holy One, blessed be he! wished to make Hezekiah the Mes- 
siah, and Sennacherib Gog and Magog. But the attribute of judgment plead- 
ed against it, and said, David the king of Israel repeated so many songs and 
praises, and thou hast not made him the Messiah; and yet thou art thinking 
of making Hezekiah the Messiah, for whose sake so many miracles have been 
performed, and who, nevertheless, has not repeated one song of praise! So 
that counsel was closed (and hence the closed mem).—Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 
94, col. 1. 

X. 27, “And it shall come to pass in that day that his burden shall be taken 
away,” ete. 
Targum: And it shall come to pass.... and the people shall be broken before 
Messiah. 

XI 1, “And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch 
shall grow out of his roots.” 
Torgum: And there shall go forth a king from the sons of Jesse, and Messiah 
shall be anointed from his children’s children. See also Ps. ox. 2. 

XI2 “And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and,” ete. 
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Concerning the Messiah it is written : “And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
‘upon him,” ete-—Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 2, See also Gen. 1. 2. 

‘XI.8. “And shall make him of quick understanding (or scent) in the fear of the 

Lord, and he shall,” ete. 
On this the Talmud remarks: Rabbi Alexander says: The word 7/77} 
(i-e.,,his scent) teaches us that the Holy One has laden the Messiah with 
commandments and sufferings which were as heavy as millstones... Bar 
Coriba reigned two years and a half, and he told the Rabbis that he was the 
‘Messiah, ‘They replied, It is written of Messiah that he would scent out the 
‘good; canst thou do the same? When they saw that he could not do it, they 
slew him.—Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 2. 

XI.6. “The wolf shall also dwell with the lamb.” 

‘Targum: Tn the day of Israel's Messiah, peace shall be,multiplied on earth. 

‘XI.10. “And in that day there shall be a record.” 

Of. Gen. 2xrrx. 10. 

XIV. 29. “Rejoice not thou, whole Palestina, because the rod of him that smote 
‘thee is broken, for out of the serpent’s root shall come forth a cockatrice,” eto. 
‘Targum: Rejoice not....for from the children’s children of Jesse shall pro- 
ceed Messiah, and his works shall be among you as flying serpents. 

XVI. 1. “Send ye the lamb to the ruler of the land,” ete. 

‘Targum : They will bring tributes to the Messiah of Israel. 

XVI.5. “And in mercy shall the throne be established.” 
‘Then Israel’s Messiah shall establish his throne in mercy. 

XVII. 6. “He shall both cut off the sprigs with pruning-knives,” ete, 

‘Rabbi Hama, the son of Hanina, said: The Son of David will not como until 
the despicable government be destroyed from Israel; for it is said: “And he 
shall cut off the sprigs with pruning-knives,” and it is also written further 
on: “In that time shall the present be brought unto the Lord of hosts of a 
people scattered and peeled” (ibid. v. 7).—Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 1. 

XXI.11, 12, “The burden of Dumah. He called to me out of Seir, Watchman, 
‘what of the night? Watchman, what of the night? ‘The watchman said, the 
morning cometh,” ete. 

‘Rabbi Hanina, the son of Rabbi Abubu, said in the codex of Rabbi Meir, I 
found“ the burden of Dumah” written “burden of Rome.” Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi said: When one asks you: Where is your God ?—answer: In the 
‘great city of Rome; for it is said: “He calleth to me out of Seir.” Rabbi 
‘Simeon, the son of Yochai, said: Wherever the Israelites were banished, the 
Shechinah was banished with them. ‘They were banished into Egypt, and 
the Shechinah was banished with them, and this is the meaning of “Did I 
plainly appear unto the house of thy father, when they were in Egypt in 
‘Pharaoh’s house?” (1 Sam. 11. 27). ‘They were banished to Babylon, and so 
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also the Shechinah, for itis written: “For your sake I have sent to Baby- 
Jon” (Isa, xxnt. 14). ‘They were banished to Media, and so the Shechinah, 
“And I will set my throne in Elam” (Jer. xz1x. 98), where Elam means 
‘Media, as it is said: “And I was at Shushan in the palace which is in the 
province of Elam” (Dan. virt. 2). They were banished to Greece, and so the 
Shechinah, as it is said: “ And I raised up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, 
© Greece” (Zech. 1x. 18). ‘They were banished to Rome, and so the Shechi- 
nah, as itis said’: “ He calleth me out of Soir, Watchman, what of the night?” 
‘The Israclites said to Isaiah : Isaiah, our master, what shall yet happen to us 
from this night? Wait, he replied, I will inquire. Having inquired, he re- 
turned to them and they asked again: “ Watchman, what of the night ? watch- 
man, what of the night?” He replied, “The watchman said, the morning 
cometh.” And night too? Yes, but not so as you think, replied he; the 
morning comes for the righteous and the night for the wicked, the morning 
for the Israelites and the night for the idolaters. ‘They said to him, When? 
He replied: When ye seek (God), he seeks you too, as itis said: “If ye will 
enquire, enquire ye.” ‘They said to him, What keeps the moming back? He 
replied, Repentance; for itis said: “Return, come.”—Jer. Tuanith, fol. 64, col. 1. 
‘What is the meaning of “ It is anight to be much observed”? (Exod. x11. 42). 
(A night) in which God did great things to the righteous, as he did great 
things to the Israelites in Egypt. In that night he saved Herekiah ; in that 
night he sayed Hananiah and his associates; in it he saved Daniel from the 
Vion’s den, and in that same night the Messiah and Elijah will prove them- 
selves as great, as itis said: ‘The watchman said, the morning cometh, and 
also the night” (Isa. xxx. 12).—2fidrash on Bzod, x11, 41; see. 18. 

‘XXIIL 16, “ According to the days of one king.” 
‘What king is this that is singled out as one? Thou must say, This is the 
King Messiah, and no other.—Tulmud Sanhedrin, fol. 99, e01. 1. 

‘XXIV. 23. “Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed.” 
Why the pleonastic wav (in “and his offering” y)39p\, Num. var. 18)? 
‘Rabbi Bibi said in the name of Rabbi Reuben, ‘This refers to the six things 
which were taken from the first man, but which return again with an off- 
spring of Nahshon, which is the Messiah. ‘These things are: his splendor, 
life, stature, the fruits of the earth, the fruits of the tree, and the light. His 
splendor, for it is said: “Thou changest his countenance, and sendest him 
away” (Job xry. 20); his life, for it is said: “For dust thou art, and unto 
ust shalt thou return ” (Gen. mt. 19}; his stature, for itis said: “And Adam 
hid himself " (Gen. 111. 8); the fruits of the earth and the fruits of the tree, 
for it is said: “Cursed is the ground for thy sake” (Gen. m1. 17); the lights, 
for if is said: “Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed.” 
—Midrash on Numbers vit. 18; s00. 18. 
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XXYV. 8, “He will swallow up death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces.” 
On the festivals of the new moon, of dedication, and of purim, the mourning 
‘women may wail aloud and may clap the palms of their hands together, but 
must not sing funeral dirges; but when the corpse is interred, they must 
neither wail aloud, nor sing dinges...But of the future ages that are to come, 
it is said: He shall swallow up death in victory, and the Lord God will wipe 
away tears from off all faces.”—Talmud Moed Katon, fol. 28, col. 2. 
In this world we are given up to death on account of our sins, but in the 
‘world to come “ he will swallow up death in victory,” ete.—Siphra in Yalkut 
on Levitics, Xx1V. 81. 
‘The ninth sign of the coming of the Messiah will be that death will cease, as 
it is said: “He will swallow up death in victory,” ete—Midrash on Brod. 
2M. 12; see, 16. 

XXVIL. 18. “And it shall come to pass in that day, that the great trumpet shall 
be blown,” ete. 
‘This passage is quoted in connection with the future deliverance,—Talmud 
Rosh ha-Shanah, fol. 11, col. 2. 
‘The rabbis have taught: The ten tribes have no portion in the world to come; 
for it is said: “ And the Lord rooted them out of their land in anger, and in 
‘wrath, and in great indignation” (Deut. xxrx. 28). “And he rooted them 
out of their Jand,” that is, from this world; ‘‘and cast them into another land,” 
that is, the world to come. ‘The words of Rabbi Akiva, Rabbi Simeon, the son 
of Jehudah of the village Acco, said in the name of Rabbi Simeon, If their 
designs continue as they are this day, they will not return ; but if not, they 
will return. Rabbi says, they will enter the world to come; for it is said: 
“And it shall come to pass in that day, that the great trumpet" shall be 
blown,” ete.—Talmud Sankedrin, fol. 110, col. 2. 
‘The Holy One, blessed be he! sald: In this world I gave my law with the 
sound of a trumpet, but in the future I will gather your exiles with the sound 
of a trumpet, as it is said: “And it shall come to pass in that day,” ete.— 
Yalkut on Nur, x. 2. 

XXVIII. 5, “In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a erown of glory.” 
‘Targum: Tn that time shall the Messiah of the Lord of hosts be a crown of 
joy. 


THE PASSIVE OF QAL, 


By L. N. Dera, 
Loulsvile, Ky. 


Should I ever edit a Hebrew grammar, I would set down as one of the para- 
‘igms of the verb, on an equal footing with the others, a Passive of the Qil— 
standing in the same relation to it, as Pii'él stands to PY‘él and as Héph'al stands: 
to Hiph'l 

‘Phe current teaching on the subject is, tha, in biblical Hebrew, this Passive 
no longer exists, except in the Partciple (AY, but that its Proterit and Future 
‘are lost. Until Jules Oppert proved the contrary, it was also thought that the 
‘Nunnation, and the end-vowels for case and mood were not to be found in biblical 
‘Hebrew; but we find them now in numerous places even in the voweling of the 
‘Massorites, and can never know in how many other places those gentlemen, in 
their zeal for a uniform grammar, suppressed them. ‘They left the endings only 
‘where the letter of the text, aside from any voweling, compelled them to do so. 

Tt is the same with the Passive Qil, ‘There {sa small number of verbs in 
which (although there is no Pr‘él or HYph'il) Pi'xl and Héph'sl forms are used in the 
‘Passive sense, or in which these conjugations have not the sense of which the Pas- 
sive is sought to be conveyed. ‘The foremost of these words is py. There 
{is no room either for an intensive or fora causative, of the verb “to take.” Yet 
ve ind the Future Np? and the Paeterit 7; the former clased as Haph, 
the later, though without the Dighas, as PHA without any substantial reason 
‘why two conjugations should be chosen to fumish the two tenses. A glance at 
an Arabic grammar suggests the answer to the riddle; both forms are Qil in the 
Passive. ‘The form usually employed in Hebrew to denote the Passive is Niph'al; 
but the letters of the text would in neither case lend themselves to Niph'dl; in 
the Future the loss of the 5 precludes the reading Py99'- From the root 1M, we 
find in ike manner 75} which has no sense as a Hopi, buts a Passive Qil, by 
the side of pm}; yet we do not nd YM) in the Preterit, probably because the 
letters might just as well be read 73393- 

1m like manner we have Dp will be avenged” —o so-called Hpk, withe 
out a corresponding Hiphit—and 7779! «pretended Pits, “she was born,” 
where the Pre] "19 would furnish an improper meaning, it being applied only to 
the act of midwifery. ‘That P7D9 is the only word which has its Pasive assigned 
to two conjugations, other than Niph'f, arises from the circumstance that in this 
‘word alone a letter other than ) is elided in the Future; hence it i the only word 
in which the letters cannot in either tense be voweled so as to produce a NYph'tl. 
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‘One who takes the trouble will find a number of other passages, and of other 
‘verbs, beside the four xoots (7%, D3 [M2 fp) that Ihave named. After 
the Massorites had taken up the arbitrary notion that there must not be a short i 
or 6 in an open syllable, the Dagh@sh in p17? and the pretense of a Pif'il fol- 
owed asa necessity. A more rational systeim of voweling than that which grew 
‘up on the corrupt pronunciation of Galilee, would show a much closer kinship 
‘between Hebrew grammar and that of elassie Arabic, than the Massora discloses, 
‘though even there it may be read between the lines. 


> CONTRIBUTED +QOTES.< 





Digdaq.—The word PY is derived from the root |" which signifies to 
beat small, to erush, to pulverize, whenee the noun p% a thin covering, veil 
and the adjective 7 fine, thin, small, subtle, ete. Although the verb itself, and 
its cognates and derivatives, are classical Hebrew, yet the term PAP" is alto- 
gether of rabbinical origin. In.a figurative senso, the verb signifies to discuss, to 
be exact, or accurate, to analyze, separate, reine, critielse, the noun importing 
Aisquisition, accuracy, or exactness. Buxtorf, in his lexieon, defines YIP 
thos, “Subiis et aenrata disqisitio, grammatica.” ‘The term was appropriated 
by the Jewish doctors of the Middle Ages to designate grammar, and has been 
applied to that department of scletife study by the Jewish grammarians ever 
since. “Grammar,” says G. J. Vossus, is called by the rabbis DY that is 
subtiltas, because it treats aeourately, and in a refined manner, with utmost pre- 
cision, the leters, points, inflections, ana entire nature and constitution of words 
fn the Hebrew language.” So Boxtorf, “Grammar is the ars bene loqundi 
Hebrais, hebraice. In Hebrew, it is called PrP |.” Whoever has studied He- 
brew critically, in sueh grammars as those of Gesenius, Freytag, Hupfeld, Ewald, 
Stier, Nordheimer, Nigelsbach, or Green, or has been able to read the grammars of 
Chayug, Kimehi, or Ben Zeeb, will be at-no loss to discover the remarkable pro- 
priety of the application of the rabbinical term to the eritieal and philosophical 
structure of the language, its phenomena, and laws. ‘The term itself also reveals 
the wonderful ertical spirit with which the medizral Hebrew doctors set about 
the institution of grammatical science, so far as relates to the holy tongue. It 
aequaints us with the nature of their study, refined, incisive, exact, examining, 
with shrewdness and care the letters and words of the language, their origin, 
nature, inflection, strusture, and relations. ‘This was the charm that constantly 
engaged their attention, since the era ofthe Massorit leaders, who, for the most 
part, contented themselves with the more elementary beginnings of gram- 
rmatical science, sueh as connecting the letters, afixing the points and accents, 
noting the agreement or difference of words, as also their various writing, 
but not advancing, a8 did the medieval scholars, to an observation of the 
genius of the language, describing its phenomena, ascertaining its laws, anoma- 
lies, and analogies, investigating its sources, or causes, and Kindred relations, 
or gathering from the language itself whatever might make for the more sure 
interpretation of the Sacred Books. ‘The men of the Massora, NDA *YIs 
did great service, in their labor to establish a correct text, giving, in doubt- 
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fal cases, both "Ip and 31773, and by thelr system of pointing, preserving 
‘a true pronunciation, as, by their system of accents, not only indicating 
the tone-syllable, dividing the sentence, regulating the cantillation, and trans- 
mitting, in many important eases, the traditional interpretation, thus imparting. 
‘great precision to the language, and making succeeding ages debtors to thelr toil. 
But their work, in comparison with that of the doctors of PY}, was rather 
‘that which a Prisoian and Aristarehus would have ealled by the name “ @ramma- 
tistica,” not “ Grammatiea.” ‘The work, on the other hand, of the noble Jewish 
scholars, beginning with the Karaite doctors in their contest with the Talmudists, 
exalted the treatment of the Hebrew language to the dignity of a true science, 
ust such a critical and philosophical py as the language required. Alting, 
in his admirable Grammar of the Punctuation of the Holy Tongue, has aptly said, 
‘Phis isa firm persuasion in my mind, that only then will Hebrew grammar come 
to be a true py"ID7, Subilitas, when the varlous reasons of it, and ofits pointing, 
are deduced from the fundamental principles of the language itself,”—an antici- 
pation of the triumphs of more modem times. 

Leopold Dukes informs us, in a foot-note to a passage in his Literaturhisto- 
rische Mitthetlungen, that, in the Talmud, there is no distinct technical expression 
for the word grammar. ‘The application of the words PAD and HYD, the 
former to grammar, the latter to grammarian, is of lier tate, ‘The words are 
indeed found in the Talmud, but are used simply to signify to observe with 
serutiny,” or “to consider accurately,” or “ observe exactness ”—(Genauigheit beod- 
‘achten) and, in this sense, are employed to designate the faithful following, or fol- 
Towers, of the Mosate commandments. Subsequently, the term P7}D"1) came to 
signify the Hebrew punctator, because of the accuracy required in pointing the 
‘ext. Dukes also informs us that Rabbi Menahem Ben Serug was the first Jewish 
author in whom the expressions [iW97 PYIPT for grammar, and SPP ID 
Tiv57 for grammarians, of the Holy’ Tongue, are found. AU that 1s meant, 
evidently, by this is that, antecedently to Menahem, the term >y7)7 was not 
‘used in combination with the other, a statement supported by abundant evidence 
arawn from the preceding treatises on grammatical science, ‘The title of Saadia’s 
“ Grammatical Works” is pYTPTT MDNYD- The title of one of Rabbi Jonah 
Ben Giannach’s book is Kitab Al-Luma, which Ewald renders Buch der Untersu- 
eung (Book of Invetigation) and substantially equivalent to PY. So Munk 
in his interesting papers in the Asiatic Journal, 1851, p. 425, gives the title and 
explanation of Saadia’s work “ Kitab ALLuma, c'esta-dire Livre du Digdug, mot 
hébreu dont Ie sens est examen, recherche, et signifie faire des recherches dans Ia 
langue.” ‘The title given by Aben Ezra to his Hebrew translation of Chayug’s 
srammatical works is DYAP *IDD Books of Grammar, and Chayug himsel is 
Aenominated PIN PPV the Oki Grammarian, and DIP WIT WNT 
Ohief of Grammarians. ‘The title of Aben Eara’s own work on grammar is simply 
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DPN IP which would be appropriately translated by Grammatice Variorum. 
More evidence of the same sort could be addueed from the works of Rashil and 
Kimchi, Bartolocel mentions an anonymous Hebrew grammar, found in the 
‘Vatican Library, with the title ND [iw PIP Grammar of the Holy Lan- 
‘guage, Not a few Christian writers on Hebrew grammar have, in imitation of 
the Hebrew doctors, published their own works under the Hebrew title. ‘This 
briet notice of Digdug may serve to satisfy the justifiable curiosity of students, or 
beginners in the study, of the Hebrew language, who may have met with the 
word unexplained, and desire to know something of its origin and history. It 
is a synonym for “Scientific Grammar.” Kimchi, at the close of his Michlo, 
thas a verse which is quoted by both Buxtorf and Bythner, in their grammars, 
in which the word occurs; a verse containing excellent advice to all students. 
We subjoin it, forthe benefit of such. It isa little sermon. 
fap? 19 AIIN) TW? WwW 
12. N2) PyAPT Tio! Wp? NP) 
DY JOY Twas WANN HD 
127 79D "P20 HT 
‘which, in Latin dress, appears thus — 
Qui discit, ot lex of (est) in possessionem, 
Et non discit fundamenta Digdug, neque intelligit, 
(Est) sicut arator qui agit boves, 
Et manus ¢jus (est) sine Daculo aut stimulo, 
Narwanmen West, D. D., 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Notes on Malachl,—MAL, 1.:8.—The Revisers well translate }3h) jackals 
{nnstead of dragons, as Luther (Drachen) and the Authorized Version have it, The 
Septuagint has édyara ipinov dwellings ofthe desert. DeWetto, and Gesentius in his 
‘Thesaurus, still translate ‘‘domicilia, mansiones;” but Ewald (Gram., # 1762), 
Kohler, Stier, and others, regard }37) asa feminine form used here instead of 
the more common O37), from the sing. 119 wol, jackal, or a similar animal. ‘The 
preposition © ean be more readily explained if we translate " jacksls,” not “hab- 
stations.” 

I. 8.We prefer the margin, “From your hand” to the text of the Revision, 
“By your means.” ‘The context is: Entreat God's favor (looking, at the same 
time, at the polluted offerings which God received from your hands)—will he 
accept any of your persons?” Compare verse 18, D37W19, which the Revisers 
‘there translate of your hands.” 


Not Rashi the Commontator, Dut Rashi the Grammarian, Jarehl. 
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Ii. 8—I will rebuke the seed.” Some ancient versions translate “I will 
curse for you the arm,” reading p"}7) Instead of 7A]. Among German crtios 
Ewald, Reinke, Kohler, and even Kell, accept the change. ‘The thought would 
then be: The priest raises his arm to bless the people; but the Lord curses it,— 
yea, does more, strews dang into the faces of the offeating priests, Jishonoring 
them. Yahweh exercises jus talinis: they bave despised him; now he treats 
them with contempt 

TL. 12.—pyYy) Nyy the Revisers translate “‘him that waketh and him that 
answereth.”” Tt seems to me that the uso of “ waketh” does not make it clear 
‘whother the Rovisers thought “\ was transitive or intransitive. IJ} signifies a 
person who is awake, Hitzig has well said that because a man is an Whe is 
not of necessity a “Wpbf. Delitzch (in his “ Lectures”) translates ‘him that is 
awake and him that answereth.” He does not regard the words as correlated 
poles (as, for example, “head and tall”), but as the signieation of one human 
being; otherwise, we might expect Np or TW 

TL 15.—We prefer the margin, And not one hath done so, who hada residue 
of the spiit,”to the text. ‘The Isralites refer, it seems to mo, in thelr thoughts, 
to Abrabam, who disowned Hagar, and sent her away; they regard him as also 
hnaving acted treacherously, that is, as having broken the eovenant made with 
Hagar. But the prophet answers, The one you think of hath not done 50. Now 
follows TINT 779) and what has he done?” (MWY is implied). “He sought 
the seed of God.” ‘Thus we would translate, in preference to the reading of the 
Revisers, “And did he not make one ?” 

Coxoxvstow.—The Hebrew student will find, in the Hebrew Bible, an adai- 
tion tothe text after 1.24. ‘There the words [I'D pM are found. ‘The let- 
ters ph stand for PYW" Leia, WHY MP, setll of the minor prophets, 
IMYP Pheer, and OTP Kola. ‘These have a special sgn, namely, f3YD. 
{In thle synagogue, the verte preceding the last verse of these books or serolls was 
to be repeated, because the last verse sounded too harsh. Isaiah closes with “For 
their worm shall not die, neither shall thelr fire be quenched; and they shall be 
‘an abborring unto all lesh;” but inthe synagogue verse 25 was repeated after 
verse 4, “to close with words of comfort.” ‘Thus also here in Malachi and in 


\e other books mentioned. 
‘. J. Wesen, 


Philadelphia. 

Abraham Firkowitsch.—The article entitled “ Writing among the Hebrews,” 
‘which Professor H. L. Strack contributed to the July number of Heprarca, 
possesses a peculiar interest to students. Ihave especially noted his comments 
‘on the manuseripts unearthed in the Crimea by Abraham Firkowitsch, and which 
‘Professor Strack—in opposition to Professor D. Chwolson—asserts were forgeries. 
With the main argument, in this particular case, I am not entirely familiar; but 
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‘it seems passing strange that many of the best scholars of our century had faith 
4n Firkowitsch, and considered his discoveries genuine, and of a highly valuable 
character. His “finds” were, besides, the means of introducing to the world of 
letters an author whose fame rests principally on his works concerning the history 
and literature of the Karaites, based upon these same writings which itkowitech 
‘claimed to have found, as narrated above. I refer to Simcha Pinsker, the learned 
Galician, whose HYIP "yp? (“Collection from the Days of Old”), a pon- 
erous volume, devoted to the ites, their origin and religious development 
as Jewish schismatics, is recognized as the book on the subject. Pinsker’s enthu- 
siasm over Karaistn knew no bounds; and while some of his conclusions appear 
rather problematical, it is hard to believe, in view of all the attending ciroum- 
stances, that Firkowitseh wilfully perpetrated, or even countenanced, the mon- 
strous forgeries with which he is charged. 
‘Huewny S. Monars, 
Philadelphia. 


‘Mr. Bennett’s Articles on the Hebrew Tenses,—The outline of these articles, 
‘one ‘of which appeared in the July H=prarca, the second appearing in this num- 
Der, will be of practical aid especially to beginners in the study of Hebrew. ‘The 
principal works referred to in these articles are 

(1) Davidson's “ Hebrew Grammar ;” 

(2) Robertson’s “Translation of Miiller’s Outlines of Hebrew Syntax” 

(8) Driver’s “Use of the Tenses in Hebrew;”” 

(4) Morris’ « Historical Outlines of English Accidence,” and 

(5) Morris’ “English Grammar” (series of Litetature Primers). 

Par I. 

1. The Actual Usage of the Tenses in the Herateuch compared with statements in 
Grammars. 

2 Statements of Grammars: 

(1) Their relation to the old theory of the tenses; 

(2) Their want of cleamess as to the differences of style in poetry and 
prose; 

(8) Their subjection to German influence. 

8. ‘The Occurrences and Usage of the Tenses in the Hezateuch; Deductions as to 
Usage; Examination of Beceptional Cases. 

4. The Sequence of the Tenses (with special reference to the Imperfect with 
Waw Cons.): 

(1) Statements of grammars; 

(2) Way in which they would [naturally be understood ; 
(8) Tested by the usage of the Hexateueh ; 

(4) Deductions; 
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(6) Attempt to construct theory on the basis of these results; 
(6) Objections to statements of grammars; Résumé. 
Parr IL. 
1, Hebrew and English: 
(2) German indirect and unsuitable mediun of Hebrew knowledge; 
(2) Moder system of English syntax ignored; 
(8) Two simple tense-forms in Hebrew and English ; 
(4) Ambiguity as to use of one of these in both languages; 
(6) Ineeach language same form in two different uses differently derived, 
2, Uses of the Perfect: 
(1) Hebrew Perfoot includes the uses of the tenses of the English Perfect; 
(2) Usos of the form of the English Present Perfect include most of the 
uses of Hebrew Perfect 
. Uses of the Imperfect 
(1) The uses of the Hebrew Impertect include the uses of the tenses of the 
English Indefinite; 
(2) ‘Phe uses of the form of the English Indefinite Present include most of 
those of the Hebrew Imperfe 
(8) The same true of tho English Future Indefinite; 
(4) Summary; 
(6) Aiternation of tepse 
4. Tenses of Joshua ev.—ate.: 
(2) Statement of facts; 
(2) According to Driver, tenses frequentative; 
(8) Theory that sections are direct quotations from documents containing 
decrees. 











‘An Examination on Psalms X1.—LXXUL—That our readers may gain a gen- 
oral idea of what an examination in“ Old Testament Exegesis” means in Eng- 
Jand, wo subjoin the “paper” of such an examination on Psalms XL.-LXXII., 
‘as conducted by the Rev. T, K. Cheyne. ‘The last requirement, namely, the trans- 
Intion, with notes, of a passage of which the pointed text is given, is here omitted, 
4, Mention any Psalms in this section which, on internal grounds, may-be re- 

‘garded as of post-Davidic origin. Are there any which, perhaps, point to a 
‘Maccabenn date? On what grounds has this been held? Tow does the ques- 
tion stand related to the history of the formation of the Canon ? 

9, “Secular poems pressed into the service of religion.” To which Psalm may 
this desoription apply? If you accept it, ean you justify the admission of the 
Psalm into the Psalter ? 

8. “Hath brought life and immortality to light.” Illustrate the guricavres of 2 
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‘Tim, 1. 10 from the Psalms in this section, tracing out the presentiments of 
the Psalmist. 

Give any one view of the cirumstances under which Psalm ixviit, may have 
‘been written; trace the connection, so far as it is clear, of the Psalm; and 
{llustrate from it the practice of interweaving phrases from the older Scriptures. 
‘Translate, with a few brief grammatical or exegetical notes :— 


oy sina wo Napa NATTA NTN Ny 
vamp aya Fyn) yp Tia ae NIL? 
ESD TRE np Nay nay Te PID big Fi npr & 
EngD Bup pp opunn? Da qPNIP ARH co 
PONTOND DD ny yore Otay TTT ANN (a) 
PIMPS WAN? DpwIn IMAM TON YANN 
pen op kop orang. top mafwyn nd NPRYM PAA NTE 
map DIN AN ND A IBID OA 
SR ApOY 
MIDI OWA-DD WN Hwa PEN Now apn nn) 
sb ayrgy yp nara WITT OA WNT Pay | raNeD TT 
SPT? 
Polnt and translate, with notes grammatical or exegetical, where required :— 
SAT TON YD TWD Yor MAT APD WK Ve 
ED bo Np pas nay psa pasrchs enw qu swsp 
YUN ay ND ODO AID: Bawa YD TINNAND OTN 
v2 9m ow Onin AAT: oN? YoNaD WDA DN DA 
HAYDN DAL WNT we ny IW DAP M3 
DINON WT YD Oday mand) ODN TDN YD MINDS 
PIs pNensp-y JAN JD OMON Jowd | J23"7 IPI On 
spose yyoo ray nya Aydan psa poe Bey ANID 
PUMOIN UD TPAD DIT? NW EAT NW MBP ps 130 
yan NAD) Dy ADS DTN AND PAM TP NON yD 
rmoy 
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7. Point and translate, with notes grammatical or exegetical, where required :— 
PND THIONY OAT POY INQWD'ND NWN TDTT DNR *D 
DITOR TDD THD PND WN TID BYP ITVS WAI TN 
:D29p3 DN93 nye Den Ne TY woop mow :waI3 F972 
TIMOR OMT) IPI IW WY TAN NPN TINT IN 

py pYDIA"D Y-aIpo ws) DYwWIMD op Yow MANY 
ae ND wd may PRAWN 29D DIP aw Dyn ON ye 
nna 99n yenwa yr nou: DTN 
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‘A Now Yolume,—With this number Hpnarca enters upon its third volume, 
‘As in the case of its companion-journal, The Old ‘Testament Student, the 
Aificulties in the way of its success have been many. Nor have they all been 
overcome, It is true, however, that the outlook is brighter than it has ever before 
‘been; and itis believed that, if those interested in Semitio study will but lend the 
‘aid which ought reasonably to be expected of them, the assured continuance of 
‘the journal would quickly follow. But what, it will be asked, is the nature of the 
ervico asked of them? ‘The answer is two-fold : (1) Contributions for publication, 
written in the line to which the journal is devoted, and with the alm which it 
Seeks to serve. Ibis not an easy task to secure just the class of contributions 
‘which will accomplish the end sought. (2) Assistance in increasing the circulation 
of the journal, ‘This is a matter of prime importance, Ie it is to do a work in 
‘the interest of Hebrew and Semitic study, Hzpratca must reach those who ate al- 
ready interested in such study and also those who, perhaps, may be led to become 
interested in it, If it is to continue, it must recelve a sufficient financial support to 
‘make continuance possible, ‘The progress in both of these particulars during the 
‘your just past has been noteworthy, A similar progress for another year or two 
‘will practically settle tho question. May not the Managing Editor of Hiwnarca 
hope to receive from the friends of Semitic study in America and England such 
substantial aid as will make it possible to issue the journal this year without 
‘financial loss. 


‘Tho Present Number,—We have before referred to the dificulty experienced 
in Onding material worthy of publication in ILepRatca, which would, at the same 
timo, be of practical and immediate value to that largo class of our constituency, 
‘comparative beginners in Semitic work. ‘This number, we are persuaded, accom- 
plishos this end, as perhaps no previous number has done. Mr, Pinches? valuable 
paper will be appreciated only by Assyriologists; but the student who has read 
only the first chapter of Genesis, as well as the professional scholar, will be inter- 
ested in the clear and sharp presentation by Mr. Bennott of what may well be 
‘alled the most practical question in Hebrew Syntax. Prof. Green's paperin the 
ine of critical inquiry, and Dr. Piok’s in that of Jewish interpretation, will, like- 
‘wise, bo found full of interest to both student and scholar. ‘The ‘Contributed 
Notes,” also, include topics of general as well as of special interest 

‘Wo desire our readers to understand the double stand-point from which 
‘HEDRAICA must be edited, viz. that of the student, as well as that of tho profes- 
‘sional Semitist. We trust that we may be able to satisfy both classes of our con- 
stituency. 

Dr. Iastrow’s Dictionary.—We notice with pleasure the prospectus of “A. 
Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerusbalmi, and the Mia- 
rashio Literature, ™ compiled by M. Jastrow, Ph.D., of Philadelphia. If there is 
‘any department of Hebrew or Semitic study in which “aids” for the use of the 





























‘to bo pubilshed by G. P, Putnam's Sons, New York. 
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student are needed, i isin the line of the work proposed. ‘The Talmud is a laby- 
rinth to the ordinary student; and so truly is this the case that, outside of the 
Jowish scholars themselves, there may be said to be almost no students of the 
‘Talmud. With such a dictionary as this at hand, the task will not be the hope- 
Jess one it has hitherto been. The following extract from the “ Prospectus” will 
furnish a general idea of the work proposed — 

“The lexicon, in its arrangement, method and conciseness, is to be like the 
‘modem dictionaries, which have made classical studies a pleasure. ‘The old fash- 
{on of unsystematically hunting for phonetic coincidences in al possible languages: 
hhas been rejected. But while the work is based on philological principles, it 
avoids the abstruse discussions which have made similar works in other languages. 
repellent to the student. 

“Presenting the development of the Hebrew and Aramaic languages during 
‘the nine hundred years preceding the eleventh century of the common era, it may 
claim to be a contribution to comparative Semitic philology. ‘The foreign ele- 
‘ments in those languages will guide the student of post-classical Greek and Latin 
to the knowledge of words and meanings which may decide mooted questions of 
Aialect, and shed light on other obscurities in his province of study. For these 
‘Purposes each part of the work as it appears is an independent monograph. 

“The work will be completed in about twelve parts of 98 quarto pages each. 
Its price ($2.00 a part) has been fixed as low as possible, soas to place it within the 
reach of all to whom may be of service. ‘The first part will be ready for delivery 
about the 15th of September, and if the proper support be extended, the parts will 
follow each other at intervals of about three to six months.” 


A Little Knowledge of Hebrew.—A little knowledge is not always a danger- 
ous thing. Tt depends a great deal upon the person who has this little knowledge. 
Ithe is a fool, tt may do him damage; if he is a man, and above all, a Christian 
minister with common sense and a clear conviction of duty, a little knowledge 
‘will prove to bea good thing. It may not be, quantitatively considered, a large 
amount of Hebrew which a student learns during a four weeks’ attendance at a 
‘Summer School; but if rightly managed this small beginning may prove the basis 
of asolid superstructure. Everything depends upon the use made of this begin- 
ning. Men that come to a Summer School or who take a course in the Correspond- 
fence School are supposed to be of a kind that do so in order to learn, men who 
need not be driven, but only led. And experience has shown that, with such men, 
even the few weeks instruction in July or August has given them a fair start in 
becoming good Hebrew students, whose knowledge of the Old Testament tongue 
hhas been of great aid to them in their work. Then it must be remembered that 
‘most of these men have had some drill in acquiring languages, and this, together 
swith she matured character of their minds and judgments, helps much toward 
‘making the Summer and Correspondence Schools a success. 


‘Comparison of Greek and Hebrew.—Stadents who are somewhat advanced in 
‘Hebrew, and have a fair knowledge of Greek, will find it a most profitable study 
to compare, verse for verse, the Greek New Testament with the Hebrew transla- 
tion of Professor Delitzsch ; also the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament 
‘with the original Hebrew. Comparing the differences of the idioms of the two 

“3 
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Janguages, seeing how the same thought is expressed in both, will draw special 
attention to the peculiarities of both. ‘The law of contrast works here also, and 
close examination of the philosophical Greek diction and thought in the garment 
of the simple and natural Hebrew is full of surprise and instruction, 

An Essay on the Book of Proverbs.—Attention is invited to the recent offer 
of a prize of fifty dollars by the Young Men’s Hebrew Assoctation for the best 
paper on “the Principles of Ethies in the Sayings contained in the Book of Prov- 
erbs, with an Inquiry into the Social Conditions which they reflect.”” We notice 
that the judges are to be Drs. Jastrow of Philadelphia, Gottheil of New York and 
Felsenthal of Chicago; that competition is open to all, and that the papers must 
be handed in before April 1, 1887. 

Is not this a movement worthy of commendation, and of imitation? It is to 
bbe hoped that similar incentives will be offered by other organizations interested 
in Hebrew study. We trust that the number of those competing for this prize 
may be very great. 


A Note from Prof. Hall.—The following Note from Prof. Hall will be self- 
explanatory. Its sincerely hoped that for the sake of Syriac learning in England 
and America, the proposed translation of Prof. Noldeke’s Syriac Grammar may 
soon be issued. 

‘To Tae Eprron or Hepratca:— 

‘With reference to an Editorial Note in Hesnarca of April last, respecting a 
proposed translation of Néldeke's Syriac Grammar, I beg leave to say, with Prof. 
‘Noldeke’s concurrence, that his letter to me was not intended by him for publica 
tion, and that its getting into print was through a misunderstanding, “Also that 
‘he translation in FLEBRAICA contained some slight oversights, though none unfa- 
‘vorable to the parties concerned. It was a mistake, also, to state that the proofs 
or sheets therein referred to were printed ; whereas they were in manuscript only, 
containing about as much matter as a “Bogen” of the original printed German, 
Further, that the publishers have assured Prof. Noldeke that they never thought 
of publishing the translation against his wish ; and their direct correspondence 
‘with him has been that of honorable men. 

‘Yours truly, 











Isaac H. Haut. 


‘The Study of Syriae—In the general awakening of interest in Semitic study, 
it may well be asked if the Syriac has not been neglected. ‘The Hebrew is studied 
with renewed vigor, not merely as the medium of revelation and the vehicle of 
inspiration, but also linguistically and comparatively as “‘a branch of learning.” 
“Arabic has long been considered necessary for any one who will thoroughly under- 
stand the original forms of the etymology, the primitive meanings of the roots, 
and the most perfect development of the syntax of the Semitic tongues. Assyr- 
fan, too, is pursued with assidaity; for the history of the mighty peoples who 
used it as their vernacalar, for the light which it throws upon the history and 
traditions of other primitive nations, and especially for its besring upon the He- 
brew language, literature and religion. But for the time being, Syriac seems to 
be relegated to an inferior position in the great Semitic family. We would not 
depreciate the meits of the sister languages; but it seems to be an opportune 
time for emphasizing the importance of giving more attention to this, which in 
‘many respects is the most interesting and attractive of them all. ‘To the church 
historian there is no subject more inviting, and none which more needs investiga- 
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tion, than the history of the early controversies about the person of Christ, and of 
the sects and schisms which arose out of these controversies; and yet any thorough 
research in this Kine demands as a pre-requisite a knowledge of the Syriac, that 
ive may hear both sides in regard to the questions in dispute, and that we may 
follow the fortunes of the so-called schismatic churches of the East. The hymns, 
also, of the Syrians, while they are stilted in form, and insipid to our taste, are 
tevelations of the character and faith of the people who wrote and sung them, 
‘and of the life and doctrines of one of the greatest historic branches of the Chris 
ian church. ‘The language is zich in such light literature as fables and tales; and 
possesses in manuscript many biographies and historio narratives which have never 
Yot been published or translated. Many grammatical and lexicographical works, 
And valuable commentaries, such as that of Theodore of Mopsuestia, have never 
hitherto been accurately read. Who knows what treasures of learning and piety 
ie hidden within the covers of those two immense manuscript volumes of Theo- 
Gore's commentaries, which are found in the Sachau collection in the Royal Li- 
rary at Berlin? But more than for its general literature, secular and theological, 
‘the Syriac language is, and will remain, interesting to the biblical student, and 
almost essential to the textual critic of either the Old or the New Testament, be- 
cause in it we bave the oldest known version of the latter and the next oldest of 
‘the former,—the Peshitto; besides several other versions of great importance. 
Wo want Syziac scholars who will do for the Syriac versions what Tischendorf, 
‘and others have been doing for the Greek. We want some American 
‘Gregories in Syriac to supplement the work of Martin, Cureton and Ceriani. 

‘he Syriac language is, moreover, from a purely linguistic point of view, an 
interesting member of the Semitic group. Michaelis, in the preface to his Syriac 
‘Chrestomathy, contended that the study of it should precede that of the Hebrew, 
the study, not of the versions, which afford at best but poor examples of what 
‘language is capable of, but of the masterpieces of its native literature, which 
show us the breadth and fullness of its vocabulary, the intricacy and adaptability 
of its syntax. He seems to have thought that the Hebrew language, in both 
form and spirit, could only be rightly understood, or at least could be much more 
thoroughly and quickly understood, by those who had first mastered this cognate 
‘Aramaic dialect. Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, too, in the Prolegomena to his new 
Hebrew dictionary, emphasizes the close relationship existing between the roots 
of the Hebrew and of the Aramaic dialects. He says, on page 85, that “ Hebrew 
Jexicography in all questions, but especially for the explanation of the rarer He- 
brew stems and words and for the elucidation of their fundamental meaning, 
must resort first of all to the Aramaic, and must not take counsel elsewhere till 
recourse to this has been had and bad without avail.”” Now, what is true of Ara- 
maic in general, is, perhaps, pre-eminently true of Syriac. It should, therefore, 
be thoroughly mastered by all who‘will teach the Hebrew language or who will 
comment upon the text or the meaning of the original Scriptures. It should be 
studied, not cursorily and for pastime, but scientifically and with painstak- 
ing accuracy. ‘The genesis of its vowel-system, and the laws of its eonsonantal 
‘changes, its word-formation, syntax and prosody, should be studied in the light 
of comparative philology, and of its own historical development}; so that, not at 
hap-hazard nor willfully, but according to law, we may gain a certain knowledge 
‘of the language itself and of the relation in which it stands to its sister languages, 
‘and of the light which it sheds upon them. 
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LYONS ASSYRIAN MANUAL.* 





It is now pretty generally admitted that some knowledge of the Assyrian 
language is necessary to every Semitic spectalist, and of prime importance in the 
work of Old Testament interpretation. Indeed, such strides have been made 
within thirty years in the deeipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, and such 
ight has been thrown by this means upon the fortunes and Literatures of the 
‘ancient Semitic peoples, that students of these can no longer, with any sort of 
justice, allude disparagingly to the wide divergence of opinion among Assyriclo- 
gists, and make the consequent uncertainty and dificulty the excuse for failure to 
‘undertake the stady of Assyrian. As substantial agreement has been reached as 
to the prineiples by which Assyrian is to be deciphered and interpreted as we can 
hope to reach in the pursuit of any science whatever; and, as our knowledge of 
the Assyrian vocabulary shall improve, we may hope to see further uncertainties 
in regard to the values of the cuneiform signs gradually vanish, until there shall 
remain nothing but an insignificant minimum to remind us that there could once 
have been great difficulty arising from the various values of the signs. 

‘The dificulties which have of late encompassed a beginner's path are well 
stated by Dr. Lyon in the preface to his Assyrian Manual, as follows: “Two 
‘great obstacles have stood in the way of those who desire to become acquainted 
‘with the language,—the lack of suitable books for beginners, and the large 
demand made on the memory for the acquisition of the cuneiform signs.” Itis 
safe to say that the labor of memory needed to acquire the signs would never 
prove irksome enough to drive scholars from the field. There remained, then, 
‘the lack of proper books for beginners. 

“And Dr. Lyon has taken a great step in removing this reproach from the door 
of the Assyriologists. Observing to what degree the acquisition of the signs has 
deen complicated for beginners by their meager knowledge of the linguistic pecul- 
iasities to be expected, he has sot before himself the problem of teaching the lan- 
‘guage through transliterated texts prior to any very close study of the originals or 
Tange practice with the signs. And therefore, in his selections for reading, he bas 
given forty-seven pages to these texts against twelve in the cuneiform character. 
‘At the same time, for a gradual and pleasant introduction to the original, he bas 
given five tables of signs to be used with the cuneiform selections and in prepar- 
ing brief exercises. ‘These tables offer, (1) a list of 287 Phonograms, giving all 
‘except very rare syllabic values, (2) a selected list of the ninety-two syllabic sigus 
‘used most frequently, (8) twenty-four Determinatives, (4) 872 Ideograms, or ideo- 
graphic combinations, including all used in the texts employed in the work, (6) 
‘the signs used for numerals when written ideographically. The Outline of Gram- 
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‘mar contains twenty pages, the Notes thirty, and the Glossary forty-three, all in 
Irevier type, forty lines to the page, against the Aifty-nine pages of text in smald 
‘pica and cuneiform, thirty-four lines and less to the page. The Glossary has the 
‘advantage over the Lesestiicke of Delitzsch, and other books, in containing all 
‘the words found in the passages to be read (often under both the initial letter of 
oot and that of derived word), as well as in being almost complete as a concord- 
‘ance to these passages. ‘The labor involved in this valuable feature must have 
‘been very great. ‘The Notes, while containing chiefly grammatical material, have 
such historical information as will throw light on obscure passages, and such 
references to the original as will make clear the author's preference in the case of 
doubtful readings, or which will explain the doubt. Nearly all the syntax offered 
is contained in these Notes. 

‘As illustrating the progress which has been made in Assyrian study, it is 
interesting to note that, in the forty-seven pages of transliterated texts, there are 
ut thirty-one ideograms and twenty-three syllables marked as doubtful, in some 
of these cases, even, the meaning being perfectly clear. For a few other words, the 
Notes offer different possibilities; but these are due chiefly to mutilations in the 
original. So the Glossary contains, for the ffty-ning pages of toxt, seventy-three 
‘words not defined at all, five words whose correct transliteration and meaning are 
aneertain, ninety-two whose meaning is not quite certain, nineteen whose roots 
fare doubtful, though the meanings are not, and twenty-nine which, while not 
absolutely certain, are brought within very narrow limits of uncertainty; as, 
sumbu a kind of wagon, sippatu a kind of reed. 

"Probably the book will prove most serviceable in the hands of those who 
follow substantially the author's idea of the proper use of it, in his advice to 
‘peginners. After a thorough reading of the Grammar, he would have them begin 
with a certain five-page selection in transliterated form, opposite which he has 
had printed, in parallel pages, a word-for-word translation into English, and for 
‘which he has furnished very full notes with frequent references to the Grammar; 
‘and he gives minute directions as to the method here to be employed. At the 
‘same time, the student should commit each day a few of the selected Phonograms, 
‘and practice those learned by writing them and pointing them out in the eunei- 
form texts. After this, the selections should be taken up in the order of less to 
‘more dificult. Meanwhile, after some familiarity with Assyrian roots, the cune- 
iform selection of four and a half pages, already studied in transliteration, should. 
bo mastered, and then the remainder of the cuneiform; it being desirable also, as 
the student works on the transliterations, to make constant reference to the orig- 
nals, in order to become familiar with the signs and methods of grouping them. 
‘As Dr. Lyon says, “Long before the student has accomplished all that is here 
‘marked out, he will be delighted to find that, if he is tolerably familiar with the 
list of signs, he will be in a position to translate, with a good deal of confidence, 
untransliterated historical texts.” 

‘There are few aspects in which this Manuat is open to adverse criticism, and 
‘those are doubtless all incident to thé pioneer ebaracter of the author's work. 
Some scholars will consider it a pity that the Outline of Grammar was not made 
fuller, particularly in the line of examples, and more systematic, even at the risk 
of approaching the analysis of other authors. ‘This will occur to them especially 
in connection with the section on Phonie Changes and in those on verbs. ‘The 
former might be retained in the memory somewhat more easily had the examples 
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‘been grouped under the old heads of Assimilation, Rejection, Addition and Com- 
mutation. ‘The distinction between weak and weakest guttarals is not quite 
‘emphatic enough in ? 27 to overcome the impression received by @ 7. 2; nor are 
‘the cases of vowels retained after loss of a guttural (or changed to i) quite clearly 
Aistinguished from cases where they are lost altogether or where the guttural is 
assimilated. Leaving the question open as to whether there were in Assyrian 
the vowels @ and 6, it hardly seems possible that a-+ could give i, as appears to 
‘be stated in 230 (but see 2 8. 1), without previous change of } to. A larger 
number of examples brought under the phonic princfples in the Grammar would 
ave rendered somewhat clearer the circumstances in which weak letters are 
‘exclianged or contracted, and those in which they are lost altogether. In view of 
‘the examples given under @ 8... d., the enquiry is worth making whether the 
‘vowelless letter is not in all the cases first assimilated, and then the m or n added 
to avoid a doubled consonant; the dissolution of doubling and use of n seem to 
be allowed in Note on 8738, The change of {to d after vowelless g noted on 18° 
should find a place in 8. of the Grammar. The Grammar might perhaps note in 
addition to the repetition of a consonant to indicate the accented syllable (2 21. 8), 
‘and before suifixes (2 9. 2), the same before ma (see Note on 4231) and merely as 
orthographie variation (Note on 461#) and to mark a preceding vowel as long (Note 
to 420), It is gratifying to observe that a¥ar is not reckoned as a relative. It 
might perhaps have been stated in 2 16.2 that participles may form the mase. 
plur. in other endings than @ti (itu), for see Note on 73. So the occurrence of 
‘the noun in u for the construct is frequent enough, and is alluded to in Note on 
1917 but is not mentioned in ? 16. 4, Perhaps the declension of the first member 
‘of a compound, as seen in Janimma 19%, ajinna 461 should somewhere have 
‘deen noted. Sattisam 102 finds its only explanation in a note on 15%, where it 
‘would not be likely to be seen when wanted unless the attention were specially 
Aireoted to it. In Note on 86%, a verbal form with final u in sing., even outside a 
relative sentence is recognized, and ishupu 10%, 12%, 448 and especially 102 
when compared with ishup 48% may offer another example of it, though the 
Grammar seems to exclude the idea in 2 24. 5. Itis but occasionally that the 
author's method of using the type occasions even temporary uncertainty as to his 
meaning. So page 87, ine 2, where the word “forward” occurs; page 97, line 
80, where “or” separates two meanings, only one of which is allowable (ef. Note 
‘on 8055), while on page 118, line 17, the two are allowable, and the proper one to be 
‘determined by a given context (et. Note on 16%). Only very rarely do the Notes 
show evidence of a change of view after the other portions of the book were pre- 
pared; thus kisalla 24%, 87%, 9815, 8917 should become, according to the Notes, 
Samnu; isar 20 defined in the Glossary as thriving would seem to have the 
meaning abundance, if we follow the translation given in the note. ‘These points 
‘are perhaps too trivial to be noticed, at any rate they can easily be cared for in & 
‘second edition. 

‘No one was better qualified than the author for undertaking such a work as 
this. For six years he has given the most of his time to Assyrian investigation. 
Nothing that has been written in this fleld has escaped him, though the method 
‘exposed in this volume is the elaboration of plans actually adopted and found to 
work in his own class-room. By this means, what it is safe to call the best 
Assyrian text-book for beginners (it is indeed the first really practical introductory 
ook) has been made. For advanced classes, the book of Prof. Delitzsch will still 
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‘be needed even in this country; but for elementary instruction, it will doubtless be 
displaced here, and Dr. Lyon’s book might very well be brought out abroad in Ger- 
man and French. Several instructors have already decided to use it with their 
classes. At Newton, where Assyrian has been introduced as one of the electives, 
and will be reckoned toward the required number of hours covering the full 
course, a class of three or four will this autumn begin to test the value of the 
‘work as a help in acquiring the language, and they expect to give the best part 
of their seventy-five hours of recitation to the material contained in this valuable 
Manual. 
Ouantes Rorus Brown, 
Neuston Centre, Mass. 








LANSING'S ARABIC MANUAL.* 





‘Aside from the intrinsic merits of this book, there are a number of reasons 
for giving it a warm welcome. It is a renewed indication that the revival of 
Semitic studies in America is widening and deepening; and an indication the 
nature and character of which is entitled to special notice. For the thoroughly 
scientific and philological study of the Semitic family of languages, and specifio- 
ally also of the Hebrew, the Arabic must and will retain the fundamental position 
accorded to it by the history of the study of these languages. For the rational 
grammatical study of Semitic in general, and Hebrew in particular, the Arabic, 
by its very nature and genits, is entitled to the leading rank. And it is for the 
reason that those principles and factors which have controlled the growth and 
development of the Semitic Ianguages, and which must be understood before a 
rational appreciation of the languages can be secured, find their best expression 
and development in the Arabic. It is true that some of the possibilities of 
Semitic expression of thought have, through the influence of the more flexible 
Greck, found a better development in Ethiopic than they have in Arabic. Nev- 
ertheless, the latter language, as a whole and in nearly all particulars, stands at 
the head of the Semitic group in importance for grammatical study. A convin- 
‘cing example and testimony of this fact is the present state in which the matter 
of Hebrew syntax stands. A satisfactory exposition of syntax is now the great 
desideratam of Hebrew philology, and has been for many years. Many gramma- 
ins have promised us a syntax, and no one has attempted to furnish one that 
‘goes beyond the rudiments. We think the reason for this is that, upon investiga 
tion, it is found that such a syntax, if it is to be thoroughly scientific, must be 
‘based upon a thorough knowledge of Arabic syntax, in which have found expres- 
sion those methods of Semitie thought which are latent, or appear only in embryo, 
in Hebrew; and that such an understanding of Arabic syntax is only possible 
after a thorough study of the native Arabic grammarians. We doubt whether, 
‘under the circumstances, it will be possible in this generation for one scholar to 
cover this ground alone, and write a complete syntax. This is really more than a 
life's work. What the interests of the science demand are special investigations: 
of the different elements of syntax, something on the plan of Driver's treatise on 
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‘Hebrew Tenses, o, still better, of Philippi’s discussion of the status constructus— 
‘a model in the best sense of the word. Ifthe dialects are to be appealed to for the 
purpose of grammatical work in Hebrew, the chief stress must be laid upon the 
Arabic, The best interests of Semitic philology, in America, as elsewhere, de- 
mand that we have three Arehists to one Assyriclogist. ‘That these figures are 
inverted among us is not our good fortune, but our misfortune. 

‘These words are perfectly in place in introducing to our readers what we think 
is the first Arubio grammar ever published in America, ‘The author 
‘a missionary in Egypt, has spent twelve years of his life there, and, we understand, 
speaks modern Arabic as fuently as a native. This, in itself, would not of course 
enable him to write a good Arabic grammar; but he has evidently enjoyed a good 
philological training, and has eueceeded in producing what we do not hesitate to 
pronounce an excellent manual. It embraces a grammar proper, a cbrestomathy, - 
containing several chapters of Genesis and several Suras from the Kuran, with 
specimens of grammatical enalysis ; and, thirdly, a glossary. ‘The grammar proper 
is evidently to be the leading feature; and the other two are neither as complete 
as might be desirable, nor as satisfactory. For the grammar we heve scarcely any 
but words of commendation. We were especially pleased with the terse, concise 
and clear-cut definitions which cannot be misunderstood. ‘The general order of 
subjects is natural, while a few features, such as the substitution of English for 
German spelling of the termin’ techmes, the introduction of “Exercises,” and 
others, are especially noteworthy. We might differ with the author on this or 
that minor particular; but we do not think it the office of the critic to do 20, as 
long as the book as a whole is worthy of a welcome. We eannot, however, sup- 
press the belief that his special introduetion on the three vowels in Arabic, a8 also 
the use which he makes of this in @6 and elsewhere, and upon which the author 
seems to lay special stress, will be found to be of little practical advantage to the 
teacher or the pupil. We frankly confess we do not fully understand his theory 
in all its ramifcations, and fear that this will be trae also in the ease of the begin- 
ners. His statements, of course, are based upon facts, and only these ought to 
hhave been stated. In'a grammar that is intended to be only elementary, fixed 
facts and not philosophizing theories can be used, even if the latter are entirely 
correct, 

‘The proof has been closely read, and the errata that remain are few and 
insignificant, We have examined the work carefully, and have completed the task 
with the conviction that Dr. Lansing’s Arabic Grammar will serve the purpose for 
which it is intended. Te would be an oversight not to mention with words of 
raise the typographical excelleney of the book. ‘The American Publication Soci- 
‘ety of Hebrew is to be congratulated upon the accuracy and elegant finish of the 
work. It is fully equal to the best that reaches us from abroad. 

Gxoncz H. Scuopps, 
Columbus, 0. 












































BEZOLD'S ZEITSCHRIFT FOR ASSYRIOLOGIE.* 





‘The second number of the “Zeitschrift fir Assyriologi,” edited by Dr. Bezold, 
of Munich, contains valusble contributions by Professors Oppert and Schrader, 
Dr. Jensen and others. A feature of the number is a long article on “Old-Chal- 
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ean Art" by Dr. Reber, which is to be continued in the next number. Probably 
‘the most important article is that of Dr. B. Peiser, and certainly the most amusing 
that of Prof. Armand of Paris, Dr. Peiser shows by an ingenious method that the 
‘Assyrians followed a fixed order in the arrangement of the numerous signs of 
‘which the cuneiform writing consists. ‘The question is a very important one, and 
‘the value of Dr. Peiscr's discovery would have been still further enhanced, had he 
succeeded in finding some fixed principle in the succession of the signs. He be- 
eves the order to be based on mere graphical resemblances ; but there are many 
Gificulties in the way of this supposition. It is possible that, by reverting to a 
‘ore ancient form of the cuneiform signs, a clearer connection between the signs 
‘that are placed in juxtaposition will become apparent. 

Prof. Armand’s article furnishes an interesting chapter on the history of 
“Jearned errors.” Some years ago an inscription in cuneiform characters, and pur- 
porting to come from Cappadocia, fell into the hands of Prof. Sayee, the eminent 
‘Bnglish philologist, who expended a great deal of ingenuity in trying to decipher it 
He gave two translations, one in 1881 and one a year later. The second was an im- 
‘provement upon the first as far as the number of deciphered words went, but cer 
fainly no improvement as far as the sense of the inseription was concerned. Prof. 
“Armand here shows beyond the shadow of a doubt that the insoription is the work 
of some“ Shapeira,” who clumsily tried to copy some cuneiform signs, and succeeded 
§n so disfiguring them as to lead Prof. Sayce to suppose that he had a new form of 
cuneiform writing before him. ‘The forger chose a short inscription found on the 
‘well-known bas-relief, coming from Kojundschik, end now in the British Museum, 
which represents Sennacherib sitting on his throne at Lachish in the act of receiv~ 
ing tribute. Above the head of the king are three lines of Assyrian, reading as 
follows:— 

“Sennacherib the king of the legions, the king of Assyria, site on the royal 

throne and reeeives the booty of the city of Lakis.” 

‘The insoription is one of the best: known, s0 that it was not dificult for Prof. 
‘Armand, once having found the clue, to complete his happy “guess.” Prof. Sayce 

too great a scholar to feel chagrined at the error into which he has fallen, and 
vwill, no doubt, join in the hearty laugh which scholars are having at his expense. 
Prof. Chwolson was led astray by Firkowitsch, Prof. Sooin by Shapeira’s famous 
* Moabite Potteries,” and Prof, Sayce will surely not close the phalanx of great 
scholars who have been the victims of great forgers. M. Clermont-Ganneau of 
‘Paris published, about a year ago, a little book on the “Frauds Archeologiques en 
Palestine,” from which many will learn with surprise on how great a scale the 
‘manufacture of “antiquities” is carried on in the Orient. 
‘Monnis Jastaow, Jn. 
Philadelphia. 











PRAETORIUS’ GRAMMATICA ETHIOPICA.* 





‘phis little grammar is No. VII. in the “Porta Linguarum Orientalium” 
series, begun by Peterman and, since his death, carried on under the editorship 
of Strack, of Berlin. 





Tmnoranics ZTWOPICA cum parsdigmatibus, literature, chrestomathia, et glossario 
scripalt De, F, Prosovius, Prof, ord. waiversitats wratislaviensis. 1886, Karlsruhe & Leipz 
4H. Reuter. Pio, 3.8 
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‘It is gratifying to learn that there is a demand among students for an element 
ary Bthiopie grammar. It certainly adds still further evidence to the fact that a 
‘pew and deep interest in Semitic philology is spreading over Europe and America, 
‘Since the publication of Dillmann’s  Aithiopische Grammatik” in 1857, very 
little has been done in Ethiopie grammar. With the exception of Kinig’s * Neue 
Studien fiber Sebrift, Aussprache und allgemeine Formenlebre des Aithiopischen,” 
‘published in 1877, nothing of importance has appeared. Dillmann’s grammar has 
remained heretofore and will still remain the authority. ‘The “Grammatica 
Bthiopica” cannot, in any sense of the term, be regarded as a rival of Dillmann’s. 
‘The book does not elaim to be critical or exhaustive. ‘The author has given us, 
in a condensed form, the essential elements of the Ethiopie grammar. He has pre- 
‘sented, in a clear and precise manner, and in as little space as possible, the neces 
sary points of the grammar. One thing worthy of notice is the transliteration in 
Roman letters of the greater part of the Ethiopic words used in the text of the 
grammar. ‘This is done in almost every case where any difficulty of pronunciation 
might present itself to the beginner. 
‘Besides the grammar proper, there is given a full list of paradigms (pp. 1-18); 
a Bibliography (pp. 19-28); a Chrestomathy, containing the first four chapters of 
Genesis, taken from Dillmann’s Ochtateuch, and several other small selections 
(pp. 20-45); and lastly a Glossary to the Chrestomathy (pp. 49-65). 
tis a matter of regret that the author did not present us with an English, 
instead of a Latin, translation; for, as Dillman remarks in the preface to his 
grammar, the latter language appears quite pedantic in an elementary text-book. 
Rovent F. HARPER, 
‘Naw Haven, Conn. 





NEUBAUER'S CATALOGUE OF HEBREW MANUSORIPTS.* 





‘Hebrew bibliography is of comparatively modern date; but it has already 
attained to a high degree of perfection. Comparing the earliest and the latest 
Hebrew bibliographical works, we notice among the former the Sifthe-yeshenim, 
‘of Sabathai ben Joseph (Amst. 1680), with about 2,860 titles; while in the Ozar 
‘ha-shorashim, of J. A. Benjacob (Wilna, 1880), their number has risen to 17,000. 
‘This great progress is mainly due to the exertions of trustees and managers of 
‘public libraries in collecting literary treasures and in making thelr contents known 
to scholars and students at home and abroad by the publication of descriptive 
catalogues. ‘The Bodleian Library excels in both these respects. It possesses the 
‘est collection of Hebrew works and the best catalogues. ‘The Bodleian includes 
no less than fourteen distinct collections of Hebrew MSS., foremost among them 
being the Hebrew Library founded by Rabbi David Oppenheimer of Prague (1707). 
‘This Rabbi was the frst among the Jews to collect books and MSS. systematically- 
‘He had a list of desiderata prepared, and employed agents to travel in all direc 
tions in search of rare and interesting works. His library was, however, moved 
‘from place to place; for a long time it lay at Hamburg stored away in boxes, hid- 
wn from the sight of man, No Mecaenas or institution was found on the Con- 
finent sich and liberal enough to reseue it out of the darkness. ‘The Bodleian has 
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the merit of having brought this treasure of Hebrew learning to light and made 
it accessible to the public. Another important collection, likewise brought over 
‘from Germany, is that of the learned bibliophile Hyman Joseph Michael of Ham- 
‘burg (born 1792). 

(Of the printed Hebrew books in the Bodleian, Dr. M. Steinschneider compiled 
fan elaborate catalogue (1880), which, as Dr. Neubauer justly remarks, might 
rather be called “Bibliotheca Judaica.” Part of the MSS. have been described 
by Johannes Usi, 1787, and also by Dr. Steinschneider in an Appendix to the cat- 
logue. ‘The present catalogue, compiled by Dr. Neubauer, isicludes not only all 
‘Hebrew MSS. contained in the Bodleian, but also those of the college libraries of 
Oxtord. It possesses all the qualities required to make the work as perfect as 
possible. It is a rich source of interesting information, given in a concise and 
clear manner, “ without discursiveness and without references to other catalogues 
or to periodicals, unless strictly necessary.” ‘The catalogue is not overstocked 
‘with research and learning, like the catalogue of the printed books in the Bod- 
Jelan, nor filled with unnecessary and lengthy treatises, like the first instalment 
of the catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the Cambridge University brary. There 
4s just so much information to be found in Dr. Neubauer’s catalogue, and just so 
many extracts from the MSS., as those interested in the subject would desire to 
find in a work of this kind, without being compelled to go through a mass of liter- 
ary discussions. Where necessary, Dr. Neubauer has spared no trouble, and has 
given the most detailed information. Such is, e. g., the case in No. 1890, which 
contains a“ Hebrew translation of Aegidius’ Commentary on Aristotle's De Ani- 
ma,” and forty-nine philosophical treatises by various authors. Every one of 
‘these treatises is described by its full title. No. 814 includes forty-two responsa, 
of which likewise a full account is given. Two sections of the Catalogue, viz., 
Liturgy and Poetry, are especially distinguished in this respect. Siddur, Machzor, 
and Divan are unrolled before the reader from beginning to end. Nota single 
prayer, not the smallest poem has been omitted. 

‘The age and country of each MS. is correctly stated where possible. That 
this is not always an easy task may be noticed even in the first MS. ‘The date, as 
it at present stands—IDNMi7—is 6864 A.M. ‘This is impossible, the present 
year being described by Jews as 5648 A.M. Mr. Neubauer, however, noticed an 
erasure in the first letter (he), and is perfectly right in assuming that the original 
daleth has been altered into he by some ignorant critic. ‘The correctness of the 
‘conjecture (though finally abandoned by Dr. Neubauer himself, col. 1149) is sup- 
ported by the error of Leon de Modena, who states that the MS. was written 5064, 
‘This scholar must have read resh instead of daleth; at all events, there was no he 
‘when he saw the date of the MS. in the year 1628. 

‘The classification of Hebrew books presents likewise peculiar difficulty, as 
‘the titles rarely givean idea of the contentsof the book. One would hardly expect 
to find “Libesbrif ” (No. 1420) in the section “ Ethics,” or Ahabhah betha'anughim 
(“Love in Delights”) among theological works (No. 1201). 

‘It is remarkable that this rich collection of Hebrew MSS., in which every branch 
of Hebrew literature is so well represented, contains no biblical MS. of earlier 
date than the twelfth century, and no complete copy of the Talmud. To some 
extent this fact may be explained by the hostility displayed in the Middle Ages 
by Christians towards Jews and their literature. ‘The destruction of Jewish 
‘houses, synagogues, and colleges, with all their literary contents, was no uncom- 
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‘mon oceurrence in those days of darkness and fanaticism. Cartloads of copies of 
‘the Talmud were confiscated and burnt, ‘The loss of their books was felt, espe- 
cially by scholars, as a more severe blow than the loss of all other valuables. Ex- 
pression of this feeling we find in extracts given by Dr. Neubauer from MSS. 
‘Nos. 254, 826, 448. ‘The entire absence of early copies of biblical books remains, 
‘nevertheless, a strange phenomenon. 

Students of Hebrew literature, who may have to consult the Catalogue, will 
find great assistance in the numerous tables and indexes which Dr. Neubauer has 
prepared with so much care, and which are arranged in the most practical way. 
Bat, even independently of the Catalogue, the indexes are in many respects use~ 
ful and suggestive. The antiguary, the philologist, the statistician, and the 
historian will find here interesting problems for further research. Of special 
interest and value as regards palaeography are the facsimiles which represent in 
forty plates almost all variations of Hebrew square, rabbinic, and cursive writ- 
ings. Thirty-nine of these are taken from MSS. in the Bodleian library; and one 
(alix,) from a St. Petersburg MS. 

Tn conclusion, we congratulate Dr. Neubauer and the Bodleian uyon the pro- 
Auction of this useful and elegant work, and we hope that the British Museum 
‘will follow so excellent an example. 

M. FRImDLAENDER, in The Academy (Aug. 28.) 
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NOTES ON A COMPARISON OF THE TEXTS OF 
PSALM XVIII. AND 2 SAMUEL XXII. 
By Wiuasm Henry Bexverr, 
Follow of St, John's College, Cambridge, Engl 





‘The object of these notes is to arrango and examine some of the phenomena 
‘of variation between the parallel texts 2 Sam, xcxzr. and Ps. xvi, to point out 
‘the questions suggested by such an attempt, the data that exist for the solution 
‘of these questions and the direction in which, as suggested by the imperfect 
study I have been able to give, the solution of some of these questions seems to 
lie. I have added two or three notes! not specially connected with the usual 
‘eontroversies on the texts, but raising points of interest on which the comparison 
‘of these texts, or the way in which it has been discussed, seems to throw some 
Night. 
1. A CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIATIONS. 


Probable character as compared with variations of New Testament MSS— 
‘The tendency of modern commentators is to attribute the differences between 
‘these two texts rather to the conscious or unconseious mistakes of scribes than to 
‘any critical or literary revision. It may be useful to examine these differences 
‘with a view to ascertaining how far they are such as might naturally arise in the 
‘process of copying. One may expect to find assistance for such a task in the 
Phenomena, laws and results of the textual criticism of the Greek Testament? 
For these the abundance of MSS., versions and quotations, affords rich material, 
‘and labor has been long and freely spent upon it. Moreover, we should expect to 
find that the phenomena of the differentiation of MSS. through the process of 
‘copying would be largely the same in all ages and languages; and it should be pos- 
sible to allow roughly for the varying frequency of copying, the clearness of char- 
acters, accuracy and carefulness of scribes. 


1 Bach notes indlonted by an asterisk at ita beginning. 
4 Gt. Note UL. Appendix to Second Book of Samuel edited by A. P. Kirkpatrick, M. A. 
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“We may, therefore, begin by attempting to arrange the differences under one 
of the fuller systems of divistons of possible errors in New Testament criticism 
‘and pothaps that of Hammond! will be the most useful, namely, 

‘A. Unconscious errors: (1) sight; (2) hearing; (8) memory. 

5B. Conselous errors as: (1) incorporation of glosses; (2) corrections of harsh 
and unusual expressions; (8) corrections due to a desire to harmonize parallel ac- 
counts; (4) insertions due to the influence of current liturgical forms; (6) altera- 
tions for dogmatieal reasons. 

‘Then it may be necessary or possible to ad one or two supplementary divis- 
{ons due to the special characteristies of the Hebrew character and language. 

“Tt will often be possible to account for the same difference in various ways, 
and so to place.it under different heads, ‘The more largely this isthe case, the 
greater is the probability that the differences are to be wholly or ebfefly accounted 
for as the errors of sexibes. 

"A. Unconscious Errors. 1, Errors of Sight. a, Cases of confusion of similar 
letters.“ and"): v.11, Sam. NPY, PS. NN: ¥. 49, Som. DPW, Bs. PWN, 
ef ALL d, and: v.28, Sam, YON. PS VON.) and D: ¥- 15, Sam. DY¥M, 
Ps. Y¥H. So Thenius in loco, “Ps. }'YM through the defacing of half the "ef. 
Bd. 

Dad 9: v.12, Sam. NIWH, Ps. NIWN. > and 
Ps. Dip. Ewald on Ps.: “The reading of Sam..... 
from the falso reading of DIY as P31)” 

and 7: v.88, Sam. 9AM, Ps. JF. Also M) and DP: v.28, Sam. DD) 
Ps. MVD" Thenius in loco: “The 7) of AYIA was closed by the line (Sebrifi- 
Tinie) beneath, and the shortened.” 

‘To these may be added another case indicated by the Septuagint as a differ- 
ence between its text in Psalims and that of the Hebrew, Ps. xvi 85. [7 and 
Ti Heb. AMM} LXK. AMM (Gee). So Hitzig in looo. Cf. A. 1. 

», Transposition of Letters. J and"): v. 46, Sam. NIN, Ps. wT". 

. Omission or insertion of a letter or letters, owing to proximity to the same 
ora similar letter or set of letters; also omission or insertion of or, (These 
last, from thelr small size in the square character, might easily be overlooked, 
and #0 omitted; and possibly an accidental insertion of them might pass unno- 
ticed and fail to be corrected for the same reason.) 

‘The variation in the readings in v.16, Sam, DY ‘DDN, Ps. DD 1P'DNs 
tay very probably have arisen from a confusion caused Uy the repetition of DY; 
possibly the first step was to divide the words D) | DIDYDN, and then to correct 
the grammar into D) ‘DDN. Itis possible also that in v. 24 the variations Sam. 
DDN TAN), Ps. DDN YAN) may be due either to an omission of 7] through 
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its similarity to 7, or to an accidental repetition of F and its subsequent mis- 
reading a8 7; but ef. B.2. . 

Again, in v. 25, wo have Sam. *995, Ps. 995 where the combination 
1577 probably 1ed to the assimilation of * to 9 and then to the omission of the 
second 9. It is, however, just possible that the variation arose from ‘93 by 
the accidental repetition of and the misreading ofthe second 9 as". 

In v. 27, it is possible that the reading of Sam. “9PM arose from the acci- 
ental omission of the second of the two "Ys of AIAN, oF that the reading of 
Ps. 93M arose from the accidental repetition of the; butef. B. 2. 

So in v.28 the similarity of F7 and 7) may have given rise, by omission or 
repetition, to the variations Sam, ANY, Ps. ANN. 

So again v. 85, Sam. M9, Ps. 77MM}, where the concurrence of two or three 
similar leters would inerease the chance of a mistake; of. A. 1. a. 

Inv. 44, the variation Sam. ‘WN, Ps. NWA may have arisen through 
the slight similarity of 9 to 195 ef. A. 1.a., Ewald on v. 8, 

‘Under this head we may possibly include, as caused by the character of the 
letters ? and 9, «. Some of the inconsistencies in the carrying out of the system 
of Seriptio Defectiva in Sam. and Seriptio Plena in Bs. 9, The variations some- 
times between the two texts, sometimes between the Q/vi and K'thibh of Samuel, 
between the afixes and. The insertion or omission of Yin AYP, NYP, 
Yer. AWM, tes Dut ef. 0.2. 6 ‘The insertion or omission of the conjunction 
4) especially } eonversive (or eonsecutive) before the * of the third person. 

d. Omission by Homeoteleuton. Thenius seems to consider that the loss of 
the clause in v. 8, 9)YViM DMD *Ywitd DAI’, may be due to the confusion 
caused by the string of first person affixes. Of. B. 4. It is possible also that in 
-. 48 DY}DN should stand in the text, and has been omitted in Bs. becanse ofits 
ending With Da oes the previous and sie DDN OF BPMN; be... 
Also in $8 of Sam. the omission of SYD “PH. 

¢. Variations owing either to the accidental repetition of a word and subse- 
quent differentiation of the two words thus obtained; or to the accidental omis- 
sion of one of two consecutive similar words. In v. 12 SND may be omitted in 
Sam., owing to its slight similarity to the two following words FYOD YNI"2D- 
In y. 89, the presence of DON} in Sam. after O° or its omission in the Psalm 
may be due to one of these causes. So too may be explained in v.48 the insertion 
or omission of DYPAN (Sam.) after OMIN or PINs but ef. A. 1. d. 

‘A.2 Enrors Of Hearing. “V.42, the variation between ON (Sama) and Oy 
(Ps.) may be due to this cause; but of. B. 2. b. . 

‘A. 8, Errors of Memory. [Errors classed under this head may he supposed to 
arise thus: the seribe grasps the sense of a cause, but attending more closely to 
the senso than to the exact words, substitutes for some word or words a synon 
ymous equivalent; also small particles will be omitted or inserted where the 
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‘omission or insertion only slightly affects the sense; of. Hammond, p.19. It is 
<Aificult to dravr the line between errors arising thus and errors arising from the 
conscious substitution of usual words and forms for unusual. ‘The same tendency 
‘which would lead to this conscious substitution might also lead to unconscious 
substitution. ‘Thus, though differences of grammatical form, ete., are reserved 
for a later group, it is possible that many of them are unconscious errors of 
memory. 

4, Interchange of Synonyms. "V- 1, Sam. #1313, Bs. MD, the reading of Sam. 
being probably assimilated to the preceding 1319. V. 8, Sam. *75N; Ps. 1N 
“V.29, Sam. YAN, Bs FON. V- 82, Sam. O98, Ps. MON. V. 47, Sam. inserts 
sy before "yur. 

‘There is no systematic variation of the names of God between the two texts, 
‘and the few differences that do ovcur seem to fall fairly under this head. In v.29 
‘the presence of FTF" in the text of Sam. may be due to the neighboring 77. 
‘The )¥ of v.47 may be a reminiscence of previous )¥’s. V.7, Sam. NTN 
Ps. YIWN, the reading of Sam. being probably, as elsewhere, assimilated to a 
previous word. V. 82, Sam. "Y509, Ps. ‘Ny, another instance of similar 
‘assimilation. V. 48, Sam. YD), Ps. TIAN. V. 49, Sam. $NVSYD, Bs. ODI. 

2. Omission or insertion of particles. ‘The reading '5 of v. 5 in Sam.,and the 
mumerous vatiations between the two texts and the versions as to presence or 
abseuce of } is doubtless due in part to this cause. Cf. C. 1. 

B, Conscious Evors. 1. The incorporation of marginal glosses into the text. 
‘The variation in y. 7 may be accounted for by supposing that we have the correct 
text in the reading 90D *NYIWN of Samuel; that this seemed obscure to some 
reader, who, by way of explanation of }}9}N¢3, Wrote NY9N "359 in the margin; 
‘and that a later seribe incorporated this in the text. ‘The word XM), in v. 29 of 
Ps.,may be a marginal gloss inserted in the text; but of. B.4, Inv. 48, DYN 
ray have been originally a marginal explanation of DPW. 

2, Correction of harsh or unusual expressions. a. Seriptio Plena and Defedt- 
oa, ‘Tho change, which bas taken place in the orthography of biblical Hebrew, 
in the partial substitution of the Sriptio Plena for the Seriptio Defectiva, is per- 
‘haps most clearly illustrated by a comparison of these two texts. It is not so 
‘muuch that one hus consistently one system, and the other the otber, but that they 
sive the process of change in two different stages. While, in most instances, the 
text of Samuel has the Soriptio Defectioa, and the text of Ps. xvi. the Seriptio 
Plena, in some cases the relation is reversed, as in the YW) (Sam.), 19D (Ps.) 
of verse 14. ‘This change of orthography may be compared to the process by 
which, in the transmission of the text of the Greek Testament, classical was sub- 
stituted for Alexandrine spelling. 

2, Changes from one grammatical form to another, and similar slight changes. 
V.8, Sam. 9% OOD), Ps. OOD). V. 4, Sam. ‘IND, Ps. N-YD) V- 5, 
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insertion of 95 in text of Samuel. V. 8, $am. 13), Ps.‘))D9D. V- 15, Sam. 
DIMM, Ps. WSMV. 16, Sam. YON... YD, PS DN coo NID: 
‘V. 19, Sam. 1yw, Bs. WM. Ve 20, Sam. $HN......--NYM, Ps. ONL. 
‘V. 21, Sam. PT, Ps. PID. V. 28, Sam. 7D NON: Ps. 139 YON 
V2, Sean... TUAINY PS. YDYe----IFIND Ve 25, Sama. PDN, BS. 
SONU). V- 27, Sam. 92ND, Ps. TAINNs Sam. Sdn, Ps. QndNN- 
‘V. 87, Sam. \)MAN, Ps. AM. V. 40, Sam. ET, Be UNM: Sam. 
2AM, Ps MMA. V- 41, Sam. ANA, Ps. AMA}. V. 42, Sam. yy, Ps. OY. 
V. 44, Sam. DY, Ps. DY. V. 45, Sam. WMIM, Ps. WMD’. V. 46, Sam. 
DON UDDD, Ps. OAPAM OD. V. 48, Sam. NAN, Ps NAN. V. 49, Sam. 
MppD, Ps. 29P-]9s Sam. ODM Ps. DOA. V. 60, WKN, Ps. TAIN: 

8. Corrections due to a desire to harmonize parallel accounts. e, In the New 
‘Testament this influence seriously affects the text of the Gospels, parts of the 
Acts, Ephesians and Colossians. Tere this influence might be expected to work 
towards the harmonizing of differences between the two texts; but in such eases 
the two texts are rendered identical, and there is no evidence of change, unless 
‘wo can have recourse to independent witnesses. Witnesses, more or less inde- 
pendent, we have in the LX. and other versions, and in the Qi. ‘The versions, 
however, are most of them wholly or largely influenced by the LXX, ‘The LXX. 
seldom differs from the two Hebrew texts when they are agreed; and the differ- 
‘ences which do occur seem more likely to have arisen from mistake, or failure to 
understand the text, than from variations in the text; ef. v.48. ‘The Qrri of 
‘Samuel indicates in two instances a preference for a reading which would intro- 
uce a variation between the texts; and this preference may be due to a bellet 
‘that the text of Samuel had, in these instances, been adapted to that of Ps. xvi 
Butitis dificult to feel confident as to the nature of the grounds upon which the 
readings of the Qui are based. The instances are, v. 8, YIN for YIN; 
-¥.15, DIM for DIST; Possibly also in v.51, in the substitution of 577319 for 
‘Seq, though the reading 7399 of Bs. might sult either. 

{8 There are also readings which may be due to desire to harmonize the text 
of the Psalm with that of passages elsewhere which are similar to parts of it. 
‘The reading 1y" WY in Sam. (v. 47) may be due to the MYNw WN of 
Ps. xcxxrx, 27, ‘The * of % oD) in Sam. (v. 2) might be due to 
Bs, OxLIV. 2. 

7. Again, the tendency to assimilate the phraseology of different parts of the: 
‘Psalm may be placed under this head. The influence of this tendency on Sam. 
(vs. 1, 7, 82) has already been noticed. 

In Ps. xvn.48, the reading F739 9y may be an immpertect reminiscence 
of the FAY 1599 Sp of v.11; and the *YODM, of Ps. xvm. 49, is probably due 
to the previous 95519. It may, however, be questioned whether such erxors are: 
not more likely to be unconscious than conscious, 
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4, Liturgical Alterations. Tt is suggested by Lengerke that the clause 
MOHAN, ete, may have been prefixed to the Psalm by some one who adapted it 
for use in public worship. On the other hand, Delitzsch suggests that, the rhythm 
of the text in Samuel having been disturbed by the loss of this clause, the words 
SDD, eto, were inserted to restore the rhythm. 

+5, Dogmatic Alterations. ‘The only reading that suggests any doctrinal 
motive is the insertion of YNM in v. 29 of Ps. xviit. Commentators mostly 
defend the reading of Ps. xvii., and Delitesch points out that, though God is 
spoken of as “SX he is not spoken of as "3; Dut this very fact renders it ex- 
tremely probable that, if God had been, as in Samuel, spoken of as “V3, the text 
would have been modified; and the practice of the LXX. and the traditional 
‘Tikkkun Sopherim in the case of expressions considered derogatory to the divine 
‘majesty would be some ground for supposing that a similar motive might have 
Jed to the insertion of “YF here. 

(©. Other classes than those of Hammond. 1. Errors atising from mechanical 
‘injury to the text from which the copy is taken. MSS. of the Greek Testament 
are often found to be variously injured; portions are missing at the beginning 
‘and end of pages; the edges have been injured, and the beginning and end of 
lines lost; letters are obliterated or indistinct. Any one copying from such MSS. 
right well be led into errors of omission or else of conjectural emendation or 
misreading of half effaced letters. Lengerko (p. 11), following Ewald, is inclined 
to maintain that such errors are numerous among the variations of these two 
texts. This yiew not only affords an easy way of accounting for the various 
omissions, but especially meets the case of such variations as the following -— 
v.18, Sam. FAYI, Ps. -+-.9 TID MY VIYs v- 15, Sam. PD, Ps. PID 
DT; ¥. 88, Sam. MPL, Ps. PUNT; where, in each case, the text of Sam- 
‘uel looks like a mechanical fragment of the other text, so much injured as to 
need some serious cause to account for the injury. Some of the cases of 
confusion of similar letters, and some of the omissions of the , might be due 
to this cause. 

2, Errors arising from confusion between cases where the presence or absence 
of or } was a question of Script, and cases where the ? ot 7 was a root-etter, 
From the nature of the case, such a class of errors is peculiar to the criticism of 
the Old Testament text. If, at any stage, any systematic revision of the text 
took place with a view to completing the system of the Seriptio Plena, amid the 
somewhat wholesale insertion of Ys and "'s, one or two might be inserted where 
they were not wanted. If,on the other hand, it may be supposed that soribes 
were inclined at times to economize time, space and Tabor, they might, in some 
cases, revert to the Soriptio Defectiva, and sometimes might omit, as quiescent, a Y 
or! really a root-tetter. ‘To one of these causes might be attributed the following 
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vvariations:—v. 26 (Sam,) 7)3}, (Ps. xv.) 933; ¥-86 Sam.) Msp) (Ps.xvm.) 
SHIN ¥- 42 Gam. YW, (Bs. va) YNVMs v.45 Sam.) MDW, (Bs. 
xvar) pow. 

We have yet to notice a few variations that eould seareely be quoted as 
simple cases of any of these groups. 

‘V. 8 (Sam.) DSW MAY, (Ps) OMA MDVD:—Varions ideas of fitness, 
ete., might give rise to such a variation. If O77 is original, QUSWIT might be 
substituted as an atthesis to the preceding ONT. If D'DWT be original, 
IAT might be suggested through the connection of the idea of 137) with DMV. 
In verse 18, the presence of YN YOM) TID at the end might serve to account 
for either the insertion or omission of the same clause at the end of verse 14. 
Sam. (¥. 88) DVDUN), Ps. DYWNY:—This may be either a sort of error of con~ 
fusion of words of similar sense, limited by an attempt to preserve similarity of 
form and sound; or it may be the result of partial obliteration of letters in the 
original text. Sam. (v. 89) YY" ND), (Ps) DIP 193" NIY—The reading of the 
Psalm looks somewhat like an explanation or amplifcation of Samuel. Lengerke, 
however, emphatically approves of the reading of the Psalm; in this case the text 
fof Samuel may be due to mutilation of the original text. Thenius, however, 
maintains that the DODN, read by Samuel in the previous verse, belongs to the 
original text, and suggests that 73? is somehow due to 2 misplacing and mis- 
‘writing of this word. ‘The alteration of the position of % yw" [Ie YD in 
vy, 45, and of O39 in v.50, may be an error of sight or memory. ‘The reading 
‘of the Psalm %937 for 93w is probably an assimilation to the following 
san; it is scateely a case of substitution of synonyms, and may be an error of 
sight or memory. 





1, EXTENT OF THE VARIATIONS. 

‘As our object in noticing the extent of the variations is to compare it with 
‘tho extent of the variations between other texts, we may omit mete variations 
of Seriptio as being of a special character. We may also omit variations of point- 
ing, for a similar reason. 

“With these limitations, we find that, out of about 609 words in the text, 
about 180 (counting all omissions) are affected by the variations; that is to say, 
‘about one in four, Such variation is much more extensive than between two 
“MSS. or two texts of a passage of the Greek Testament. For instance, in Matt. 
51., out of about 440 words, about thirty are affected by the various readings of 
‘Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles; that is to say, about one out of fourteen. 
‘Again, 1 Chron. xv. 8-22, and Ps. CV. 1-16, give two texts of a part of a Psalm; 
‘and here the variations only affect eight words out of one hundred, or aboutone out 
of thixteen. In other cases of parallel texts, in different parts of the Old Testa- 
‘ment, the variations are more numerous, but seldom so numerous as in this case. 
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Il DISTRIBUTION OF READINGS CONTAINING DIFFICULT OR UNUSUAL 
‘EXPRESSIONS. 


1. In the text of Samuel:—Verse 12, PMWM: ¥- 25, "995 ¥. 26, 3d 
DIDN: v.27, 99. DBA: v.28 DWN DMT IY PI: v.29, NNT 
NAP sy 88, 9 MPD, AM: 88, NAN: ¥ 40, INNS A AIS 
¥. 46, YUAMT"- 

2, In the text of Ps. xvi 
1.23, 19D. 

It is digicult to determine what is sufficiently unusual to put in such a list. 
‘The above are, however, such as may be considered either, (1) sufficiently unusual 
to lead a seribe to correct them; or (2) suficiently unusual to give rise to a suspi- 
clon of carelessness in transcription. 
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IV. THE TEXT OF THE IXX, 


1. The EXX. versions of Samuel and Psalms are both agreed in supporting 
the text of Ps. xvi, against the text of Samuel, in the following instances: 
Iny. 7, the versions of the LXX., instead of repeating the same word for “cry,” 
asin Samuel (PN NPN) have two different words, as in Ps. x¥mE. QDR 
NON). The second word in Samus is fofnuen and in Ps. eae. This vain 
tion seems to show that, in each caso, the LXX. is based on a Hebrew text; and 
‘hat itis not a case in which one of the two versions of the LXX. has been adapt- 
ed to the other. Inv. 12, the LXX, of Sam. inserts éroxpopiy otro with the text 
of Ps.xvni, In v.16, the LXX, of Sam. inserts ci with Ps. In v.25, the LXX. 
‘of Sam has ward rv eadepudrrra ov gepGv paw with the MP "|QD of Ps. xvmr. In 
¥. 89, the LXX, of Sam. has nothing to represent DODNY, though A. adds rat 
seiicw aire. In ¥. 48, the LXX. of Sam. has nothing to represent YPN. 

3, Both versions ages ‘n supporting the toxtof Samuel in th following 
cases: In ¥. 14 the LXX. of Psalms has nothing to represent WN MN) A. 
Inv. 86, the LXX, of Psalms renders IM)3}? a8 rea and this rendering seems 
rather to refer it to yp than 7T)2Y- 

8, In. 16, the reading of the EXX. of Sam. sai forpatev éerpariy with the ex- 
reson p')9 pPYBin Ps. oxy. and the readings Pp Sem. 29439 OPT 
in Ps. xvi. suggest an original reading P73, DIDS (oo Thenius), Eis, howe 
ever, possible that the LXX. of Samuel is simply a double rendering of D3. 

‘Thus the LX. inclines to the text of Ps. xvur, but various facts tend to 
minimize the authority on the LX. in a case like this. We are ignorant of the 
circamstances under which the translation was made; but we know that later on 
the text was, so to speak, re-assimilated to the Hebrew, and disturbed in other 
wwoys by the Hexapla. Nor does it seem unlikely that, in such a ease as this, par- 
allel accounts in the LEX. as in the Greek Testament have been harmonized in 
‘the present text. 
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‘The Vulgate of Sam., while in some instances inserting what the LXX. omits, 
4s in others still more closely assimilated to the text of Ps. xvmm., and this process 
of assitailation seems carried still further in the Syriac (see Thenius). 

‘These phenomena of the later translations seem to point to a continuous ten~ 
dency to harmonize the text of Sam. to that of Ps. xvrit., and suggest that the 
LXX., the Vulgate and the Syriac illustrate different stages of the operation of 
the tendency. 

‘The translation in Jerome's Hebrew Psalter consists of the Vulgate transla- 
tion of Sam., corrected to the Hebrew text of Ps. xvi, with a few expressions 
borrowed from Jerome's Roman and Gallican revisions of the Old Latin. ‘The 
text is mainly the same as the Hebrew. 

YV. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO TEXT 

1, Samuel. a. Frequent use of the Scriptio Defectiva. b. Numerous unusual 
expressions, especially grammatical forms, see ur. ¢. ‘Tendency to repeat the 
same words, see B.8, d. According to Delitzsch, the rhythm is often less com- 
plete than in Ps. xvinr. ¢ There are six "9's, while there are none in Ps. xvmIt. 

2 Psalm xviit. a. Use of the Seriptio Plena. b. According to some com- 
mentators more appropriate poetical language, style and rhythm. 

8, The differences. It has been noticed that while the differences are similar 
in character to those between MSS. of the Greek New Testament, they are much 
‘more numerous than is the case with the differences between such MSS. The 
‘bullk of the differences merely affect the grammatical form and the style of the 
‘composition. ‘The meaning can scarcely be said to be seriously affected in any 
case, so that, as faras meaning is concerned, the general effect is the same in both 
cases. But the version in Samuel seems to impress many commentators as rougher 
and more prosaic than that in Psalms. 


‘YI. EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE TEXT. 





Before attempting to deduce any results from the previous arrangement and 
Aiscussion of the text and its details, it may be well to set down what is known 
of the history of these texts. We may fairly assume that, before the Psalm was 
incorporated in the Psalter and the Book of Samuel, it was written out in a sepa- 
rate form. Later on the Book of Samuel was included in the volume called 
DYN") and the Psalter in that called O'Y19, and later stil these volumes to- 
gether with the [77)M were included in one book. It is also generally supposed 
that the volume DYN") was collected earlier than that of Q*D)ND- We also know 
‘that at first Hebrew MSS. were written in the ancient irregular Hebrew character 
‘and that, probably during the period following the return from the captivity, this 
‘ancient character was superseded by the more regular square Chaldee character. 

‘During the second and third centuries B.C. the Hebrew Scriptures were 
translated into Greek at Alexandria, probably by Alexandrian Jews, different’ 
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parts being translated at different times and by different translators, so that the 
translations of this Psalm are or were originally independent. ‘Then early in the 
Christian era Latin and Syriac translations were made, the Latin directly from 
the LXX., the Syriac largely influenced by it. In the fourth century A.D., 
‘Jerome revised the Latin translation from the Hebrew. 

‘There were also other Greek translations in the second century A. D., but 
these were mostly wanting in these sections, or do not present any important 
variations, 

Also, it is probable that for a long time there were current in the synagogues 
oral Chaldee translations or Targums, but the written Targums are too late to be 
of much use. 

Finally, we know that early in the Christian era a school of Jewish teachers, 
commonly called the Massorites, devoted themselves to the study, arrangement, 
‘and pointing of the text, and to them we owe it in its present form, 


‘Vil, 1H DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TEXTS CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT. 


‘We will now try to combine our two sets of data, namely, the character of the 
differences between the texts and the known history of the texts. 

‘We start with the Psalm as originally composed, probably, according to most 
authorities, by David; or even if not by David, yet in his time and under his, 
auspices. Lengerke (p. 50) suggests that it may have been for some time trans- 
mitted orally, and that some of the varfous readings may have arisen from this 
‘cause. Such an oral transmission is probable enough in itself and might readily 
bbe included among the possible alternative causes of errors. But the differences 
between the texts as we now have them are not specially of the kind that arise 
from oral transmission. At any rato, the differences of these texts as compared. 
with the synoptic records of the oral tradition of the Gospel are by no means of 
the same character, ‘The proportion of verses left entirely unchanged is much 
larger here. It is true that the parallel passages Matt. vz. 24 and Luke xv1. 185 
‘Matt, vit. 8-6, 7-11 and Luke vr. 41,42; xr. 9-18 are almost identical, and the 
small variations which do occur are similar in character and even fewer than those 
of our sections; but the fact is most easily accounted for by supposing some doc- 
umentary relation between the sections in Matthew and Luke. Thus we can 
scarcely maintain that the present texts give any clear indications of oral trans- 
mission. 

‘We come, therefore, to an original copy of the Psalm, and may fairly suppose 
that for a longer or shorter time copies were made of this single Psalm and that 
during this period divergencies would begin to arise. In this stage we have a 
special opening for corruption of the text. A copy of a short work passing from 
hand to hand as a small roll would be exceedingly obnoxious to mechanical injury, 
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whereby the beginning and end of the roll, the edges and even the body of the 
text might be mutilated, or the writing obliterated. ‘The danger of such mechan- 
{cal injury would be diminisued when the separate Psalm was incorporated into a 
larger volume. Lengerke (pp. 11 and 60) following Ewald assigns this cause for 
some of the alterations, and it has already been shown that many variations may 
‘be most readily explained in this way. 

“Here we may ask, When did the divergence between our two texts begin? It 
4s, of course, possible, as some suppose, that the author wrote the Psalm in two 
forms, and that the Samuel text connects by a series of copies with one form and 
the Psalm text with the other. It is also possible that both texts may be linked 
by connecting copies with some copy made long after David's time. If the copy 
‘from which the divergence begins is very old, then the agreement of the texts thus 
obtained may be equally late. It seems probable that the divergence began before 
‘the separate Psalm was incorporated into larger volumes, and certainly before it 
‘was incorporated in either Samuel or Psalms. 

For this view the following reasons may be assigned : 

1. Editors of collections of Psalms would naturally be those connected with 
the choral services of the temple; while the writers of annals seem to have be- 
longed to the schools of the prophets. Diverging eopies must soon have arisen, 
and editors belonging to different schools would be likely to have different copies. 

2, There are various readings which seem to be best accounted for by refer- 
ving them to the early period of the history of the text when a small copy would 
be specially exposed to mechanioal injury. 

3. If the divergence began after incorporation in the books of Psalin and 
Samuel, one text must have been borrowed from the other at a pretty advanced 
stage, and it ought to be possible to trace the dependence of one text on the other. 
But it is now generally agreed that this cannot be done. 

4, Itis alleged that 93;97) ete. are popular forms. ‘The alteration of a eor- 
eet form into popular form is more likely to have taken place before incorpora- 
tion into a history than afterwards. 

It should, however, be noticed that the text of the Book of Samuel in general is 
considered to be of the same rough and mutilated character ascribed to the text of 
‘this Psalm in Samuel. Accepting for the present this view of the character of the 
text, it may bo sald that if the Book of Samuel was compiled largely from frag- 
ments similar in textual character to this Psalm, tho character of the text might 
‘well be the same throughout the book. 

In order to work out this question thoroughly it would be necessary to ex: 
amine the state of the text in other early historfeal books ; which again would in-, 
‘volve the discussion of even wider questions. 

‘We may also ask at this stage, What was the stato of the text when the diver- 
gence began? 


6 HEBRAICA. 


But the grounds for an answer are very slight. We might more or less suc 
‘cessfully construct the text from which the two diverged, but we could not say 
how far this text accurately represented the original or how far it was corrupt. 

Leaving therefore the perigd during which the Psalm was copied separately, 
the next step is ite incorporation into larger volumes. It is generally maintained 
that the Paalm had formed part of smaller collections before being incorporated 
in 2 Samuel and Psalms. It is dificult to resist the arguments by which many 
critios maintain that the Psalter in its present form was evolved by progressive 
integrations, in small collections of increasing size from the original individual 
Psalms. Ibis also generally supposed that the Book of Samuel rests on earlier 
ocuments. 

‘Hence we have no ground for supposing that the transition from the copy of 
the individual Psalm to the volume of either Psalter or Samuel was immediate, 
but rather that there were intermediate stages of incorporation. 

Now there are two main kinds of incorporation ; smaller books may be copied 
together on to a larger roll, or may be in some way combined, merely for con- 
‘venience and safety, as heterogeneous pamphlets are sometimes bound together 
fora library. This process need not affect the text except negatively, by checking 
‘the process of mechanical injury. Again the materials may be arranged to form a 
history, or edited as a collection of poems. ‘The occasion of such an editing is an 
opportunity and a temptation for adapting the materials to the taste of the editor; 
8 poom, however, introduced as a poem into a history or a hymnal is less likely to 
‘be modified than a narrative introduced into a history. As many of the variations 
probably arose in the period between the first including of this Psalm in some 
‘small historical fragment or some small collection of poems, and the final editing 
of the Psalter or the Book of Samuel in their complete form, it may be well to 
‘consider what changes were likely to take place in this period. 

It is likely on the one hand that the oftener a text is copied, the more various 
readings there will be; but on the other hand, the circumstances which lead to 
frequent copying may tend to preserve the accuracy of the text, and the circum- 
stances under which copies are seldom made may afford few safeguards for the 
text. 

Frequent copies imply manual dexterity on the part of scribes, a wide know- 
edge of the text and copies to compare with. ‘These circumstances would tend to 
Limit and correct careless errors, while the absence of such circumstances implied 
in fow copies would leave an opening for careless blunders in transcription and 
for the repetition of these blunders. But this technical ability, unless combined 
‘with a very critical spirit, would tend to introduce another class of various read- 
ings, namely, corrections to the approved grammar, orthography and style of the 
time of the copyist. Moreover at each stage of incorporation, whenever a fresh 
collection or arrangement of Psalms was made, or a set of annals re-edited, the 
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editor would naturally read through his materials in as critical a spirit as he might 
be capable of ; he would be more likely to notice details of style and grammar than 
‘the mere scribe, and might consider that his position warranted him in correcting 
‘them. ‘Thus we may conclude that the text oftener copied and edited would be 
‘more free from mere blunders, but would be more likely to have corrections in 
style and grammar. 

Now it seoms likely that Psalms would be both oftener copied and oftener 
edited than Samuel. Modern critics incline to recognize many editings of the 
‘Pealms, and it is a matter of common experience that hymn-books are more in 
request than histories, and the less literary the ago the greater the preference for 
hymn-books. It seems reasonable to suppose that the same tendeney that gives 
‘us now countless editions of hymn-books would give rise then to collections of 
Psalms. Moreover, if these were used, as is commonly supposed, for liturgical 
‘purposes, copies would frequently be made for the choir. ‘The people would 
probably be more familiar with the Psalms than with Samuel, and the version of 
this Psalm in the Psalter would be better known than that in Samuel. 

Hence we might expect the text of Samuel to be rough and mutilated, and the 
text of Psalms more free from careless blunders, partly because the more 
frequent and careful copying of the text of Psalms would preserve it from such 
blunders, and partly because the frequent copying and editing by a somewhat 
critical school would tend to the smoothing away of what was'rough and dificult. 
‘Now the fact already shown, that careless readings and doubtful grammar are 
much more common in Samuel than in Psalms, is entirely consistent with these 
views. 

‘Lengerke, indeed, says (p. 9), that all critical art was unknown to the Jews 
till the time of the Massorites, but that the amount of eritical art assumed above 
is very slight. 

‘When this Psalm was frst included in a larger work, we cannot say, but we 
‘may faitly say that the period of successive editions concluded in the case of one 
text with the publication of the Book of Samuel, and in the other with that of 
the Psalter in its present form. It is generally held that the Psalter is later than 
‘the Book of Samuel, 60 we have reason to suppose that the period of editions was 
longer in the case of the Psalter. 

‘Possibly the inclusion of the Book of Samuel in the collection QYN"23 and the 
Pealter in that of O°2\MD may have been the occasion of some slight revision. 

It is to bo noticed that the faot of the two texts of our Psalm being in differ- 
ent sections of the Hebrew Bible implies some slight difference in the treatment 
of the text. 

‘There are two general changes which probably belong to the latter part of 
this period, one is the change from Seriptio Defectiva to Scriptio Plena, and the 
other the change from the ancient or Phoenician character to the square character. 
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‘As to the change in Seriptio, there is an appearance of system about it, e. g., 
13. regularly in Samuel and 49) in Psalm xvizt, and this suggests a conscious 
revision of the text. It is, of course, possible that the general influence of the 
tendencies at work upon the text of Psalms had largely introduced the Seriptio 
‘Plena, and that the change was completed by a reviser. Any such revision would 
imply some degree of critical feeling and care, and would be the occasion of a care- 
fal reading and some study of the text, and so also an opportunity for other 
alterations. 

‘Again, the change from ancient to square characters would have a three-fold 
effect 

‘A. It would check the tendency to one class of mistakes, because letters 
which had been similar, and so able to be mistaken for one another, would be 
80 no longer. 

B. This change might also be the occasion for other alterations. 

©. Tt wonld introduce new possibilities of error by rendering similar and lia 
ble to be mistaken letters previously unlike. 

‘This change of character seems to have been going on when the volume 
DIN’D3 and the Psalter were being arranged and completed. ‘The coincidence of 
‘these two processes is significant. 

“We have now brought our text down to the time when the books containing 
it had assumed their final form, and were written in square Hebrew characters. 
‘There are variations which must have arisen after this time, namely, the cases of 
confusion of similar letters (A. 1. a.); for the similarity of the letters in question 
oes not exist inthe older character. 

‘The next Iandmatk in the history of the text is the translation of the LXX. 
It has already been shown that at this stage we find nearly all the variations 
detween the present texts; so that the extent of variation since is comparatively 
limited. ‘Here again there is an element of uncertainty in the state of the LXX, 
text. 

It is pretty generally agreed that after the time of the LXX. the different 
‘MSS. and versions rest on essentially the same Hebrew text, or else in the case of 
‘versions direetly ot indirectly on the LXX. ‘There come into play the elaborate 
system of safeguards for the text, together with the point system, and by these 
means the Massoretic scholars stereotyped one form of the text and prevented 
farther corruption. Wellhausent says (p. 16) that ‘the Massora brought to stand 
in mid-flow a hitherto very flowing text,” meaning, doubtless, that the Massora 
suddenly checked a process of change. In fact the Massora did for the text of the 
‘Old ‘Testament what the printing of the Textus Receptus did for the New. ‘The 
result was that it preserved for us in its exact form a text chosen as standard, but 
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also that it virtually suppressed that variety of texts and of materials for criticism 
‘which might have enabled later scholars to determine a true text. Besides this, 
the acceptance of an authorized toxt put an end for centuries to critical work on 
the text. Tt is also probable that this somewhat sudden stereotyping of the text 
Jed to the adoption of recent blunders and their interpretation, when the continu- 
ation of a free criticism would naturally have eliminated them. For instance, in 
‘y. 12, the reading [WH of Samuel may be a blunder of the scribe, found in 
some MS. to which special importance was attached; and in the nattral course of 
‘things, it would have been corrected by comparison with other MSS. to DWM, 
‘but owing to some arbitrary Massoretic canon, intended to enforce absolute 
loyalty to the text as reoeived, it may have been preserved. 

‘We will next disouss directly two main questions noticed incidentally in the 
note on the history of the text: 

L. Did the divergence of the two texts arise from revision or merely from 
errors of transcription ? 

IL, Which of the two texts is the most ancient and which the more comect? 

One group of commentators hold that both are Davidie, and therefore both 
correct texts; among these crities are Alexander, and Neale, and Hengstenberg. 
‘It is adopted in the Speaker's Commentary, and alluded to as evident by Scrivener 
im his introduction to the Criticism to the New Testament. Eichhorn and 
de Rossi are inclined to attribute some of the variations to a Davidie recension. 

Schultens attributes the variations to a revision and Granberg? attributes 
the text of Samuel to a late revision from the Psalm-text, so too De Wette.? 

But the bulk of modern critics, while admitting more or less revision, assign 
most of the variations to errors of copyists, amongst these are Hammond, Cleri- 
‘ous,? Kennieott® and Rosenmiiller.? 

‘Most crities maintain that the text of Psalm xvi. is the more correct; but 
‘many admit that the text of Samuel is the more ancient. ‘This view is held by 
‘Ewald, who says * ‘The copy in the Psalms is certainly the later. .....must have 
proceeded not from Samuel, but from another ancient and very good souree. . 
the good and original text is so strongly divided among the two ;”” also by Ols- 
hausen, Delitzsoh is clear in his preference for the text as in Psalms, but admits 
that the Samuel-text seems to be of great antiquity. Béttcher speaks of the 
‘Psalm-text as a Priest-recension and the Samuel-text as a lay-recension. It will be 
‘a matter of opinion whether a text would undergo more alteration in the hands of 
‘the temple authorities or amongst laymen. He also, however, expresses an opinion, 
‘which is endorsed by Thenius, that “the Psalm-text is fuller and purer, but 
that, in Samuel, though faulty, in places preserved in form more true to the 
original and ancient text.” Lengerke admits readings from both texts, and leaves 
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some doubtful, but he favors the Psalm-text, though he holds that the orthog- 
raphy of the Samuel-toxt is more ancient. 

‘With some critics the balance inclines to Samuel; Bleek says (11. 251) “2 
Sam. xxrt. gives the original readings, not everywhere, but very usually.” Prof. 
‘Kirkpatrick, in his note on the subject, in the appendix to the Second Book of 
Samuel, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools, gives the following decision with 
some reserve: “The text in 2 Samuel, although in many respects defective, is as a 
whole the better representative of the original form; and that the text in the 
Psalter has been subjected to a careful revision of a later date, in which peculiar 
forms, Which perbaps were ‘licenses of public usage,’ have been replaced by 
classical forms; unusual constructions simplified, archaisms and obscure expres- 
sions explained.” 

‘Some, on the other hand, give a very strong verdict for the Psalm-text. 
Lowe and Jennings incline to such a judgment. Hitzig attributes the variations 
to a modification to prose forms, and ‘a carelessness of copying characteristic of 
the historical books; Delitzsch seems to incline to this opinion. Hupfeld seems 
to be strongly of this opinion. 

Before discussing these questions it seems necessary to define the word “ revis- 
ion.” Jt may be used to signify a complete examination of the text and a modifica- 
tion of it to suit the views of the reviser, and in this case all the variations might 
bbe due to such a revision as, for instance, the defenders of the Davidie recension 
maintain, But Prof. Kirkpatrick explains the “careful revision” he speaks of, 
in terms which seem to imply merely a literary revision, not intended to affect 
the sense. But besides this, every copyist has opportunities of revision, and both 
the phenomena of MSS. and our knowledge of human nature lead us to suppose 
‘that they used these opportunities. Such use is one of the ordinary elements of 
the corruption of the text in copying, and scarcely needs to be called a revision. 
A revision, therefore, must be systematic and intentional; it may extend to the 
sense or limit itself to the style. 

J. We now return to our first question :—Did the divergence of the two texts 
arise from revision or merely from errors of transcription ? 

Zt will be convenient to take, as representing the views of those who main- 
tain that all or most of the variations arose from a recension, the arguments of 
Hengstenberg. His first argument, that to admit errors of transcription would 
‘open the door to conjectural emendations, is evidently worthless as argument, 
though it has its weight as a warning against hasty judgment on so important a 
subject. He next maintains that the variations of these parallel texts are due to 
revision, because elsewhere in the Old Testament the variations of parallel texts 
‘are due to revision. 

‘To this it may be answered that there are variations between other parallel 
texts which can hardly be accounted for except as errors of the copyist (e. g., the 
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reading Yi''ré 'Srtgim in 2 Sam. xx. 19): and further that the variations in this 
‘case are of a different character from those in other cases of parallel texts. For 
instanee, elsewhere the divine names are systematically altered, and not so here. 
Also in parallel texts that bear the signs of revision, there is not the same num- 
er of of variations that can be explained by the confusion of similar letters. 

He next argues that the alleged carelessness of copyists is only imaginary ; 
Decause neither text suggests carelessness by itself, but only when compared with 
the other. It may be sald that in Samuel, at any rate, there are obscure and 
‘unusual expressions which must attract attention. In the absence of any parallel 
text and any system of textual criticism, it was impossible to say more than that 
‘they were obscure and unusual; but with the parallel text before us, presenting 
plain and intelligible readings, it becomes at least a reasonable theory that 
obscurity may have arisen through carelessness. It is understood in New Testa- 
ment eriticism that obsourity may indicate a defective text, though an alternative 
intelligible reading may be only a plausible emendation. 

‘He next alleges that many of the various readings could not arise from mis- 
takes; but, on the other hand, it has been shown by many crities that most of the 
readings could have so arisen. ‘The classification given above seems to show this. 

‘Lastly, he points out that many of the variations maybe explained by the 
tendency of a reviser to substitute for unusual expressions more grammatical 
forms and better known words. But nobody doubts that many of the variations, 
as Prof. Kirkpatrick also maintains, might be due to a reviser or revisers; but 
when the former argument, that many of the various readings could not arise 
from mistakes, has been shown to be, at any rate, excessively limited in its appli- 
cation, this last argument loses much of its foree. ‘The very same tendency that 
would lead a reviser to prefer more usual and grammatical expressions, would 
lead to a similar preference on the part of copyists and editors, and would give 
rise to both conscious and unconscious alterations, ‘The series of copyings and 
‘editings would of course involve conscious alterations, which might be considered 
‘casual and continuous revision. Ithas already been suggested that there was 
some systematic revision of orthography in connection with the change from 
Seriptio Defectiva to Seriptio Plena, Similarly, it is probable that some reviser 
‘may have taken in hand the task of completing that change to later and more cor- 
rect style which had been already very largely brought about in the process of 
transmitting the text. Prof, Kirkpatrick's view, that the changes of style are due 
toa careful revision, does not differ essentially from this. ‘The result in each 
‘case would be the same, and the choice between the two views is a matter of a pri- 
ori probability. One other objection to the view that most, if not all, of the vari- 
ations arose in the ordinary course of transcription, is the number of variations. 
“Ie has been noticed that the extent of variation in proportion to the length of the 
text is much greater than that between MSS. of the Greek Testament. 
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‘Tho answer to this is that the cftumstances of transcription were much 
‘more likely to give rise to errors than in the ease of New ‘Testament MSS. 

‘These clxcumstances are as follows 

1. Tho absence of written vowels, tending to deprive the copyist of the help 
to be derived from a ready grasp of the meaning of words copied. 

2, Tho change from Soriptio Defectiva to Soriptio Plena. 

8, ‘The change from Phoenician to square characters, 

In the case of such changes as 2 and 8, the copyist largely loses the help de- 
rived from sight, He depends more on sense, 

4. ‘Tho less literary character of the times. 

15. ‘Tho fact that the Psalm was probably contained successively in what may 
‘be called successive editions of books. 

‘On these grounds we maintain that any systematic revision, except in con- 
nection with the change to Seriptio Plena; any Davidie or other recension, while 
by no means intrinsically Smpossible, is not required either by the character or 
‘the number of the variations; and that the variations are suficently accounted 
for by copylst’s mistakes, together with such casual alterations as would naturally 
bbe made by copyista and editors, and probably a revision confirming and supple 
menting these alterations in the matter of style. 

II. Which text {s the more ancient and which the more correct? 

Here again the terms used are a Uittle ambiguous. Tn one sense the two texts 
may be said to be of the same age, both in thelr final form dating from the com- 
pletion of the Massorotic text, Probably what is usually understood by the ques- 
tion is: Was the text used by the compiler of the Psalter more or less ancient 
‘than that used by the author of Samuel ?”” Here again there is ambiguity, Which 
compiler? Is there any special interest’ and importance in determining the form 
of the toxt as the last editing of the Psalter rather than at any previous stage? 

Porhaps the question may be restated so as to represent more clearly the point 
fatissue. As to readings that affeot the integrity and sense of the Psalm, critics 
seem inclined to give the preference to the Psalm-text, and the considerations that 
determine their decision in individual instances are mostly so subjective as to 
‘make any comprehensive discussion of these variations very difficult, ‘There re- 
‘main the readings which affect the orthography, grammar and mere form of ex- 
pression. With respect to these it is pretty generally agreed that the orthography 
of the Samuel-text, the Soriptio Defetiva, is the more ancient, 

‘Phere remains the question which seems really at issue under this head, Was 
‘he style of the original text polished and correct, or rough and popular? Has the 
style been marred, as Hitzig, Hupfeld and in part Delitzsch maintain, by the care- 
leas way in which the historical books were written and preserved ; or has an orig- 
{nally rough style been gradually smoothed by a critic or crities of a later and 
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more literary time? (The latter view is Prof. Kirkpatrick's.) Is the style of the 
‘Psalm-text or of the Samuel-text nearer to the original ? 

‘Putting into definite shape and supplementing what has already been said 
incidentally, the balance of argument seems to be in favor of the Samuel-text. 

__ Tthas already been pointed out that popular forms were more likely, if not 
original, to creep into the text, when the Psalm was cirsulated alone, than when 
it formed part of a historical work, Consequently such readings would be old. 

‘tis also to be noticed that the view that the Samuel-text has degenerated 
from an earlier text with a poctical style like the Psalm-text, seems to imply a 
‘uniformity of poetic style from the time of David to the Restoration for the 
“\pootical characteristics” of the Psalm-text supposed to have been reduced to 
prose in the Samuel-text seem to be found also in the Psalms of the Restoration, 
‘Moreover, if we accept the view that the Psalm was written by David, we remem- 
ber at once that a certain roughness of style is supposed to be a characteristic of 
Davidie Psalms, ‘The history of David's life as shepherd, warrior, outlaw and 
King does not suggest either opportunity or inclination for acquiring a refined 
poetic styl 

‘Also the fact of a correction from Seriptio Defectiva to Soriptio Plena plainly 
‘shows the possibility of « similar correction in other matters, whether by a gradual 
half-unconsolous process or by a deliberate revision, ‘We have also the analogy of 
the Now Testament toxts in which the bad grammar and bed spelling and other 
offences against a later and more critical taste were gradually eliminated. We 
may also refer again to the probable frequent copyings and editings of the Pealm- 
text as occasions for alterations. 

‘Thus on this last question we may conclude that, however defective and pos- 
sibly mutilated, yet in form and expression the Samuel-text is nearer to the 
original. It is possible that its relation to the Psalm-text is similar to tho rela- 
tion of Codex D to some good MSS. of the Byzantine group. In essentials tho 
Byzantine MSS. might be the more correct, and yet Codex D is older, its orthog- 
raphy and style are older and its text is of much greater critical value, because 
often from the obvious mistakes of an early uncorrected text we may gather what 
‘was originally written; while the plausible correction of a copyist or editor de- 
stroys the traces of the earlier reading. 

‘Yun, THe TENSES. 

In the Samuel-text there are thirty-six changes of tenses, in the Psalm-text 
‘thirty-three, and in sixteen cases one text has a change of tense where the other 
thas not; in most instances this difference depends on the insertion or omission of 
‘a Waw Conversive (Consecutive). ‘Though the number of changes is so nearly 
‘the same in the two texts, yet there seem to be traces of an attempt in the Psalm- 
text to reduce the variety in the tenses. For instance, in vs. 88, 89 in the Samuel- 
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toxt there are five changes of tenses, and in the Pealm-text none. In other cases 
{seems as if some copyist of the Psalms had begun by altering a tense s0 as to 
avold a change, Dut had neglected to change the connected tenses ; for instance in 
¥. Ta change of tense is avoided in Ps, xvi. by reading oy? for Yow), but 
a fresh change is introduced by reverting to the tense of Samuel in wi}29F) of v, 8 
Similarly with DJ DY) and yyy of v.14. ‘ 

In the LXX. and the Latin versions the changes are much fewer. This seems 
to be the result of a struggle between a desire to represent the Hebrew tenses 
accurately and a sense of what was due to Greek and Latin idiom. The changes 
of tense that do occur in these versions mostly coincide with changes in the 
original. 

1X, WAW (ESPECIALLY CONVERSIVE OR CONSECUTIVE). 

‘The number of variations, that consist in the omission or insertion of a Waw, 
{8 specially noticeable 

Out of thirty-three Waws prefixed to tenses twenty-five occur in both texts, 
six in Samuel only, two in Ps. xvi only; out of thirty-three Waws prefixed to 
‘other words twenty-seven occur in both texts, one in Samuel only, five in Ps, 
xvi, only.t Of the eight Waws prefixed to tenses omitted in one text or the 
‘othor five are immediately followed by Yodh. 

‘These facts show a special tendency to vary in the matter of Waws, most 
frequently in the case of Waws prefixed to tenses, A similar frequency of varia 
tion, in @ somewhat smaller degree, occurs in New Testament texts in the case of 
‘aid yap, eto. ‘Tho greater frequency of variation between our texts may be ao- 
‘counted for by the opportunity afforded by change of Seriptio, the similarity and 
{significance of Y and } in square characters, and possibly (see above) by a ten- 
dency to alter tenses. ‘The result seems to be that in the Old Testament we may 
‘add to the usual carelessness about conjunctions, an additional liability to varia- 
tion arising from the above causes. 

Such a result would have some bearing on the theory of the Hebrew ‘Tenses, 
‘pecause the presence or absence of a Waw may make all the difference between 
fm easy or a dificult construction, In some cases, for instance, in the historical 
‘pooks, where the long succession of narrative tenses, construable according to the 
‘ld view as pasts, is broken by an isolated tense which should according to the old 
‘viow be translated as a future, but can only be translated as a past, in such cases, 
the difference might be due to the loss of a Wav.2 





| his reckoning excludes eases where the omission or insertion of} ts due to an alteration 
{tm the context or structure of the rest of a kentoneo, and among these the} of " in v. 2048 ex~ 
‘loded, Butt includes tho before EYP inv. 15, before DIYR and its parallel in v.88 They 
before 127" aad its parallel in v, 48s reckoned as a botore « tonse. 
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X, sunmKorIVE oneTICi8M. 

A study of tho crities who deal with this question shows how widely such 
doctors disagree on questions as to the merits of a passage or its harmony with 
the context. For instance, Ewald speaks of the Psalm-reading in v. 2 DEN 
‘IT nin ‘as “so peculiarly appropriate that we cannot see why it should be 
‘wanting in Samuel except through a copyist's mistake ;” Lengerke, however, who 
‘in many respects follows Ewald, calls it “ Inanis....et frigidus versiculus.” So 
‘again Ewald says of the Samuel-reading “1D)3t9° ete.” in v. 8 “certainly pre- 
‘served in its entirety in Samuel; for "90/29 stands in the Psalm quite abruptly 
‘and confusedly ” according to Hupfeld the Samuel-reading is very superfuous.” 
sain as to tho various readings in v.28, Sam.‘ OD OY FPN) Pe 
DiBwIN NID DIY), Hupfeld speaks of the Samuel reading as * sinnlose,” 
while according to Delitzsch it is “eine der sinnreichsten Varianten.”” 

In more purely eritical questions there is more agreement, or at any rate it 8 
‘more easy to understand why the critics differ, 

Tn this connection Ewald’s exhaustive denunciation of most other commen- 
tators in the introduction to his work on the Psalms is interesting ; and we feel 
‘that ther something of poetic justice in the reference to Ewald as an “‘over- 
rated scholar” in a well-known Cambridge work on the Psalms. 

‘This “ disagreement of doctors” lends some support to the student's natural 
{inclination to protest agalnat the right of a German or English critio of the nine- 
teenth century to decide dogmatically what was appropriate or in good taste for 
David ten conturios before Christ. 








XI. CANONS oF oxITICIEM. 

‘We have attempted to show that the variations between these two toxts may, 
at any rate in most cases, be arranged under the same head as the variations of 
Greck Testament MSS. Tt may alto be interesting to notice in what cass the 
canons of Greek Testament criticism would at first sight be applied and how far 
‘hey would hold. 

We take fist the canon: Brevior tecio anteponenda verdosior. ‘The cases 
‘wheré this might be used are where one text contains words omitted by the other; 
‘or contains a shorter text as 99% MyM) of Sam, xxx. 88, and 3 of Sam, xx. 
Si Tiger a snc arch bom fo ba appa to Leche 
‘because they felt thatthe influence of possible mutilation and carelessness renders 
ft inoperative 

‘Again: Proc tection? prastat ardua. ‘The character of the difference be- 
tovoen the two texts affords ample scope for the application of this canon, and it 
‘tbe admitted it wil be decisive for the originality of the general style and form 
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of the Samuel-text, though in some instances, as in NW) Ps. xvi. 11, it would 
favor the Psalin-text, 

‘Again: That reading is to be preferred which will explain the origin of the 
variations. Amongst other readings where this canon might be applied perhaps 
the best case is in v. 15, where the reading "13 DYPID) would serve to explain 
the Samuel-text p73, the Paalm-text 37) Bpan ‘the variant in Ps, oxtay. 6 
PD pra and the LAX, at jorpayerderporin 

‘Alain in I. B. 8 (y), there aze cases to which we might apply the canon thut 
{in parallel passages a verbal dissidence rather than verbal concordance is to be 
preferred, But itis doubtful whether the parallelism are not too short, and com- 
‘sequently too little conspicuous, to have excited the harmonizing tendencies of 


copyists. 





MENE, TEKEL, PERES, AND THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR. 
By M. Crenmonr-Ganwzav, 
Professor of Oriental Archaeology, Paris. 





(Translated by Rosanr W. Rooens, of the Johns Hopkins University.) 


Among the enigmatical passages of the Old ‘Testament, there is possibly none 
‘which has stimulated to a higher point the curlosity of the exegetes, and provoked 
‘more numerous and more divergent comments than the one which contains, in the 
‘account of the feast of Belshazzar, these three mysterious words, popularized in 
the form Meno, ‘Tekel, Peres—a form which has originated from the ancient 
Grock and Latin versions of the Aramean Book of Daniel 

‘Without making a pretence of giving a decisive solution of this philological 
problem, I wish to try to place it in new terms by introducing an element which 
as far as my knowledge goos—has not yet been considered, and which seems to 
‘me to play an essential role, I hasten to say that the considerations which are to 
follow are independent of the question yet under discussion, of the real date of the 
Book of Daniel, of its historic value and of the environment to which the author 
‘may have belonged; they will preserve their import, if indeed any be accorded 
them, in each of the more or less plausible systems between which, in that respect, 
‘modern criticism is divided, 

1 

‘Every one recalls the truly thrilling ploture in which the biblical writer paints 
for us this supernatural manifestation of divine judgment followed, with so briet 
delay, by its execution 

In the midst of a grand feast, the sumptuousness of which has passed into & 
proverb, Belshazzar, king of Chaldea, gives the order to bring the vessels of gold 
and silver of Jehovah, taken from the temple in Jerusalem by his father Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and in company with his guests, male and female, drinks from them 
in honor of the gods of Babylon. At this moment he sees a hand appear before 
the candelabra which lighted this impious orgie, a hand which writes upon the 
plaster of the wall of the hall some incomprehensible words. ‘Terrified by this 
prodigy, the king summons immediately his astrologers and diviners, and promises 
them the highest rewards if they succeed in deciphering this inscription and 
furnishing the interpretation. But all the science of the Chaldean Magi remains 
in default, ‘The queen arrives and counsels the king to summon Daniel, who bad 
given proof of bis wisdom under Nebuchadnezzar, and had been made by him 
chief of the astrologers and diviners. 
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Daniel is brought before the king; and after recalling the misdeeds of Nebu- 
‘chadnezzar and sharply admonishing the son, worthy of him, despiser of Jehovah, 
hhe continues in these words: 
24 ‘Then was th part of the hand sent from before them, and this writing 
25 was inscribed, And this is the writing that was inscribed, 
POTD) Ip Ny NY 
mind méné téqsl d-pharsin 

26 ‘This is the interpretation of the thing: Mn, God hath numbered (m nth) 
27 thy kingdom, and brought it to an end, ‘T8ql, thou art weighed (t8qi1 ta) 
28 in the balances, and art found wanting. P¥rés, thy kingdom is divided! 

(p&risit) and given to the Medes and Persians (PA rks) 

Upon this Belshazzar accords to Daniel the promised rewards (though the 
latter, according to the account, had begun with a refusal of them); that very 
night he is slain, and Darius the Mede seizes the kingdom, 

tis clearly shown from this story that the task incumbent on the interpreter 
‘of these prophetical words was double; it was a question frst of deciphering, then 
of explaining them. It would be idle and, in any easo, it will not be in my plan 
to search for what cause the decipherment presented a particular diticulty. Was 
ite question, in the thought of the author, of an upknown waiting, or simply of 
an unaccustomed disposition of known characters? ‘The rabbins are pronounced 
{n favor of the second hypothesls and, giving free rein to their imagination have 
assumed that elther the characters belonged to a cryptographic alphabet athbash, 
4, 6, one in which the first letter has as its equivalént the last: 


e mate q2 x piel 
pietolotlaly Yipin xXlato 

Or that the letters, arranged in three lines in a sort of table, had to be read ver- 
tieally and not horizontally : 


























DJIA; alD 
‘}o] pla] 
plolotales 

‘Some seem to have also thought of a real anagram,* which may be represented 
‘thus: DINDINMPA ID" 


Ido not insist upon these more or less dangerous conjectures, the last of 
‘which is perhaps the most plausible, since it is more simple than the first and has 
‘the advantage over the second that it might have appeared in the manuscripts 
without breaking in an offensive manner the regularity of the lines. 
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Tonly mention them as a matter of curiosity, although we shall be able fux~ 
‘her on to draw from them an indirect argument, I will devote myself exclusive- 
ly to the question of interpretation. A circumstance by which we cannot fail to 
be struck, but to which we possibly de not accord all the importance which it 
‘merits, {s that the interpretation attributed to Daniel doos not agree rigorously 
‘with his deoipherment, 

‘This agreement exists only in the Greek and Latin translations. ‘These trans- 
Jations in verse 25, after the phrase “ this is the writing that was inscribed,” sub- 
stitute for the five words of the original Aramean text m&né m&né t8q@l 
‘u-phitrsin, the transcription ydvy, Gert, ¢4pec, mane, thekel, phares, of the three 
‘words m&ng, téql, parsin which stand only in verses 26, 27 and 28 of the 
‘original, verses which have for their object the giving of the signification, 

Hebraists, guided by the Massoretic vocalization, which 18 not, be it sald in 
passing, without singular anomalies, axe generally agreed in recognizing that the 
five words of verse 25 ought to be rendered literally as participles, numbered, 
numbered, welghed and they are dividing; accepting as well founded this trans- 
Jation which, even from the grammatical point of view, does not escape from all 
criticism, and which yields in any ease, we must confess, a phraso partly incohe- 
rent, we see that the interpretation given by Daniel to the following verses, 
regards neither the repetition of the first word m&n@, nor tho plural form of the 
Inst word parsin, preceded by the conjunction } “and.” ‘The biblical writer 
4s content to draw from this whole the three essential words, in attaching them to 
8 uniform grammatical type, 

m&né “numbered” 
48 qa] “weighed” 
pres? “divided.” 

He then draws from it, by one of those jeus d'aprit, of which the Bible offers 
:many examples, the significations appropriate to the situation which he has in view, 

He proceeds for this purpose with a mechanical method, 80 to speak, which 
{is seen clearly by this simple synoptic table: 








INTERPRETATION EXPLANATION wonp 
for sue ancoxn pxonxx, | or run riner oronee, | 10 nn uxezasvep, 
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1. Nonmmnnn: { o4se gummed — | gua nan ated 
: ‘thou hast been weighed | and hast been found wanting in 
2 Weromeo: | fn'tho balances {weight} ‘ 
{thy kingdom bas been} and has been given to the Meds 
8 Diviomp: | Gidea | ahd ie Boren 


This rational analysis shows clearly that every one of the three parallel 
phrases is divided into parts rigorously symmetrical: 

1. The word to be explained. 

2, A literal explanation of the word, presenting this word at the head of the 
phrase, in different grammatical states. 

8, A second interpretation following the fist, a kind of paraphrase, at once 
larger and more precise, of the literal explanation to which it is uniformly 
attached by the conjunction “and.” ‘Tho Inst word pheres, furnished even to 
‘the author an opportunity for a veritable doublet applying in the explanation of 
the frst degree to the verb peras, ‘to divide,” and in the interpretation of tho 
second degree, to the name of the “Persians” (PXris). Why, therefore, does 
not verse 25, giving the deoipherment of the mysterious inscription, contain in 
placo of the words m&né, min8, t8qal u-pharsin, purely and stwmply the 
three words mén8, t&qé1, p&rss, upon the interpretation of which verses 26, 
27 and 28 exclusively revolve ? 

‘This question is so natural that the anclent Greek and Latin translators havo 
made no scruple of replying in their way by moditying, a8 we have seen, the origi- 
nal text of verse 25 in the sonse indicated by the logic. ‘They may besides have 
‘een influenced by another motive, if the manuscript which they had before thelr 
‘eyes presented the characters composing the phrase in an odd disposition, dificult 
of reproduction, and similar to those pointed out above, of which the rabbins 
spealk. 

‘However that may bo, this divergence between the deciphered and the inter- 
preted text can scarcely be conceived unless one admits that the biblical author 
had to do, not with simple words, but rather with a given and preseribed phrase 
‘consecrated by tradition, from which he must produce, by alliterations and allu- 
sions, certain signifeations adapted to the circumstances which preoccupied him, 
{.¢,, the coming of the Persians. 

T will return immediately to this point, which is properly the knot of tho 
question, and, following the example of the author himself, and of the ancient 
translators, will occupy myself, for the moment, only with the three words m na, 
t8q3l, p8rés, separated from their connection, reserving for ater consideration 
‘the entire phrase of verse 25, 





a. 
In 1878, in the course of an epigraphic mission, which had been entrusted to 
me by the Minister of Public Instruction on account of the Committee of the 
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Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, I bad oecasion to study in the British Muse- 
uum the important set of bronze lion weights, from Nineveh, many of which have 
bilingual inscriptions in Assyrian and Aramean, One of these weights particu- 
larly attracted my attention. It is the ono upon which is engraved an Aramean 
‘word, up to that time generally read wp, “holy,” which was considered an 
{indication of a ‘weight of the sanctuary””in opposition to the standard weight. 
A minute examination convinced me that the word ought to be read, in reality, 
VAD paral or paras “halt, moiety. 


WA? 





‘This is confirmed by the casts brought back by me at that time, which have 
‘doen placed in the cabinet of the Committee of the Corpus Inseriptiontem Semitica 
‘rum, thus permitting a control of the exactness of this reading. 

‘Phe lion which bears this inscription having weight perceptibly equal to (hat 
of a half of the light mina, it was evident that we had to consider this word 
paras, “half,” directly as the denomination itself of a fixed pondoral quantity, 
viz., the half-mina® ‘The Assyrian and, as wo shall presently see, the Hebrow- 
Aramean agree in confirming this reading. Immediately a comparison arose in 
my mind, that wo find in the set of weights from Nineveh, engraved in Aramaici- 
sing characters, in a language approaching to Hebrew, the three names of weights, 





HYD mané the mina. 
Soper deal, the shokel. 
WD paras, the hatt-mina, 


and that by a coincidence, truly singular, these three names correspond in a 
remarkable manner to the Aramean words of the text of Daniel, ming, t8kél, 
p&rds, The slight orthographical differences presented by the Aramean forms 
are all rigorously explained by the well known peculiarities of Aramean compared 
‘with Hebrew: 





BL Opperthd already recognized the tus readlag of ths wor, ape. also to Atrean 
seanaresotlngt, asa oidoot from the flowing pusegoof his mene vyon the Asnzian 
tandacdsneturen and weighs: "Tho words paras and eintp are found transarbed in 
‘Aramean characters” own if 1 1 Ep) 

"ght mina bal of tn hoary min. 

$e word appears nthe plural onthe wala 9p. 






2 Theprarca. 


‘The 77 of FN becomes normally N= NI! mane 
Thewotopy << © = bpm ttgal. 
Thepof DID“ DDT péra: 
‘From this it was only a step to conclude that the names of weightst designating 
‘the mina, the shekel and the paral, or halt-mina, might play a role in the text of 
Daniel, ‘This step I hesitated for a long time to take, and at first contented my- 
self with communicating to some savants a conjecture which pressed and still 
presses more and more upon me. I do not believe that I ought to withold it 
further from criticism, and after having submitted it, to the best of my ability, to 
‘tho examination of reason, I now give it to criticism, in the hope that perhaps 
somo part of it may be accepted, even if {t be notrecetved with all its conse- 


quences 
un. 


T think it will be admitted without much dificulty that the three words of 
Daniel can correspond term by term to the three names of weights. Apart from 
the phonetic equivalences noted above, even the paronomasias, in which the bib- 
ical author delights, come to the support of this identification, and serve as an 
‘acknowledgment of it. Tn fact ho aims expressly, in bis allegorical interpretation, 
at the roots 

AyD or NI “to number,” 

Spe or pn “to wala” 

BMD or DID “to divide,” 
to which every one attaches without hesitation the Semitic names of the mina, 
tho shekel and the phara’ (pheras) or half-mina, 

If, then, it were truly a question of these three isolated words, if by misfor- 
‘tune the Aramean original of Daniel had been lost and this book had come down 
to us, like several others of the Old Testament, only by means of the Greek and 
Latin versions ; if, consequently, the phrase was presented to us in the abridged 
state to which theso versions havo reduced it, Mave, Ger?2, ¢épec® Mane, thekel 








1 he form yp, mina, oxata a Aramena. 
40: the Arasnean WPI, shed 

‘DDD is tho Roitman tn Aramoan (N30 OW OB, Buxtort, Ler. Chal sv). Tn the 
srungo of the Talnud, DNB) TB, amin anda peas, means a mina and a aif. Ta vari 
‘aahes, given in Neuer, und Chala, Woerterbuch, Leys 8. v. OB, th 
‘opposed to one another ina way that leaves no doubt ofthe valuo ofthe pBr 

‘Of weights or of money; for it must not be forgotten that this al 
Jnogungos. 

* Temlght bo well to note that Flavia Josephus CAntguter of he Jes X, 1,8) enders tho 
three words of Daniel not by verbe, but by eubtantives, MANH = dpsduds umber; OBKEA = 
ere de ween; OAPRE = Wdzge frogment. 

‘Te Is tobe noted, now, thatthe Greek transeriptlon mples for those words a vooslization 
fitering, in certain points, from that of the Mastorelc text, and approaching that which my 
‘explanation tonds to substitute fort. (eo the end of note.) 
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phares. If, therefore, we had to deal only with theso three isolated words, the 
explanation would offer scarvely any dificulty. tis true also that in this case the 
coineldence would have only a relative interest, and could be considered an occur- 
rence curious enough, but, after all, of restricted importance. 

But the original of Daniel has been happily preserved, and the original gives 
us, in verse 25, not only the three words in question, but a phrase of Jive words, 
where they play a role which remains to be discovered. 

‘Wo must inquire whether the introduction of this new element of information 
4n the study of the phrase of verse 25 is not of such anature as to clear up the 
whole of this obscure text, and to make us see it in alight very different from 
‘that in which it has been habitually regarded up to this time. 

Let us admit, for a moment, laying aside the Massoretic vocalization, to which 
even the most scrupulous philologians are obliged here to do some violence, 
‘that it is necessary to read these threo isolated words of verses 26, 27, 8, not 
mn, théqs), pads, but ming, teal, Bris, 4. ©, mina, shekel and half- 
ming, and lot us apply this reading to the same three words in the phraie of 
‘verse 25, We shall obtain then for this phrase, mink, mina, théqal, u-phitr- 
‘sin, “mina, mina, shekel and batf-shekel.” 

‘We establish at first that, whilo the words designating respectively mina and 
‘hekel aro in the singular, that which desiguates haY-mina isin the plural, POD 
parsin, or prdsin, the regular plural of p8ras,D°D. ‘This implies already 
‘between the first and last word of the phrase, between the mina and the half- 
mina, a significant opposition which ought to serve us as a first Juminous point in 
‘the darkness in which we are gropingly advancing. But we do not yet hold the 
key of the riddle. 

‘Tho Uteral translation “mina, mina, shekel and haY-minas” does not give us 
yense much less disonnected than that of the received translation. Tt has, 
however, the advantage over this of showing us sore elements pertaining to an 
‘onder of {deas clearly characterized. But we do not yet see in what manner 
these elements ought to be combined, in order to form a logical whole, a con- 
nected, moving, living phrase. Wo possess them, s0 to speak, in a static state, 
it remains for us to put them in a dynamic state, and to discover whether 
‘these words, in place of being simply placed side by side, are not in reality united 
‘among themselves by grammatical functions. In this consists the real problem 
for solution. 

Although in Aramean several substantives may follow each other in an enu- 
‘eration without the interposition of the conjunction ‘‘and,” employed in similar 
cases in Hebrew, it is scarcely probable, a priori, that this succession of words 
here constitutes a simple statement of weights, such as: “a mina, a mina, a 
shekel and some pheras.”” 








4 Heprarca. 


1. 

Let us pause at the frst word: Mana, Itistwice repeated: Mani, mana 
Is this, then, a simple repetition, mina, mina, with which we have to do, a 
zhetorical figure, or, on the contrary, a phenomenon of syntax ? 

In Aramean and in general in the Semitic languages, the repetition of the 
same substantive, without the intervention of any other word, s a grammatical 
‘process capable of expressing different things: 6. g, the idea of a great quantity, 
when the substantives are in the ploral,—p3, [77D pits, pits, 1. e, nothing 
Dut pits,” Gen, x1v.10; but here mina being in the singular, the idea of plurality 
‘ought, it seems to me, to be put aside; or tho idea of partition, which is expressed 
Dy our word everys-NTY NY Mock, lock, i.e. “every flock by itself,” Gen, 
XxxIt. 16; NIP NUDY peopl, people, 1 e. “every peoples” 193 V3 man, man, 
i.e, *any man,” Num, 2x, 10, ee, or moreover an idea of distribution, an idea 
connected with the preceding—ri+} i+} denarius, denarins, 1. ¢., “every one a 


Aonarius;” $2 2 two, to, 1. e., “two by two” TS IHS hundred, hundred, 
{.¢,,**by hundreds,” Mark vr. 40, ete,; finally, an iden of diversity, —vaa® aad 


oto 4.0 ferent evs 3k 11.175 AS LSS tongua tongue Lo Hale 
ferent tongues,” John. v. 4; Acts x, 48, oto. In all theao eases the repeated 
fubwtantive temaine in the singular. This isthe cago in this passage. Wo 
night, then, endeavor 40 aeo if thexo words N32) N3D mina, mina, would not 
Aignity-in the phrase of Daniel, of which they form th commencement, something 
Tike “every mina, mina by mina, mina to mina, by every mine, for every mina,” 
for oven “diferent minas.” But there fs stil another posible manner, and ose 
well conformed to the Semitic genius, of construing these two consecutive words, 
min&, mind; that is, to regard the frst as subject and the second as attribute 
at a amall pase where the verb tobe s understood: mina (i) mind, ea mina 
(is) a mina; as in Hebrew also YF4N ANT Jehovah my God, se. Jehovah is my 
God.” But we will leavo provisionally this question in suspense, and reserving 
quay the word tqal, which comes aftr, pass immediatly tothe last word ot 
the phrase, OD, parsin. 

















v. 

Pirsin, or ph¥rasin, bas the proper form of a plural. But is it really a 
plural? ‘The peras is, 8 we have seen, a “half-mina;” {, e., to make one mina, 
‘two pheras are necessary. Given the presence, at the beginning of the phrase, of 
‘the word ming, “mina” in the singular, nothing would be more tempting, if we 
had before us a Hebrew and not an Aramean text, than to ask if, in place of the 
plural, we have not here @ dual, which is distinguished, as we know, only by a 
very slight vocalic variation, perceptible only in the Massoretie pointing and if, 
{in place of reading parsin half-minas, we ought not to read parsain two 
halfeminas. 
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It is truo that Aramean seems to have allowed the dual to fall into disuse; 
‘and that is a serious objection. It has, however, preserved some traces of it 
‘hich appear in tho very language of the book of Daniel: }Y4"5! in the two hands, 
DOTY te tro fet, 3 the teth, (considered as distributed in two rows). Syriag 
has preserved the form of the dual in the numerals: <34 two (masculine), 
S54 two (feminine), 2S two hundred; and in the geographical namo 
wie Hnpt, an imitation of the Hebrew DYYYN. At any rato, there is a pas- 
‘sage in Danielt where it seems that the plural has at least the function 
of the dual: 





Ty 22 pee pw 
0 a time, times and half a time, 

“Yddanin times can only be the equivalent of {ddanain to times in this 
hraso which, from tho declarations of all the exegotes, contains the preciso 
{indleation of a period of time numerically determined,—a year, two years anda 
half year, i.e, threo years and a half. 

Consequently, even according to the Massoretic vocalization of the word 
JV parsin, all the respect: which it perhaps does not deserve, we find 
Ourselves sufolently protected by this precedent to attribute to POD the value 
of parsain, and to translate by two yeras or to haljeminas, if the context 
points in that direction, 








vi. 

The word parsin, or parsain, is proceded in the text of Daniel by a 
representing, as every one admits, the conjunction and, If this word parsin, 
which closes the phrase, is indeed a substantive, it is to be supposed that the 
word t8q21, to which it {s bound by the conjunction, ought to be a word of the 
same nature as it, 4. ., another substantive, We have already shown that 
t8q81 or tdqal? is a rigorously exact equivalent of the Hebrew substantive 
Spe 56q81, designating the “shekel.” Under these conditions the phrase to be 
explained could strictly end POD) 9PM... shekel and two pheras, 

But it will scarcely be perceived by what association of ideas a shekel (the 
‘Word is in the singular), which fs a very small fraction of a mina (the sixtieth or 
the hundredth, according to the system), is found in this brief phrase placed with 
two peras, the peras being half of the mina, Supposing even that it is a ques: 
tion of a simple enumeration of certain weights (which is scarcely probable), one 








1 Dantel st. 4 21, vi 2 vt +14, 8, 
‘In spite of the faot that, in the corresponding passage of chapter xi. (verte) of the flebrew 
‘art of the Book of Dante, [73y ts servilely rendered by the plural D'Y}9, and not by the dual 
Dray. 
‘This ts tho form which the sogholate substantives of Hebrew take in Aramean 
acer becomes k6xtph. 
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‘would expect to find those weights enumerated in an order regularly increasing or 
decreasing and to see the lighter weight, the shekel, named after the p¥ras, a8 
it is after the mina. How shall we escape this difficulty, which seems inextrica~ 
‘ple? It consists entirely in the presence of the ), which, coupled with the word 
parsin, can certainly only be the conjunction and. 

But is the } really in its place? Does it really ‘pelong at the beginning of the 
word parain, which follows it? Might it not perhaps belong to the end of 
‘the word t&qél, which precedes? Ought we ‘not to regard with caution the way 
jn which our editions cut this phrase, a phrase which early became enigmatical, 
‘The usage of the seriptio continua, which isa proved fact in anclent biblical man- 
‘usoripts, authorizes us to ask if the compact group of letters, in place of belng cut 
Into POD) 9PM: ought not to be POD Y7PN- 

Tn this cash the would become an integral part of the word teq él, and we 
should be freed from this conjunction and, 

If there was any foundation for the hypothesis, ‘which the rabbins, to explain 
tho dimculty of decipherment, have put forth on the unusual disposition of the 
characters of the insoription, we could draw from them an argument to render 
still more admissible tho very slight fault of the copyist, ‘The biblical texts show 
greater ones than this, 

‘We can see, in fact, that, for example, in the arrangement in three vertical 
columns explained above, the ) which is at the head of the fourth column is forci- 
bly separated from 9797) and placed near HO D- 

‘The anagrammatical arrangement which I have described as likewise possible, 
‘and which has perhaps really existed in certain ancient manuscripts, would also. 
‘be able to favor the matstake, 





vu. 

‘Tho } being attached to the word YPM), the arrangement of the phrase is en- 
tirely changed. What can pM be? If wo were working upon territory purely 
‘Hebrew, one could see in this } the pronominal suffix o of the third person of the 
‘masculine singular joined to a substantive. ‘T¥qé] could be taken rigorously 





Tit la this which had prompted me to ask for a moment sf peras, tho proper sense of 
hich ts “half,” id not designate, in place of the halfmina, a very small weight, such a the 
hatranaial (ho Hebrew Yp3, Dat, or evan the obol, But Ido not hellove that its necesary 
to pause with tla Iden, tho sense of Ralf-mina for peras being too cntegortoally established by 
the Assyrian and Aramean lexicons and confirmed by the welght ite of the lon beariag the 
Imoription parad, a welght which is senaibly that of tho wenk haY/mina. I ought to rool, 
however, duet the Greek version of the IX. in disagreement on this pot with the version of 
‘Thoodotion, followed by the Vulgate, and with the original Aramean ite, places these three 
‘Words in an order which would be moro conformed to the hypotheals of «regularly decressiog 
Jaumeration, Mévy, 4dpes, Gexé2, But the version of the LXX. offers for the wholo Book of 
‘Daniel such Aivergences from the original, {tis 90 plainly removed from it, that tis not necoe 
tery to pay any atention to this variant, and tha i would be imprudent to lend st here, against 
ocumentsinfitely supertor, en authority which, from antiquity, bas been properly refused It. 
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4n the general meaning of weight, which is the primitive sense of the name of 
sekel although we should rather expet n this cae the derived form 9pm) 
(90W/D) mathqal. The expression would then maify, his weight is two peras, 
which, compared with the expression 831 N29, considered as intended to mean 
4 mina és a mina, would furnish a sonse suflelently plausible: “a mina isa mina; 
ts weight is two peras” (in other words, two halftainas). 

In place of being a nominal suffix, the } restored to t#q 8] could be also— 
‘continuing always to reason from the point of view of Hebrew—a verbal suflx, 
the verb 99M, +8 qa, the equivalent of Sny), saqil, signifying “to weigh.” It 
‘would then be with a verb and not with a substantive which is derived from it, 
and which designates the shekel, that we have to do.! In this case the little 
‘phrase could be translated: ‘he has weighed it,” or, “weigh it,” according as 
‘we read 2/95) in the Proterite or YM In the Imperative, 

But wo 0st rej theo hybsit ons, We hve to deal with text to thor 
oughly Aramean to permit us to treat the } as a suffix in the Hebrew manner, re- 
‘placing the Aramean forms F]_ and ‘4.2 

‘In Aramean the ) of yopn could only be the product of a verbal inflection. 
‘Two forms aro possib 

either 997 “they have weighed;”” 
or 49)h) “weigh” 
[DD becomes then the direct objeot of OPN. 

It t8qal isa verb in the second member of the phrase, one would be led to 
infor that in the first member {31} = mé ni is equally a verb and that there is a 
parallelism in the employment of the two correlative verbs m&ni min, t¥qald 
pirsain “he has counted a mina and} they have welghed two poras, But it 
‘seems then that the two members of the phrase, thus opposed the one to the other, 
ought to be connected by the preposition }, and; I deem it wise to resist the temp- 
tation to make the ) which is between téqil and pirsain serve for this pur 
‘pose, making it leap over t8qAl, to place it before it, although by this ad- 
vonturous expedient one would obtain a rather tempting balance mén& mini, 
(u-)t8q61 pHrsain, “ho has counted a mina and weighed two peras;”” or 
4n the Imperative? m&n@ minj, (u-) t8qul pa ! 

















inj “count a mina and 
‘weigh two peras.”” I should not like to go that far. Contenting myself with tho 








Tho transcription Mévy, Gex2h, gdper, whatevor may bo the nbsolute value fn tho point ot 
‘viow of tho orleinal voalzation, impifos at Loast a ylative diferonce between these three words. 
Mévy and ¢pec, forming agroup charactorizot by the vowel af the frst syllable, dierent 
from deat, tho Mat aylable of which hasan ¢ in place of an a. Tf the translator hed considered 

p as ot the sume grammatical form as X30 and O72, he ought st eoems, tohave transrtbed it 
ice, and not Gecth, Ono soos that this lstinotion oorrosponds palnly to Want to which Ind 
‘myself od in regarding RD and DD as sudstantives, and pM as a verd. 

+ But we tnd in Dantel the form W (chap. i., verses 1410. 


a nyp for “yp oF YP, 
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simple glide of the}, Taccept the reading YoP)M, ® word which signifies “ they 
have weighed” in the Preterite or “weigh” in the Imperative. 

It this verb was in the Preterite, by making use of the different meanings, 
‘enumerated above, of which this reading N39 N19, mina mina, is susceptible, 
‘we arrive at the following combinations : 

ast By taking POTD asa plural: “mina by mina, they have weighed the 
ras.” 
2a By taking [O79 as a dual: for every mina, they have weighed two peras.” 

If the verb J) was the Imperative, the combinations would be: 

Ast “mina by mina weigh the peras.”” 

24 “for every mina weigh two peras.” 

84 “a mina is a mina, weigh two peras !” 

‘Tt would be easy to multiply these combinations. 

For example, accepting the conjecture which a number of qualified exegetes 
have supported, vis, that 97) 18 for Soph = Opn ‘weighed, in the past Parti- 
ciple passive, one could translate, according to the Aramean rule which forms 
with the Participlo P8'l a real infective Preterite passive, YOpM (= 19M) by 
have been weighed, and consider the two mexbers of the phrase as constituted thus : 

NYP NYP has deen counted a mina, or 
NUD NYD he has counted a mina; 

POD WPT} Nave ben weighed two pera. 

We may compare, in this respect, another passage of Dante! 

APM PDH] IM NYT ee Judgment was set and the books were opened 
vu. 

But I pause in this track, where T leave to philotogians more minute than 
T the task of pushing it further. It suffices me to point {t out to them, and 
I shall content myself for the present with this conclusion: The two extreme 
fand essential terms of the phrase in Dantel are two names of weights of which 
one is double the other, placed in relation by a third middle term, which is 
either a third name of weight (that of shekal), or the verb to weigh, from 
‘which the name of shekel is derived. 

‘Across the Inst doubts which may still obscure the precise sense of the 
phrase s0 understood, one easily catches the movement and is conscious of the 
aroma of & sort of proverbial sentence, or popular saying, revolving upon the 
relation of the mina to the balf-mina? and belonging perhaps to that order of 








30, Verse 2 of the passage which wo are studying, furnishes itself an example of this 
‘onstruction, and that exactly with the inversion of the verb and subjeot which we have here: 
BRD HT SAD) HT" NQO TYE, “the hand has beon sont and this writing has been traced 
‘The same, in verso 8: MDD AND, “thy kingdom bas been divided.” 

‘ Possibly by allusion to the diference between the light and the heavy mina, which ought to 
‘be divided the ene and the other into wo corresponding peras In the eame proportional relation 
oftto% 
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ideas with which our modem locutions are connected, such as: “two make a 
pair,” “two and two make four,” “six of one and halfa dozen of the other,” 
ete. We may also compare for this image of isoropy, of equipoise, employed 
to express by analogy the idea of equivalence or the identity of two things, the 
Gresk expressions: Bic iv ainty rePloe xidoro7e, ledphonen wéerya Ix, indhborov 
ibareyya ravrebetas, 

It is very remarkable that these two words of mang and p¥ris, “mina 
and half-mina,” opposed, as here, to each other, aro directly employed by 
the Talmudic authors in a metaphorical and proverbial manner well adapted to 
confirm that impression, at the same time coming to the support of the pare- 
mifological value which I propose to give them in the Book ot Daniel. ‘To the 
rabbins a son who is worth less than his father is a pris, son of a mang, 
FIND JDO; a son who is worth more than his father is A ming, son of @ 
p&rhs, DID [2 M39; ason who is worth as much as his father, a man 
son of amang, 73 IAY-+ It is not impossible that there was some alla- 
sion of this kind in the intention of the biblical author borrowing this aphor 
ism from the wisdom of nations. 

It is this which seems to come out of the Long discourse with which Dantel 
{introduces his interpretation, ‘This discourse is divided into two parts: the frat 
recalls the faults, followed by repentance, of Nebuchadnezzar, father of Bel- 
shazzar; the second, which suns up those of Belshazzar, begins with this apos- 
trophe, “And thou, Belshazzar, his son, hast not humbled thy heart," ete., 

‘an apostrophe which emphasizes well the desire of the author to establish a 
parallel between the father and son, 
1X. 

Some may perhaps consider it strange that this phrase written by a osles- 
‘lal hand on the wall of Belshazzar’s festal hall, that this sentence of the des- 
tiny that ruled the lot of the last Iking of Chaldea, should be finally reduced to 
4 simple saying, and to a saying so commonplace, s0 prosaic, that it might have 
en quite as well scrawled on any wall by the hand of the first malcontent, 
and might belong to this “wall” literature, not very lofty, which belongs to all 
times and to all peoples 


Bee the examples J. Levys opel under the words 33 and D'B. $0 the two elobrted 
oatites, the propet Bua and tho kin Bag were both of thom a"alon daughter (on of & 

mn” snce they were sal tobe greater than thle rexpetiv fathers, Comparo lo fn tbe 
Stine order of des, the prover looutious: NSM 73 WoM vinegar bom of tho wines” [37K 
SS ton, son of ion" and 99°93 "on, oxo te Jack. 

Verso 2, 

The exegets who have be 











‘hat ther rosognized tn the foust of Belshazzar certain 
personal allusions to the deeds of antioohus1V., Bpiphenes,—e. to the sumptuous 
solute fonsts given by Antiochus to Daphné Das Buch Dante, p78 
‘culty, T believe, the adaptation of some pop: ‘irected a that bitter enemy of tho Jews 
‘who had pillaged the treasure of the tomplo and who also, having taken refuge at Daby- 
lon after the check experienced at Riyals, ad Deen chastised by the hand of tho Persians, con- 
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‘To this objection it would be easy to reply by citing the analogy of certain 
oracles of pagan antiquity, which are distinguished by their strangeness and by 
their intended platitude, And besides, in the case of Daniel, is it not exactly 
this contrast, this disproportion between the littleness of the means and the 
‘grandeur of the intention, which was the better fitted to strike vividly the imag- 
ination? What, in fact, is the scope of this story in which the author proposes to 
‘how the fall of the empizo of Chaldea? Belshazzar casts defiance at the Goa 
of Israel, who replies by a menacing prodigy. A hand sent from above writes 
‘upon the wall a phrase which all of the most skilled wise men of Chaldea are 
not able, with all their solence, to read or to explain, Is this phrase, then, 
something impenetrable, something very abstract ? Not the least in the world, 
It is all simply, as the Israelite prophet establishes, an adage of the common 
people, a proverb known to all. How easily does this prove the nothingness 
of this protended science of the Magi, and gives the measure of this greatly 
‘younted wisdom which is held in check by 80 slight. dificulty. ‘The author 
has a visible tendency to find in default this Chaldean selence. In two places 
already, in the preceding chapters,’ he has shown the weakness and ignorance 
of the Magi in thelr attempta at the interpretation of the two dreams of Nebu- 
chadnezaar, the key to which Daniel alone was able to give, ‘This timo the 
demonstration is decisive. ‘The Magi are not able to recognize in the mysterious 
inoription a saying which is upon every lip. First result, Yes, but from this 
profane saying, which, once deciphered, ought, it seems, to be understood by 
the whole world, Daniel goes on to draw a hidden divine meaning, and to ob- 
tain an effect so much the more considerable asst was unexpected. Vor populi, 
woo dei. He takes one by one the words which compose it, and, using one of the 
favorite methods of the Hebrew prophets, a double sense of these words, by 
paronomasia he causes some significations appropriate to the events in view to 
Durst forth. ‘The word which lends itselt best to this was assuredly the last, 
parain of parsain, which had the admirable advantage of making possible 
‘the most seducing equivocation upon the name of the Persians, 

It is not bold to suppose that it is this word which has determined, among 
all the others, the choice of this saying as a fundamental theme of the prophecy 
relative to the coming of the Persians and the ruin of the empire of Babylon, 














sidered as instruments of the divine vengoance (Fl Josopbus, Anti. ud XI. 
SLO. Compare NID, Mévy, and the sobriquet "Br yiavfe,foollsh, furious, into which the ofa 
fpurname of Antiochus, Exijavfe, tho lustrous, was corrupted, Tn this case, the phrase taken 
fs tho toxt of tho storg of Danial would bo no longer, to speak properly, a proverbial sentence, 
iroumtancos of tho moment: 
payed). It 
Yoown that tho expedition as the result of which Antioohus had to succumb, had for its object 
‘tho rocovortag ot tho overdue taxes owing by the Perslans. Wo must not Joe sight of the fact 
that Syrinc employs precialy the word Law to designate the tax of which the passage of the 
Book of Maccabees speaks (I. 2, 2. 
1Obap. tl and tv. 
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‘Tho whole of the fifth chapter of Daniel may be considered as the brilliant 
placing of this subject, to which it serves as a frame, and which remains, in 
‘ho last analysis, the principal generating element of the whole piece. 

x. 

T say, the principal element; for it is not the only one. As to the details 
of this scone, the actors who figure there, the attitudes they take, the roles they 
play, the accessories which constitute the scenery, itis, I belleve, by the leono- 
logical method that we must seek an explanation, understand by leonology, 
the generation of ideas by Agured images, by platle representations more or less 
srbitrarily interpreted. If one wishes to understand chap. v. of the Book of Dan- 
fel, ho must rend {t again attentively in the light of certain representations of 
Egyptian and Chaldean origin, which have, in my judgment, exerted a prepon- 
erating influence on the mind of the anthor, 

For Egypt it is the representation, so popular upon bas-rellefs and in the 
‘Mlustrations of the Book of the Dead, of the judgment of souls weighed in tho 
balance, or prychostasy, to which by avery natural association of Ideas, the author 
‘must havo found himself conducted ; ho has himself made a most direct allusion: 
“Thou hast been weighed in the balance,” says he, “and thou hast been found 
‘wanting in weight.” 

For Chaldoa, there is tho representation which recurs very frequently upon 
‘tho oylinders, and which is designated, in default of a better, under the conven- 
tional and, I believe, inexact name of * seene of initiation.” 

It wo combine together these two plastic representations, we obtain the very 
model of the painting ofthe feast of Belshazzar, with all ite details and all it inci- 
ents; the king seated upon a throne in the great hall of the feast and drinking 
from the suered vessels; the banqueters; the inscription traced upon the wall; 
the candelabra lighting the scone; the Magi stupefid before the inscription; the 
‘queen prosenting herself to the king; Daniel introduced in her presence explain- 
{ng the inscription, and dressed in the insignia promised as his reward. 

‘The best commentary which could be given of the fifth chapter of Dantel 
would be, on the one side, a vignette trom the Book of the Dead, representing 
Osiris, king of Amenti, seated in stato in the great hall of judgment; the 
forty-two judicial assessors and other infernal personages; the goddess Ma (Goddess 
of Justice) introducing the dead ; Thot, the Lord of the divine words, the seribe of 
the divine justice, now inseribing, now pronouncing sentence; Horus and Anubie 
‘examining the weighed; and on the other side, a cylinder! showing us a god seat- 


ihout pretending that the Assyrian soone oalled tho eoene of “Snitintion,” is really con- 
‘generous withthe Rgyptian soene of psychostass, which Is not, however, impossible, T cannot 
Drovent myself from remarking that wo find hero two characteriatlc detals which recall the 
‘Bayptian soone: the monkey, (he oynosephalus symbolaing tho equilibrium of eke balance), 
fand the object in whlch ME. Lenormant has seen a balanoo (of the etelpad type) and M. enan't 
‘an instr umentof numeration the staf of measuring, symbolizing fice (cf. the guddess Ma and 
her pen). 
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ed on a throne, holding in his hand a vase for libations; a grand candelabra; an 
inscription’ engraved in the body of the scene; two persons,? one of whom pre- 
sents the other to the god; other persons in different mysterious attitudes. 

‘And besides, it is not only the episode of the feast of Belshazzar, but also 
‘other most prominent episodes of the Book of Daniel, the conception of which is 
‘explained to us by iconology: the two dreams of Nebuchadnezzar, the three young 
‘Hebrews in the furnace, Daniel in the den of lions; not to speak of the symbolic 
easts which people the visions of the prophet and furnish the matter of his 
‘apocalyptic visions. 


"he cuneiform legond of the eylinder serving ns a seal 
One of thom s at tines certainly a woman, 


JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Prov. Monnrs Jasrnow, Ju., Px. D., 
University of Penneylv 








Biblical exegesis and Hebrew grammar are naturally closely interwoven with 
‘ono another, While in general the two may and to-day are kept quite distinct, 
still there are many instances—notably in the thorny field of Hebrew syntax— 
‘where the dividing line becomes exceedingly faint, if not entirely wiped out. ‘The 
bond uniting the two becomes the closer the further back we go, so that, in the 
period of which these articles treat, it is dificult to separate the Jewish gra 
marians from the Jewish commentators of the Bible. Works on Hebrew gram- 
‘mar aro invariably Interspersed, and in general very liberally Interspersed, with 
Aisquisitions and discussions of a purely exegetioal nature, and the interpreter of 
‘ho biblical text as frequently trespastes on tho field of the grammarian, 
L 

‘The middle of, the ninth century, in more than one respect, marks a turning. 
point in the history of the Jows. ‘The contact with Mohammedan civilization and 
tho riso of Karaism succeeded in inaugurating a new period of intellectual actiy- 
{ty among them, Just as some thousand years previous, the meeting of the Jews 
swith Grecian culture in Alexandria resulted in that remarkable product, the 
Hollenio-Judate literature, so the encounter with Islam in Spain and on the 
northern coast of Africa gave rise to arich and valuable literature, ‘The great 
‘sohism in the Jewish church ascribed to Aven about the year 860 of the common 
ra, gave the fresh current a fired direction. Whatever else Karaism may in the 
course of time have become, it was atts origin a reaction against the overweening 
authority which the Talmud had acquired. ‘The wateh-ory of the movement was 
“Return to the Bible.” 

But in thus acknowledging the authority of the Bible alone, Karaism—and 
‘this was perhaps its most important result~Ied toa taking up of a sadly neglected 
study, The Karaites, as well as the upholders of rabbinical tradition, were forced 
to study the Bible; the former by the sheer necessity of thelr principles, the lat- 
ter in order to furnish themselves with weapons against thelr opponents. For 
more than five nindred years the Talmud, to the exclusion of the Bible, had 
engrossed the thought and attention of the Jews. After the final redaction of the 
Mishna, in the early part of the third eentury, the laws embodied in that codex 
formed the subject of discussion in the various talmudical schools from genera- 
tion to generation, When about the middle of the fifth century these discus- 
sions, constituting the so-called Gemara, were in turn also collected and arranged, 
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it was now the entire Talmud, i. ¢,, the Mishna and Gemara, which furnished the 
‘mental food for the Jews. 

‘The Amoraim (speakers), as those rabbis were termed who lived after the 
redaction of the Misbna in contradistinction to the Tanaim (teachers), were sue- 
ceeded by the Saburaim (reasoners), who stood in the same relation to the entire: 
‘Talmud as the Amoraim to the Mishna. But during all this time, the source of 
all Jowish tradition, the fountain-head of all laws, ceremonial and otherwise, was 
neglected. ‘The Mishna took the place of the Bible in the eyes of the Amoraim, 
and the Talmud In turn was the Bible of the Saburaim—the supreme authority, 
Tt was quite natural, therefore, that the Bible itself—and consequently classical 
Hebrow—was but little studied, since it was but little required, ‘The Talmud 
According to its dictates they regulated thelr 
‘was had in all eases of doubt, and a decision 
Aizectly or indirectly derived from it was final. With the advent of Karalsm the 
‘seat change occurred. Ibis a sufltent proof for the assertion that the Karaitie 
movernent was the direct cause of the revival of the study of Hebrew, that the 
‘eminent Rabbi, Saadia, or Saadia Gaon, as ho is commonly known, who is the 
sreatest opponent of the founder of Karaism, is also the one with whom the new 
period takes its rise, It is true there is one who precedes Seadia by a fow years, 
‘and who well deserves a place by his side, viz.,Jehudah Ton Koreish, but his 
{influence on his cotemporaries was exceedingly limited, and it is only the fact 
that he was so closely followed by a Saadia that saved him from becoming entirely 
Jost to memory. Still, Koreish must not be omitted among the great commenta- 
tors and grammarians of the Middle Ages. And since, at any rate, he too 18, 
without question, influenced by Karaism, and thus a product of the times, it is 
Dut proper to commence with him, although, as already intimated, avd as wilt 
bo shown still more clearly in the course of these articles, Suadia is tho real 
inaugurator of the new period. We might term Jehuda Ibn Koreish a forerunner 
of it. 














1m. 

Jehuda Ton Koreish. As is the case with so many of the men of this period 
‘who have left their impress on the course of events, we know but little of the life 
of Ibn Koreish. ‘Through a notice in a grammatical treatise of the famous Abra- 
‘ham Thn Ezra,? wo learn that be was born in ‘Tohart in Morocco. ‘The year of his 
birth is not known, but from several indications it is clear that he did not live 
afer Saadia. Ibn Bara, in the already quoted passage of Moznaim, which gives a 
Ust, chronologically arranged, of prominent Jewish grammarians, indeed places 
Saadia before Koreish, but this might just as well indicate thiat Koreish was. 








* Gaon, which isthe exact equivalent of the Baglish “Highness” was the title which Sadia. 
ore as the cbiet of the Talmudical school in Pumbaditha (Babylon). 
+ Moznaim (Prefece). 
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cotemporary with Saadia, and that the latter takes precedence on account of his 
greater importance. It is probably the safest to place him between 850 and 900, 
Ho wrote a book which he called DN) IN, “father and mother,” probably of a 
Jexicographical character. ‘The work is, unfortunately, lost, so that we ean only 
conjecture from quotations to be found in Inter writers what it contained. A sec 
‘ond work of his, upon which his fame rests, is a “Letter to the Jewish Congrega- 
tion of Fez.” tis aplea for the study of Hebrew. From this alone itis clear 
that ho stands under the influence of the Karaitic movement. Indeed Pinsker— 
fan authority on the subject—belioves that he was a Karaite; but while there are 
passages in this letter which may be construed as implying a censure of the Rab- 
anites, this in iteelf is not sufficient evidence that he was himself a member of, 
the new party, ‘The way in which Ibn Ezra and Menahem ben Saruk, and others 
‘who are of the party of tradition, speak of him, makes it very unlikely that he was. 
thelr opponent in religious views. Ibn Ezra, more especially, who loses no oppor 
tunity in dealing a blow at the Karaites, would scarcely have mentioned Jehuda, 
Ibn Koreish at all among the eminent grammarians, much less spoken in such 
terms of praiso of him as he does, had he known Koreish to have been one of the 
‘Sadducees'” as he ironically terms the Karaites. An important fact which must 
not be overlooked is that Koreish wrote his letter in Arabic, and that, more than, 
this, he shows the importance of a knowledge of Arabic for the study of Hebrew. 
‘He is indeed the first, as far as we know, to advoeate the comparison of Hebrew 
with the cognate tongues, and thus laid the foundation for a method which was 
perfected by some of his successors. Ie also urges the congregation in Fez, in the 
‘most earnest terms, not to abandon the reading of the Chaldaic translation of tho 
Bible, the so-called Targum—a custom introduced in Palestine when the knowl- 
‘edge of Hebrew could no longer be presupposed among the mass of the population 
—since the * Syriac,” as he calls the dialect of the Targum, is of great importance 
for the explanation of the Hebrew. ‘The language of the Mishna he also declares 
to be essential for a thorough training in Hebrew, so that, according to Ibn Kore- 
ish, Arabic, Aramaic, and the Mishna, ought to be mastered by every student of 
the Bible. He then proceeds to substantiate his theory by facts, Numerous 
instances are given of words which are explained by a reference to their Arabic or 
Aramaic equivalents, as the case: may be. It is interesting to observe that Kore- 
ish has already a conception, naturally inexact, of the law of “consonantal trans- 
ition between the several Semitic Ianguages. ‘Thus, he shows that a Hebrew 
Zayin becomes in Aramaic a Daleth, ¢,g., JP is equivalent to NYT. The 
whole Risalet—as the Arabic title reads—is divided into three divisions besides 
the introduetion ; (a) the explanation of dificult Hebrew words occurring in tho 
Bible, by the aid of the Targum, (b) by the aid of Mishna and also Talmud, and 
(¢) a comparison of the Hebrew with the Arabic, It needs scarcely be said that 
Koreish’s comparative philology is of a very primitive kind, His errors are 
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froquently of a nature which almost every beginner in Hebrew to-day can verify, 
but that in no way detracts from bis chfe¢ merit, which lies in having indi- 
cated the way to future investigators. He is still groping in the dark, but he is 
nearing the right road to a systematic study of the knowledge. It is, of course, 
impossible to estimate what influence his letter exerted upon the congregation at 
‘Fez—with whom he must have stood in high favor—or elsewhere, At any rate, 
its appearance was a sign of the times, and as such the Risalet is not without its 
importance even to-day. ‘The minds of the Jews had been turned to the Bible 
through the platform on which Karaism claimed to stand, Jebuda Ibn Koreish 
showed that the Bible could only be understood—provided the Janguage in which 
it was written be understood—in the full sense of the word, ‘The fanciful inter- 
pretations of the Rabbis and the arbitrary deductions of the Karaites—both doing 
‘violence to the spirit of the Hebrew language as well as of the Bible—would 
‘vanish before impartial sotentific research, ‘This was the profound eonvietion of 
‘Jehuda Thu Koreish which breathes in the pages of his Risalet, With his great 
‘successor, however, the study of Hebrew begins in real earnest, and the results 
of the renewed intellectual activity in this sphere are soon seen in the remarkable 
progress which was made in the knowledge of Hebrew grammar and lexlcog- 
raphy, and with this, in the interpretation of the Bible, 








ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF NEKASIM. 
‘By Provesson Paut Haver, Pu. D., 
‘Johns Hopkins Univorsity, Baltimore, 10. 


In four post-exilic pastages of the Old ‘Testament we find a word O°D} in 
‘the meaning of “riches, wealth,” Greek xpivara, trépxovra or imapgic, Josh. X11, 
8, it oceurs along with Mine IZ MyM) It HD? MYpID; Becles. v.18, 
we find DYDDI) WY 5 thie. Vr. 2, HID) DDD} AP! 0 too 2 Chr. 1.11, 12, 
N39) O'D3) WY. ‘ 

In the Aramenn portions of the Book of Bara we find for it the form [9D33, 
constr, 1033, vit, Kara vi. 8, VI) WAY MW NID DIA owt of the 
moneys of the king from the tribute of the district Abar-Nahara, i, ¢., west of the 
Euphrates; and Bara Vu, 26, PDI) WY confiscation of goods or a fine, Creek 
Grqusa rddbpzovra, 

‘Usually the stem D3 is regarded as a metathesis from D)D to gather together, 
to heap up. This explanation is, for example, retained in the latest edition of 
Gesonius’ Lexicon. Friedrich Delitasch, on the other hand, thinks (p, 181, n. 1 of 
his Prolegomena) that the word is probably connected with Assyrian nikisu, 
which, according to its etymology (2), a8 well as its ideogramm (?), means some- 
thing assigned to some one cither as a possession or as a deposit, 

‘To this I should like to remark, in the first place, that the long @, in Delitzsch’s 
transcription nik&su, does not seem to me to be certain, As far as I know, tho 

















V1XX: whatrog ual édpxovra xad 66fa; RNBWD: RIP'R NYDN KAMP. R. Thank bon 


Yohwa Tou Ghivath CELA to, ANS [2 HINT |2 PAADW) fn ha Argblo translation of eho 
ook of Kohplth edited by Jacob oor, Telden, Rae) bas for that YOR) WORD) NWO 
1:0y RalySy SUsy 8 

That 9 "tox, bute” aswell as thojorrsponding Aramenn NPWS ko back tothe 
Aseyrian mandattn or mandanta “teibuta” fom Ast. [1 "to g¥0" (= Hob, [9,8FG. 
{2,31 Thave aeaty rmaried SFG. 14, Why this explanation ta ateributed to Pridivih Dac 
Htaach into atest eation of Genes’ Lexlon (pt) am ata oe tale ‘Pogo ikea 
{n hla “Toseription do Merou Nérarl" p01, emarks: Lo mot mandattay mandate 
‘aul vient du thome NDN, a passé en ayrinque, of test devenu 12}ps4, pl. 2p, without 
citing my 876, ‘The combination of fy, on tho othar band Inthe conection IPE fO3:T2D 
{oocurring threo times inthe Book of Sar, it, He. v1 and 20; 20 waver 
{SGax" goes tmak to Opprt cK. Hy 4t,o- da oele-Kntzah thw Thetgtace eras, 
168, No, ol 0 and has ever been cased by mye, Watoh-bon-Hasnel, p18 0,2 
(Hwpnaros, Vol. I. No.4), Telted for it KAT. 877, Tt might be well to note that the form {93 
swbich Keutzach (“Grammar of the Bilal Aramean,” . 100 would explain ax contratoh 
bilat (from 93) “to bring," = 
abso. 9. ides in Army 

"ao that Di lat i conateace 

favo tomandattiyauety rat, leu aways comes fst Perape fe would te better t 
Span HS Map into Fo NIYD ADD: sew rpHGe wal rena uf HO LX. Bar. 






























from 193 s00ms to me very suspicious. For biltu, const 
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‘word is nowhere written nicka-a-su or ni-kas-su, ‘The denoting of the vowel 
of the second syllable as @ rests, I presume, only on the supposition, heretofore 
generally hold, that all qital forms are to be assumed in Assyrian as qital2 
Thave repeatedly shown (cf. Henrarca, vol I, p. 175) that we must read Sikarw 
strong drink and sikara man, for instance, with a short a, ‘The shortness of the 
a is implied by the occurrence of the syncopated by-forms Bikru and sikru® 
Similarly erroneous is the often repeated assertion® that all nominal formations 
written qatalu, in Assyrian, are to be read qatlu, Instances of the form 
‘atti, with short a in the second syllable, in Assyrian, are, for example, iSarw 
straight, rigMeous (= iaSaru; of, my SFG. 21, 1), fem, ibartu, Hebr. Wh, fem. 
TW; ma'adu much, fom. ma’attu, of. Hebr. WN; batanu son-in-law (ef. 
Schrader, COT. 126; V R. 5,2; 40, 860) = Hebr. tm 

Tshould, therefore, profer to read nikisu, a form like Hebr. 132 heart and 
DYY grape. ‘That DYDD) did not originate by metathesis® from DYDI, but 
should rather be combined with Assyr. nikasu, is quite right; yet the original 
meaning of nikasw is differont from that given by Delitzsch, Nikasu comes 
from the common Assyrian verb nak@su (Impf, ikkis) ¢o cut off or to cut down + 























1 Hommel in the Assyrian Tndex to his Jagdinechriften, writes, tor example, 6, yd with 
‘ong a. ‘The sno mistake occur nthe later ettion of Gesons'Lexleon,& ¥.-Oy and No. 
120 of tho ebrittiael” of Dolitaah's “Anayracho Loseatko,” di tho Goesary he ven cor: 
rectly Hikaru) 

Also Annyr. Sey “nib (with ¥y), pl OY, 18 « qitl form aynoopated from qital. Sy 


anasto Ry NOH ROH. In Avaio wna ALLS and ALS slong ot antes 


Vio 6g, Homme, Jogdnshriften, p38 

4 Conoorning JNM Thould ke to ad that tho etymology as proposed by Feeds, Delitzgoh 
(*Protogomenn," pM) trom Aatyr. LR "to proteot” seems to me rather unlely. ‘The 
‘aane opinion is expressed by Kautadh tn his revlow of Dalitssch's"Prolegomena” in Tool 
Taerturzettangy, st, No.2, cl tb. ‘The correct etymclogy soars 0 me to have been indented 
by Wollhauson i hia Prolegoment,”p. 10. According to him the elrcumclion of boys i ise 
tontclly explained Bxod.ty8 as «milder equivalent for ho peialuivecroumelaon of yong men 
Dotore marrage, In w note ho adds: That this was tho origial custom is shown by the word 
JAN which means both "elreumolion” and “bridegroom,” or Jn Arab [end Aseysian} "n+ 
lolaw." ‘This at once explains the moaning of DYST [NN “bridegroom of bid, blood-brido. 
som" n B08. S35. sent timo tho primitive custom prevails among ame 
‘Arabian tribes, ast aaShechem in Gon sxe. waa compelled too lroumctsed before marriage. 

*0n the other band tho stem 03 “to offer” (ot. Dan. tl 46) AY 73099 yynITN MND 
aight be duo to metathois fom 033. The fact that ste specially uaod of Ubationa presents no 
Aisi. In Anyran, or nnanee 3p) means baton ted then speci "sorta lay” 
‘while 472) jn Aramnonn moans "iemb’ in generals of. Prades, 4,8) Rp) Rex aS, 
PLNTIPS = ho stem 703 hes developed the sume meaniage asthe stem *P3, 


‘The latter mens “to pour out, to bring wibaton,” then “to offer” sn general, and aay to 
cexplate, to purity, to cleanse" Shmilely thud nasaka (from which BA’ 2 
tm" Is derive) tm Arabio means to offer," then "to clon,” specially clothes (chad): 
Jy "tobe clean, pur, bamelst, pious.” Butall thete means go back tothe original meaning 
of D2) "to.cut of.” For the metathers of D33 to 73, compare 73 "to bite,” whlch appears 
4m Aramotn as 719}, In Amarlo we heve nashice tnd nakken sloogsige ef one another in 
‘tho meaning "to tite” 
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6.8, kirdtivut akkis Dut down his parks, or qaqqisut akkis I ext off his 
head. 

We have from the same stem a noun niksu (constr, nikis) which means 
“slaughter, massacre,” From the meaning “to cut down” there is developed the 
meaning “to kill, to slaughter.” This is, as is well known, the usual me 
‘the stem DD) in Aramean, The Aramean derivative NMD3"3, which is 
to Assyr. niksu, means then ‘slaughter,”® and then, at the same time (like Heb. 
#738 in FINIY MN Prov. xx, 2), “what there is to be slaughtered,” “pecus ad 
cultrum destinatum,” “‘eattle to be killed,” and then “animal to be immolated 
victim,” or “offering” in general, like Assyr, nikasu; just as Hebr. PID? means 
Doth ‘to slaughter” and to offer 

In the throo-columned vocabulary ASK, 108, 4, this Assyrian nikasu cor 
responds to the ideogramm LAG, which, in other passages (ASK'T. 22, 499; 71,10; 
TLR, 88, Ie; VR. 31, 6; 8,241) is rendered by qirbanu or qurbinu, i.e,, 
IDR leis preceded by the words qistu (of, Hewnarca, I, 179) gift, taklimu 
present, and nindaba, i 6, Hebr. AD) freeswill ofering® 

‘The original meaning of nikasu is, accordingly,  vietima, hostia bloody sao- 
rifle” MBTBI-YD 1BP, Lev. 1. 2. The original meaning of O°D33, on the 
‘other hand, is really “ pecus ad cultrum dostinatam, outtle to be hiled,” then gen 
‘rally “cattle, herds.” And it is from this that the meaning “ property, wealth, 
shes” is developed. In Syriac, NDD2 possesses not only the signification 
wealth,” like Hebr. 1099, but also the original meaning “herds of eattlo;” ef. 
Lngarde, Practermissa, p. 42, 4; 1. 61, where NDID) corresponds to the Arabic 
wAlyely Sly Spot Role ; Hid, 1.55, RADII = pod. 

‘The connection betwoen Lat. pecunia and pecus is well known. In the same 
way sugullatu in Assyrian means “hord;” the corresponding Hebrew word 
17240, howover, “property.” On the other hand, the word AYP, which properly 
means “property,” from 13) to appropriate, to acquire, has, in Hebrew, exclu 
sively assumed the meaning of “animal property, cattle ;” ef. Greck xrfvor = 





























1 mat the plural of 799 (et. Hed. 13 “mendow" Ta. sae 2 pl 0°72, Ps xxxvl. 29 and Inv. 
should be kiretn doesnot follow from th text TSBA. vil 2, cltod by Pinohes, ZK. 10,3, 
For quqandeu; of. Heb. Ypyp, a form like qnaguru “ground,” Heb. Ypyp by asin. 
‘tion with aston ot . 

+ Of Acta wit. NOD: TTT NBD) KIWM To epffarov ind oper hxOn = 
rob. 530 magd AyD, a. 
of. Acta v2, MAB: J!NIYP RANTTIK KNDD 40) ofits na Gla epscavtcaé pou 
= Hoo. S-pyT FIN|DY DTZ Amos v.25, where the MAUD ives NIIP! RMIT. 

# Of. Maxk vi: nopBav 8 toro ddpox. Dillmann's remark (*Bxodus and Leviticus," #8), 
that inthe othor Semitic lnnguages the Word is borrowed from tho ible astray doesnot hold 
{f00d for Asgyrian, Teis very probable that [24p tsa Babylonian loas-word. . Wellhauten, 
“Prolegomens," p. Al 

Ct for ths Johannes Latin ZA. 1.9% 
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sxtevoy, srfya In Syriac the word NYP property (Gen. XXXIV. 23, 1139) is 
specially used for “animal for riding ;” vide Nestle, in ZDMG. xxxximt, 707, Sim- 
jlarly rukd8u, VR9, 36, does not mean " property," as Delitasch, in the glos- 
sary to the third edition of his “Assyrische Lesestiicke,” s. v. Wi37 (cf. also Pro- 
Tegomenat, p.4), and Lyon Assyr. Manual, p. 130, would have its but “animals 
for riding” of. Heb. wf9% (Aram, NBII") and WAI? The passage in the Arabian 
Campaign of Sardanapaluss—Gammale rukd¥etunu whalliqa? ana 
samosuné isthtds dime® u me parsu,?*means “they cut open the 
camels, their riding animals, and for their thirst drank the blood and filthy 
wwator” (i ¢, the slimy, bitter, fetid fluid in the water-clls of the stomach of the 
‘camels, in the stomach-cell). 

‘The result of our investigation, accordingly, 








that Hebr. DYD33 wealth, as 





well as Assyrian mikasw offering, come from the stem nak@su to cut aff, while 
the stom “D3 o afer, from which Arubic RGus nasike victim, and Hebrew 
DID}, Arm. PPD} Marion, are derived, 

from DD). 


sms only to rest: on a metathesis 





59 (Impf. 9) to possons,” then also “to sant, to 
yminine to the form «J, Just 
"4, 0,8 erroneously eonaiers aaa 
ahntract form mata, Bo too Aasyr. YZ fem. FIR "bondsman," elted by Zimmer, rp- 
resonts tho form Jae Just as Astyr. NMP oF MADD ‘ak, oto, ot. 
‘The devolopméatof meanings of WI In nocordngly gute diferent trom that propored fo 
entoon. 
"Tals word ls important for to passage Bephor Sa whore I 18 told of tho pupa of Rabbit 
Tenmnael }939 MDW IMAM AAK Mat POY. which Lovy translates qulto correctly "they 
fatomabd- hari who hed boon ondemued hy tho government to death by burning.” To 
thin Fletcher rexmeca Tne aadtion to Levy's Chaido Lexicon, . 60: "Tain anatomltog” 
in avoh entire gppention to orontl practice, anda noite In acora with the urual mene 
ings of pow. ‘that for the prosont I must doubt the correctness of this translation.” 
“Thowo dbubts So sottled by tho Asap ‘PDQ. ‘The Impt. Qui of this verb is PYe and ocours 
Vi 4: pov Saggy out onthe onfun 
«my in 4 am = By, NE 8. 
‘S Notice here the use of the form SyNDX of ‘AW “to drink,” on account of the following 
1ptbNF I for ehekeete 
‘Piode daca 8,28. 
‘The correct reading and trandation ofthis tleult word was frat given by A. Delatre: 
seo hitnterestingensnyo0 L'Aste centre dane tncrptione erin, Druelies, 18,91 
itérlement "des eax do parts.” Part ea 
mnt dea nto rane Bb, uk ho wrongly tenants 
suas ofthe Oi Testament i, x00. 2a 
Rum. xix 6 (M8. AYYD-O} HOTA Assy 






































‘ralene de Thebreu Bp “exer 

sine"! ‘The Hebrew W9 which ooo 
uy Lov. v.11 SOND IDNp wile IH xe 
gry: ve “y.DD: Ital. s.8 dos no 
{Sreorpors mis in Yentreulo animals" “eontentgof te viscera,” content d'un veut 
fustaathe corresponding Arablo C353 farth, An important parallel passage to 
Uap (ck. RNVBI OT Sanodrin rb) In Senaach. v6, which T 























ca 
ve for the first time oor 
sbotly explained {9 my translation of the cuneiform account of the Battie of Halule, Andover 





Revie, May, 180, p. 5,1. 

+A complete translation of this highly Interesting text has been given by me inthe ewdes 
‘arehéologiques, linguistiques ot historiques déaiés Afr e Dr. Leemans, Leide, BJ. Brill, 185, 
pp. 10-14." Cf. Hepnatca, Vol. IL, p.248 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
By Jouw P. Perens, Pu. D. 


Professor in the Protestant Bpiscopal Divinity Scbool,and {a the Untvorsity of Pennsylvania, 
Philadtphia, Pa. 








Faaunia Pruran ov Verns.—In the Jounal of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis for Sune, 1886, p. 111, I called attention to the form 
FTW, Gon, x11x. 22, a8 apparently a plural form, and not, as usually supposed, 
‘singular verb used with plural noun, ‘The passage reads NY YY FAY MID. 
A similar case occurs in 1 Sam, rv, 15, TOP YN, where, however, a few codices 
read YP (ct. Kgs. x1v. 4). Now, in the Hebrow verb, wo fnd in the Tmperfoct 
‘ distinction between the endings of the feminine and masouline plural, In the 
cognate languages this distinction exists not only in the Imperfect, but also in the 
Perfect, In Assyrian wo find (permansive) the masculine plural, third. person, 
ending in 4, the fominine in @; as, ¥akn@, Haknd, ‘The same is true of the 
Western Aramaio; a8, 133, FIND. ‘The Samaritan and Syriae distinguish the 
feminine gender by , instead of &, the Inttor adding also the letter m. ‘Thus we 
have in Samaritan qagald, qatalt, but in Syriac q*¢aldn, q*alin, Tuming 
to the South Semitic, we find the Ethiopie in agreoment with the Assyrian, 
while the Arabic, although possessing a separate form for the feminine, has 
‘obscured the original ending, ‘Thus we have in Ethiopio nagald, nagala, but in 
Arabio qatald, qatalna, As endings of the mase. and fem. plural in the 
Imperfect, we find: Hebrew, d (@n), and na; Western Aramaic and Syriac, dn, 
and tn; Samaritan, @ and Gn; Assyrian, @ (ni), and @ (ni); Ethiopic, @, and a; 
Arabio, na, and na, Comparing these forms, I think we may make bold to assert 
that in the original Semitic language the masculine plural of the verb throughout 
‘ended in @, the feminine in &, Tt accordingly becomes reasonable to explain the 
forms FY, Gon. x11x, 2 and FPDP, 1 Sam. 1¥. 15, 08 survivals in the lan- 
gage ofthe Northorn Kingdom of the alent as, whish wat Tost fn clases! 
Hebrew (but compare possibly 1 Kgs. xrv. 6, and Micah 1. 9). 

‘This comparison would seem, also, to make it evident that the feminine plural 
ending 773 in tho Imperfect of the Hebrow verb has resulted from an original & by 
insertion of the weak euphonic letter ), as in }2_., ote, It may furthor be sug- 
gested that the reason why the feminine plural became obsolete in the Perfect of 
the Hebrew verb is to bo found in the peculiar development of the feminine singu- 
Jar; for, whereas in all the other Janguages of the Semitic family, the ending at 
has been retained as the feminine ending in the third person singular (Samaritan 
hhas an alternative form in 4), in Hebrew the ending & has been substituted. ‘This 
produced an inconvenient identity of form betwroen the singular and plural, which 
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resulted in the loss of the latter, In the Imperfect, moreover, the Hebrew seems 
to havo lost the senso of tho essentially feminine character of the ending 773; 
accordingly, while in the third person the other languéges of the family prefix the 
the simple sign of the Imperfect (, Syriae }), leaving both gender and number to 
bbe designated by the ending, the Hebrew prefixes the sign of feminine gender (M), 
‘thus producing an accidental identity with the second person. 

Mascurtve Puurat 1v OrH.—There are in Hebrew a few well known mascu- 
Tine plurals in 6¢h, such as MYDM. All Hebrew grammars which T havo examined 
explain these forms as fominine plurals with masculine signification, tis true 
that in Hebrew these forms have the appearance of being feminines, but a com- 
parison with the Assyrian will show at once that the NY of the feminine plural, 
‘and the F7) of the masouline plural have a different origin, ‘The former is from an 
original &¢, as shown by the Assyrian feminine plural ending fi, the latter from 
tan original (, a8 shown by the Assyrian masculine plural ending Qi 
hat, owing to the identity of the resulting forms, 
Hebrew use, but that does not affect the question of the origin of the masculine 
plural in [), Another important easo where an 6 in Hebrow has resulted from an 
original u, is the Imperfect of the simple verb, ‘The North Semitic used in the 
‘seoond syllable of the Imperfot either u, a, or é, a8 attested by the Assyrian ; for 
example, iSkun, igbat, iddin, ‘These threo vowols are represented in the Ho- 
‘brew respectively by 0,, 6; for example, bop, f PIP ION. (Tewill be observed 
had tn Hero she lsh form is ued azoTutely fn vrbn witch, have « weak int- 
tial consonant.) So also the 6 in the Infinitive absolute of the Pral and Niph'tl 
is the representative of an original u, while the 6 in the Tofinitive of Qi repre- 
ssonts an original &, as is shown by a comparison of the Hebrew SwMp, SOP), 
Sep, with the corresponding parts of the Assyrian verb akan, namalyliakeeu, 
nafeuno, ond fokkone, 

Waw Cosxounive wir rir Inprrrzon—Turning to Gesonius! Thesaurus, 
Lind three theories of the origin of +) prosented : (a) That it is contraction from 
AYA (for FIAT) by loss inally OP NY, 
then Sep, and then by assimilation Sig"; (b) that it is the roprodontadl 
of on onload MFT}; #0 that ‘97% stands by apocopation for Sap? ANT: (e) 
that tia morely'astrengthoned frm ofthe simple the Digh@orie reprennt- 
‘ng no assimilation whatsoever. While at that time adopting the first of these 
three explanations, Gesenius admits a growing inclination toward the last. ‘The 
editors of the ninth edition of the Handwérlerbuch and of the twenty-third edi- 
tion of the Grammatik have adopted the last explanation, Ewald regarded the 
Pithih and Dighas-forte as proof of tho existence in the form of another element 
beside the conjunction }, and thought that element to bo the adverb fi (archaic 
Assyrian adi). 58% would then be a eontraction from SDDYN 
logy of the language appears to demand the explanation of Daghss-fo 
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to the assimilation of some consonant, The article presents phenomena similar 
to those of Waw consecutive. In the case of the article the Dagh3t forte is ex- 
plained by a comparison with the more remotely connected South Semitic family, 
where we find in Arabic the article al. This has been aspirated in Hebrow, from 
the same tendency which led to an aspiration of the preformatives of NYph'al and 
‘HithpW’2l, giving us the form 977. ‘The of this form has been treated as a woak 
letter, which it is also in Arabic, and hence assimilated, like 9 in AIDS. May we 
‘turn to the Arabic for the explanation of .) also? We find in Arabic a conjune- 
‘tion an “that, 60 that; in order that, to,” sign of direct quotation, equivalent, in its 
various uses, to ut, quod, dr, Has this conjunction, lost elsewhere in Hebrew, been 
possibly preserved in the Digh@s-forte of the Waw consecutive? In that case 
Sw"? would be « contraction from an earlier RP)" JN, the Daght-forte repre- 
senting, as so often, an assimilated nun, If this hypothesis were adopted, we 
should have to suppose that syntactically the } represented an ellipsis to be sup- 
plied in thought before J. ‘This would involve, apparently, the supposition that 
‘the original force of the Wiiw consecutive was the expression of purpose or 
consequence, that of mere consecution being « later development, ‘This would, 
‘moreover, involve the supposition that the use of the Waw consecutive with the 
Perfect was the result of supposed analogy, after the origin and original force of 
the Waw consecutive with the Perfect had been lost sight of. Whether thi 
proposition be worthy of consideration or not, at least it seems to me that both the 
form and sense of ) compel us to rejeot the theory that it is a mere varintion of 9. 
‘Tue Use or Nompers iv Henrew.—In Hepratca for April, 1886, I called 
attention to some peculiarities in the use of numbers in Hebrew. Every one, con- 
sorvative as well as radical, has doubtless been perplexed by the astoni 
large number of persons who are stated by Hebrew writers to have perished in 
certain battles and the like. In a few places, the editors of Soriptwres Hebrew 
and Christian have offered an explanation of puzzling numbers of this sort, which 
may be of interest to those who have not ‘seen it 1 Kgs. XX. 30, we read: 
Aas mya) oMyy-Dy Mind Oba) yay APA OWI 10 
STINE TID PPT ON NINO} TI-]3) DID wie 
Jn its apparent sense, jounds like a physical impossibility.” The editors 
‘of Scriptures Hebrew and Christian have done it into English thus (p.375): “And 
Ben-hadad, with twenty-seven thousand of them that were left, fled to Aphek, 
into the city; and the wall fell upon them, And Ben-badad took refuge in an 
‘inner chamber in the hold.” Similarly, in the same story, the number of Syrians 
‘said to have perished in the battle, verse 29, is referred back in sense to verse 27, 
as the total number of the Syrian army. A third instance of the same sort will be 
found on page 478 of the above-mentioned work. 2 Kes. X1X. 35, we are told : 
Diyiby MD WW MINDS PL MT AND NSA band AP. DN 
F 1 O'N] DP OD M37) WII w'sw HON AwAM 
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‘The number in this verse the editors have understood to refer to the total 
number of Sennacherib’s army, and not literally to the number that perished. 

A word or two will explain the principle on which the Hebrew idiom has been 
thus interpreted. We say in English that an army perished utterly, where we 
have no intention of saying that all the individuals composing it perished. It is, 
Literally considered, « hyperbolical statement, We might say that so and s0 
invaded such and such a country with an army of one bundred thousand men, and 
that he was defeated, and his whole army perished. No one would suppose the 
narrator to mean that one hundred thousand men were actually killed, And yet, 
by a very slight change of wording, which, if both parts of the former statement be 
literally understood, involves no real change of meaning, we might narrate the 
same thing thus; So and so invaded such and such a country, and was defeated, 
and one hundred thousand men perished. ‘Tho editors of Seriptures Hebrew and 
Christian have assumed the existence of the latter idiom, and translated it into 
terms of the former. 












ave they not found, 
‘A.damse, wo datase 
‘To Bee 

A spol of divers colours of embroidery, 
divers colours of embroidery on both aides, on tho nooks of the spoll? 


Soriptures Hebrew and Christian translates it thus 











‘Do thoy not fod and share the spoil? 
_Acvaltre crest oF two forthe Mend of the warrior, 
‘of eny robes for Sisera, 





of gay embroidered robes, 
‘A gay oubroldered robe or two for the neck of the spoiler? 


Sow pon wy Non 

92): UN DINDM ON 

N'Y DIVIY DW 

Apr oyas Iw 

Sou an DIP yay 
Examining this with a special view to its parallelism of external form, we 
find that line 2 corresponds to line 6, and 3 to 4, word for word. It is evi- 
dent that the first two words of line 2 refer to some sort of booty. OF), or 
DET), means “\womb';” but in no place does any word from that root mean 
“woman.” Here, however, tradition has assigned to it that sense, apparently on 
tho ground that it meant some sort of booty, and that was the only sort which 
could in any way be brought into connection with the root sense “womb.” But 
the word WN creates a new difficulty. Commentators have argued that it is 
‘used in the sense of “individual,” as we sometimes use “head.” To say the least, 
this would not be an apt occasion for the use of “head,” meaning “individual.” 
Moreover, in the parallel line we have “neck” used in its literal sense, which 
certainly creates a strong presumption that “head ” is also used in its literal sense. 
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Tn view of the parallel line, and indeed of the contents of the entire stanza, which 
represents very graphically a woman's interest in dress, we expect to find in DI 
‘some article of dress or adornment for the head. Now, we have in Hebrew a word 
DET), 4 Semitic root, meaning “vulture.” This has led Heilprin (I'he Historica? 
Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, T., 148) to suggest that the word meant vultures of 
precious metal, used as adornments of the helmets of men of station. At least I 
think it may be argued much more plausibly that it means vulture-crests, either 
as vultures of precious metal, or as much esteemed wings or plur like ostrich 
feathers among us, than that, following the old tradition, it means “ woman.” 

A comparison of lines 2 and 5 also shows us that VY and Sw are 
parallel. ‘The editors of the ninth edition of Gesenius’ Handworterbuch regard 
Sou as a nomen agents, in which sonse it is a drag Aréyenor, I think it quite 
possible that the pointing should be changed to S9b/; but in any case the paral- 
lelism proves a nomen agentis, 

‘There is a looseness of grammatical uso, in line 5, in the ease of the dual 
onap. ‘The proper translation is suggested by the parallel words in line 2, 

‘Tue Mranina op 7W.—In Assyrian the same sign (AR) is used as @ 
determinative for either land or mountain. In the former sense the word is not 
infrequent in Hebrew, so that we have spony Aw, SND ATW, AT 
DINW/D, YS AW! DVN ATT DN FTW cto. In thin ens ein ayne 
‘onym of the more common PR: it is accordingly used in 1 Chron. xvi. 82 and 
Ezra XXvi. 6,8, as a synonym for another sense of the word pe. namely, “dry 
land.” But by far the most common use of the word in Hebrew the sense of 
“country,” as over against “city,” and, a secondary sense to this one, “ fields,” as 
cover against vineyards and the like, ‘The editors of the ninth edition of Gesonius' 
Handwérterbuch give, as the first meaning of the word, “flat country,” in dis 
tion from “mountain land.” This is one of the cases in which the editors have 
abused their position as lexicographers. They have invented a meaning to accord 
with their theory of the etymology of the word. There is absolutely no support 
for their theory in Hebrew usage. ‘They refer to only one passajo, Hos, x11. 13, 
ODN my apy}. FVII") And Jacob fled to the land of Aram. A glance at the 
‘names of count used in the Old Testament with the prefix [77W will show any 
‘one that this statement of the Handwérterbuch fairly deserves to be characterized 
as ridiculous, 

In Judges V. 18, we find the phrase TW "DID YY. It is very evident 
that here not only does {WW not mean ‘level ground,” in distinction from “hill 
country,” but it actually means the latter, Another passage looking in the same 

“direction is Judg. xXx. 81; porhaps also Jor. X11. 27; xv1t.8, and Back, Xxx. 2, 
Num. xxnt, 14, also, becomes much more intelligible if we understand by 71? 
“hill country” or “mountains,” instead of “field,” thus, “And he took him to 
Watchers’ Mountains, to the top of Pisgah.” Probably, however, the most inter- 
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‘esting passage in this connection is 2 Sam. 1. 21. Here we have "W used as 
parallel to and synonymous with 77. Wellhausen (Sam. 152) has pointed out 
that the true LXX. text here xead doy Gavdrov, and Thenius is of the same opinion, 
Both, moreover, recognize a corrupt text, and both object to the form W, which 
is found nowhere else. Adopting, not the LXX. text, but a suggestion from it, I 
‘would propose to amend PYDYINW into MD MW), and translate “lofty 
mountains” (of. Judg, ¥: 18). 

‘The sign AX in Assyrian, when referring to a country, is read matu, when 
referring to mountains $adu. The words Sadu and TW are manifestly the 
same, But while ;7747 is used in Hebrew as the determinative of country, and 
‘the meaning “mountain” bas almost vanished, the word Sad in A\ 
‘only “mountain,” while another word has taken its place in the meaning 
try.” But the use of the same determinative for both words shows us that Badu 
in tho earliest Assyrian times carried the meaning “land,” as well as “mountain,” 
‘And I believe that the passages which I have adduced above show us that in 
‘Hebrew the word originally meant “ mountain” as well as “land.” 
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Some Textual Remarks on the Old Testament.—Josb. x. 21, 193 PIN 
SWOT WAND pT: the Lamedh in Sy qy" was doubled and the second 
‘Lamedh was pushed forward to the following YN. 

Tosh. X. 24, FAN NIDINTT: the Aleph in N97 was carried over from 
the following YAN to the preceding word (1397777) which should be written with- 
out an Aleph. 

Tosh. xv. 12, O19 MINT OY NIN: the He in AUNT has arisen from 
the He of the following S)3F7- 

Tosh. xx. 7, PWT BP) OMMN-DY: in my opinion the Mem in 
“V9Y1D is quite superiiious and has arisen from the 2 of DAMN. 

Tudg. 1.4, FTW DIN-NND ONY: the text of Josh. xv, 181s correct. 
‘Tho F7 before FPN has been doubled, as Studer has already correctly conjectured. 

Judy. Vit 8 OY AATSTN AMD: one should perhaps read 4¥ and re- 
andthe Fy as bavng rien from te inal ltter ot BY. 

Tudg. 2x. 88 [WT OND ONY? IIT: read with Studer MYDyrI'y 
without Mem. ‘Tho Mem is superfluous and has arisen from the 13 of ANWID- 

18am. 10.27, 1) TOIT YAY WR HID: the drat He of AD 
probably arises from the He of FAP. 

2 Sum. vit. 28, ONWND FDYD § the tinal Kaph of 77DYD went over to the 
following word. 

2 Kes. x11, ANT MOY DN APINY): one should read FAN only, 
without Waw, as the final ‘Waw of SFYIEIN was ‘doubled. 

Sor, xxx. 89, FAB AYP: read yp without He. 

Ezek. x1. 81, FTDIT AYDYAT: IE should read 779377 ope ‘as the Ifo 
arose from the doubling of the ‘Seat letter of F}3377. Pichon, fn his grammar, 
notes that the He in YDw/7 1s superfluous, but does not give any reason for it, 

Bxek. Xiv1. 10, Spy? read with Smend Nys, the Waw arising from the first 
‘word in verse 11, DAD). 

Hab. 1. 18,17, 9y% 13 ADDN: stshould ead by without He. The 
‘He appears to have arisen Ubrough the doubling of the last letter of FANT: 

Ps. uxtx. 20, PYD9 FTA: the Kaph in 72) has arisen through the 
oubling ofthe first letter of 5. Read MY¥-95 “123. 

Prov. xxx. 1, 53¥) ONITND ONIAINY: is it perhaps tobe read 5 AE 
SDN), “God is with me and I shall triumph” ? 

Job xxvu. 18, ON-DY YOY OTN PN At: “This is the reward or por- 
tion of the bad with God” is entizely unintelligible. As xx. 29 proves, the Y of 
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DY arises from the JY in Pw and the D is to be connected with ON, “This is 
the reward or portion of the bad from God.” The sentence is thus rendered in- 
telligible, and corresponds to the parallel 3p! "IW DY YN 

Sob xxx 24, 25, FID WONT: w95 SDNY: the Vin WHO As super- 
uous. It should be wit [itis fat)” 

Dan. x1. 4, OMINNZ) IMD9D wn 
Waw. ‘The Waw is doubled from 1719919 

TObron. xv. 16, mw SYpI-D" IY: cancel the 9 in FAMIDW. Te has 
avnen taongh th dang of 0 Hp 

Neb. ¥. 2 27 ANP DID an symp) 1492 DMN Ww 
slong aa we stand by he teaditional reading, this verse remains obscure. Tt can, 
however, be understood at once if we accept that O)3* is a miswriting for O' I}, 
“Wo pledge our sous and daughters and buy com.” ‘The conjecture is confirmed 
by verse 3. ‘M. A. ALTSCHUELER, 

Warsavo, Poland, 


‘Translated from Stade's Zeitschrift f. Alttest. Wiseanschaft by Robert F, Harper. 
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An Old English Semitic Serles.—It is commonly stated, or lett to be implied, 
dy the Syriao scholars and bibliographers, that no Syriac grammar was printed in 
England during the eighteenth century. ‘That, however, is a mistake. A series 
‘of grammars was prepared and printed at London, whose scope may be learned 
from the title to tho Hebrew grammar of the series, which rans as follows 

“rme | Compleat Linguist. | On, AN UNIVERSAL | GRAMMAR | Of all the 
Considerable | Toxaves in Being. | In a Shorter, Clearer, and more Instructive | 
‘Marron than is extant. | ———— | Collected from the most Approv’a Hands. | 
|To be publish’a Monthly, One Distinct Gramatan each Month, 
‘itl the whole 1s perfected : | With a Prmrace to every Grammar, relating | to 
each Tongue, | ————— | Numan. VI. | For the Months March, April, & May, 
1720, | mEXNG | A Grasnean of the Hebrew Tongue. | By JOHN HENLBY, M.A. | 
| LONDON: | Printed for J. Ronenrs, in Warwick-Lane; and | J. 
PeomenTow, at the Buck and Sun against | St. Dunstan’s Church in Pleetstreet, 
1720, Price 24.” 

‘All of the series which T own are bound in one volume, and are the following 
Hebrew grammar (No. VI), Chaldee grammar (No. VII.), Arabic grammar (No. 
VILL), and the Syriac grammar (No. IX). ‘The title of the Syriac grammar, mt- 
tatis mutandis, is precisely like that of the Hebrew grammar, except that it omits 
‘the names of the months (and their year) for which the number was issued, and 
ears the date 1728 (at the place where the Hebrew grammar has the date 1720 
for the second time). ‘The size is asmall octavo. Contents: False tite, true title, 
dedication “'To the most Reverend Father in God, William, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” eight pages, signed by John Henley; Preface, pp. xviii; grammar 
proper, pp. 77. Ibis a very respectable work, and shows a pretty good knowledge 
of the work that had been done in the feld of Syriae study and printing in Europe. 
Of course the author was not in advance of his times, and the book has a number 
‘of misprints. ‘The Syriac is stated to have been “ the vernacular Tongue of our 
‘Blessed Saviour ;” the defects of previous grammars (except that of Dr.Beverege) 
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are attributed to their authors’ lack of opportunity to study the Old Testament ; 
‘Hebrew and Chaldee are laid down as prerequisites to a study of Syrine; and so 
on, ‘The Syriac translation of the Old Testament is thought more Antient than. 
all that have been made since the Time of Christ; and to have been written in the me 
of Jude the Apostle, when the Syriac Version of the New ‘Testament was penn’d.”” 
‘The author's comments on the New Testament are worth quoting, sinco they 
show his clear bibliographical knowledge. “The latter” [thie N. .), says he, “is 
extremely Pure and Blegant, and was composed either by the Apostles, or Apostotical 
Men. In the truest Edition of it, that of Widmanstadius, are wanting some parts of 
the New Testament, which were not then receiv'd by the general Consent of the whole 
Ohuerch ; the 2d Bpist, of Peter; 2d.and sd of John; that of Jude, the Apocalypee, 
and the Accusation af the Adulteress; which is also wanting in Chrysostom, Theo 
phylact, and Nonnus. But doubtless, these were turned into Syriac, when receie’d 
into the Canon. Lud, de Dieu put out the Apocalypse, Dr. Pocock, the Hpistles, and 
all together were in the Bolyglott.”” 

‘The lexicons recommended are those of “ Trostius, Buxtort, Junior, or Ferra 
rius (the last of them).” It is also stated that “ Dr. Beverege, who wrote his Grame 
mar of this Tongue, white very Yong, promia'd a fuller Lexicon of i, than any extant. 
‘With regard to the other matters, such as Syrine idioms and words In the New 
‘Testament, the printing of the Syriac Old and New Testament, the grammars, 
and 80 on, the preface is worth reading to-day, notwithstanding some fossil errors, 
‘We need not go into the merits of the grammar, but the titles of its chapters will 
be interesting: “Chap. I. Alphabet, Consonants, Vowels, Diphthongs, Sheva, 
Dagesh, Raphe, Mappio, and the diacritical Points.” “Chap, If, Noun, Declen= 
sion, Pronoun.” “Chap. 01. Verbs Perfect or Regular” (the Paradigm. has 
“Peat,” “Benoni,” Pebil,” “Infin.,” Imper.” (8.0. ative); * Bartems.” (with 
same moods); “Par.” (with same moods); “Ernraan” (with same moods); 
“ apie ” (with same moods); and“ Exxrrarmat,” (with same moods)). “ Chap. 
IV. Verbs Detective and Irregular, Adverb, Conjunction, Preposition, Tnterjec- 
tion.” “Chap. V. Syntax, in all its Parts, Pigures, Accents.” Under accents is, 
one paragraph about * Syriae Verse,” which, as it states, “does not depend upon. 
Quantity, but the Number of Syllables and Feet; Kinds of Verse are two; taking 
thetr Names from the Authors of them, Apiraam and Jacob,” 

‘Te need scarcely be said that this grammar, in giving the names of the vowels, 
not only gives the now ordinary ones, but also those in which the modern Syrians, 
especially the Maronites, so much delight, viz., “Abrohom, Eshajo, Ischok, Odom, 
‘Unijo (i. e., Abraham, Isaiah, Isaac, Adam, Uriah), 

‘Long as this bibliographical note {s, the reader will doubtless pardon an added. 
though digressive remark. A Peshitto New Testament has lately come into my 
hands which is not in Nestle's bibliography. It was printed at London by Mac- 
intosh, in 1888. Its text I have had no opportunity to examine. Also, on the 
occasion of a correction of the plates of the New York edition of the American, 
Bible Society's Ancient Syriac New Testament and Psalms, the Committee on 
Versions have permitted the Antilegomena Epistles to be corrected from the 
‘Williams Manuseript in eases of obvious error. The gain is very great, and one to 
be thankful for. Isaac H. HALL, 

‘New York. 











> BOOK + NOTICES.< 
JEWISH LITERATURE." 





A recent Italian dictionary of Hebrew abbreviations bears the title “ This 
Great and Wide Sea.” If any work deserves this title it is rather one on the liter- 
ature of the Jews. For the sons of Israel have had their part (usually an honor~ 
able one) in almost every great literary period. From Josephus down to Mendel 
sohn they have eon influenced by the intellectual activity of their Gentile neigh- 
‘bors, and shared in it. In a sense the literature of the Jews is, therefore, a world 
terature, just as the history of the Jews is the world’s history. 

‘This fact renders the subject an extremely difficult one to treat. If by Jewish 
literature one means the literature produced by Jews (as our author does) itis 
first a literature in a dozen different languages. No one can have an adequate 
Knowledge of such a Uterature, All he can do is to summarize or digest the 
Knowledge furnished by others. We cannot, from the nature of the case, make 
‘he same demands upon the author of sch a work that we should make upon the 
bistorian of English or of German literature—that he should be familiar with b 
‘subject by personal study, and should give us the results of his own critical inves 
tigations. 

‘That such a work as we have in hand may have real scientific value, there is, 
however, ono thing we may rightfully demand. ‘This is: that the author should 
zane for us the secondary sources from which he draws, 80 that for a particular 
period or oven a particular statement we may go to some one who will be respon- 
sible, and whose line of study we can follow out for ourselves. ‘This our author 
has not done, He is undoubtedly familiar with the literature of the subject. 10 
often quotes at length from the authors on whom he depends. But we are never 
referred to the book from which the quotation is taken, and never informed 
‘whom we may consider as authority for any statement—even one which we might 
‘be inclined to call in question. ‘The extensive Literaturnachuoese (28 pages) at the 
‘end of the work, while valuable, do not answer the purpose wo have in view. 

‘That a history of Jewish literature should be one volume of a comprehensive 
“History of the Literature of European (!) Peoples is a thought worthy of an 
Irishman rather than a German or a Jew. ‘This arrangement—indicated on tho 
title-page of our work—is probably to be laid at the door of the publisher and not: 
of the author. But the author must bear the blame of more serious faults. Wo 
‘will not emphasizo the matter of style; for here tastes differ, and what seems to 
‘us bombastic may meet the popular demand. Clearness and definiteness, how- 
‘over, we have a right to ask—and we ask too often in vain. What shall we make 
of the following paragraph ? 

“Is now this ‘Man Moses? the author of the Pentateuch by divine inspira- 
tion? ‘The unbiased judgment will probably answer—Yes. Biblical criticism 
opposes its decided—No. According to the Obristological conception, the ‘Law? 
‘was the writing of Moses. Paul and James, John and Jesus himself speak often 
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of this Law, and therefore the church has consistently made the authenticity of 
the Tora and its Mosaic authorship one of her articles of faith. ...Seven centuries 
before the origin of Christianity there was no doubt that Moses received the Tora 
by divine inspiration,” 

What is the christologische Aujfassung of the Pentateuch question ? Where 
hhas the church made the Mosaic authorship an article of faith? How shall we 
Know that it was already such seven centuries before Christ? What does the 
author himself think of the critical argument ? ‘To these questions we receive no 
answer. Very often wo are left in doubt as to how much of the assertion of tra- 
dition which the author quotes he himself believes. Such inaccuracies, also, as 
fare noted above, are frequent. When we receive the legendary account of the 
making of the Septuagint translation we get the impression that the whole Old 
‘Testament canon is the subject. We learn that twelve men from each tribe are 
sent by the high-priest to Egypt, making 72 in all (!). ‘The author is certain that 
this version “attracted the attention of curious Greeks.” Whereas it seems tol- 
erably certain that its language would be incomprehensible to any one who had 
not been trained in the jargon of Greek-speaking Jews. ‘The author, indeed, con- 
fesses a8 much a little later on—" Whether the version was known also to the 
heathen is not yet established.” (Of. pp.217 and 220.) What shall we make of this 
statment ?— Long before the Exile, Jews were living in Spain, and the prophet 
Jonah (according to the legend) fled to this land from the wrath of the Lord.” 
‘The author, while certain that the story of Jonah is legendary, yet makes a posl- 
tive statement concerning the Jews in Spain for which there is not even legendary 
authority. The present Hebrew alphabet was introduced by Ezra.—this asser- 
tion is made without any qualification. “The Book of Samuel was originally two 
books and redivided in the sixteenth century” (p. 45)—no authority is given. 
“That the Book of Daniel does not belong to the prophetic writings is shown by 
its place among the Hagiographa of the Hebrew Bible, while in the Christian 
‘canon it follows Ezechiel for dogmatic reasons” (p. 126). "The historian Josephus 
recetved this whole library from the Temple as a present, and it consisted, as can be 
proved, of exactly the books Which we now know as constituting the Biblical writ- 
ings” (p. 188). ‘The true reason for the antipathy of the Greeks for the Jews was 
this, “that they feared lest they be surpassed intellectually by these foreigners ” 
{p. 211). “The Jowish Literature migrated with the Jewish raco over the earth, 
and so became in truth a world literature.” Excopt the Bible, the Jewish literature 
is not in truth a world literature, and the cosmopolitan importance of the Old 
‘Testament is not due, in any sense, to the migrations of the Jews. 

But enough. We have indicated distinctly by our italies the objections that 
every reflecting reader must find to many statements of the author. ‘They suffice 
to show the caution with which the book must be read. Yet we have read it with 
interest. It treats of many things which are obscure and little known. It treats 
‘them generally in an interesting manner. In spite of its many inaccuracies of 
detail, it probably gives a good general picture of the literature of Judaism. For 
this, many passages would, however, better be pruned away. ‘That the author's 
point of view is that of the Jew, according to which the Talmud is ‘‘bom of the 
spirit of prophecy,” cannot, of course, be urged against him, however incompre- 
hensible we may find it. H. P. Suan. 

Cincinnati. 
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‘FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH’S PROLEGOMENA.* 





‘These prolegomena are intended to lay the groundwork for the author's new 
‘Hebrew and Aramaic dictionary, which is now, we believe, almost ready for pub- 
ication. In chapter one, he maintains that the dictionary to the Aramaic por- 
tions of the Bible shall be Kept separate from that for the Hebrew ; because by the 
present method of mingling the vocabularies, the beginner in Hebrew is confused, 

. tnd because the keeping of the Aramalo glossary by itself will afford a quick and 
usefal review of its contents, while at the same time it will enable us to make of 
it a useful preparation for the study of the other Aramaic dialects, ‘The author 
‘maintains, also, that the proper names be put in asection by themselves. He 
will thus shorten as much as possible the dictionary proper, while he will escape 
the ditteulty of attempting to classify them according to roots. Tn the third place, 
{tis insisted upon that the true principle of arranging the words in the Hebrew 
dictionary, as the analogy of the dictionaries of the other Semitic languages sug- 
seats and favors, i the arrangement according to roots. ‘The present method is 
‘useless for the teacher. It is hurtful to the student, since it fs Mable to cause him 
to forget the principles of etymology already learned, and necessitates the burden- 
{ing of his memory with a multitude of derivatives where a few root meanings 
might sufice. Moreover, this arrangement has two great practical advantages, 
1 takes up less room, and the space saved is to be filled with references to all 
the places in tho Old ‘Testament where the word occurs, thus rendering a con 
cordance superfiuous, Secondly, each root, or word without root, is to be num 
Dered, and tho indexes will be made with reference to these numbers and not to 
‘he pages on which the words ocour, thus rendering unnecessary a completely new 
{index with each revised edition. In order to cut out extraneous matter from the 
Vocabulary proper, all notes, such as those containing translations, comments and 
conjectures from the Septuagint and other souroes, are to be placed at the foot of 
the pag 

‘The other five chapters aro taken up with the subject-matter, In chapter 
‘wo, he treats of the relation in which Hebrew stands to the other Semitic an- 
guages, prefacing his remarks with the statements that each of them has somo 
words peculiar to itself, that in many eases we have two roots with the same rad- 
{cals, but of entirely different meaning, that there is no historical tradition of the 
meaning of the Hebrew words, nor any substantial dependence to be placed upon 
the old versions and commentaries, and that henee our main reliance for the der- 
{vation and meaning of the Hebrew words must after all be upon the Old Testa- 
ment text itself. That this source of information has not been exhausted, he 
attempts to prove from Qx¢") and 977}, of which the meaning * wild ox” for the 
former and “ to rest” for the latter he takes to be clear from the usage of the Old 
‘Testament writers, and to have been misunderstood on account of the injurious 
‘influence of the Arabic. He illustrates further the danger of depending too elose- 
ly on the Arable by such examples as (793, of the Song of Songs 1¥. 1; Vi. 5, 
‘which some have interpreted by means of the Arabic UE “to sit,” but which 
should rather have the sense of “ to move downwards,” as itis in modern Hebrew. 
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In articles 9 and 10 he attempts to show the insufficieney of the Arabic for the ex- 
planation of the Hebrew by giving lists of important Hebrew roots, which either 
‘have a different meaning in the Arabic, or else are not found in it at all. We fail 
to see that he has proven in article 10, that Aramaic is superior to the Arabic as 
‘help for the elueldation of the Hebrew. He shows that this is true in the case 
of the Atty words which he mentions, of most of which the very roots are absent 
trom the Arabi, (notice, however Ub, O92, yp, du, Jl and others); but 
hho does not show that there are not fifty words also which have analogies inthe 
-Arablo, but not in the Aramaic. Nor does he show that there are more words in 
the Hebrew which can be explained by the Aramaic than by the Arabic.* 

‘Too litle attention, doubtless, has been paid to the Aramaic; but too care- 
Jess, or unscientific, rather than too much reliance has been placed upon the 
Arabic. Bearing well in mind the consonantal changes and the root theory of 
chapters five and six, little harm can come from the use of any of the other 
‘Semitic languages forthe illustration of the Hebrew. 

Article 12 will be to most readers the most interesting in this chapter, 
Decause it shows the close relationship of the Hebrew to the Assyrian, and gives & 
st of words and a number of sentences and grammatical forms by way of illus- 
‘tration. Chapter three exemplifies and amplifies the importance of the Assyrian. 
‘tis, certainly, the most noteworthy contribution which Assyriology bas yet fur- 
nished to biblical science. Almost four hundred roots, or words, are mentioned 
‘whose meaning or derivation has been confirmed or discovered by means of the 
Assyrian. However much doubt there may be about a few of these, the prodf for 
‘most of them seems to be convincing. Its especially gratifying to see the num- 
Der of draf Aeydurm that bave been explained, such as PrMan Ps. Lxvit. 2, 
which is compared to the Assyrian mab isu “to wash,””**to pour overs” yin) 
Ezek. Xv1. 86, shown by the Assyrian to be a synonym of YY; FIN Erek. 
‘XX1. 20, which is the Assyrian ab@bu “torture.” Words hitherto of doubtful 
meaning have been satistactorly explained: 6.g., witty ‘a kind of goat; E27)? 
“an ow!” F)DF) (1) “work,” (2) “ pottery; 779 Exod. mr, 2, “ficker, fla 
‘Wig Odad.7, “net.” The root meaning of 7773'9, “VND, Wy, TW, [NY TDs 
‘WW, and others, has most probably been conclusively settled; while almost con- 
vineing arguments are given in favor of the author's derivation of 335, yan, 
DN and 38. In general, we think, if the facts of the Assyrian are found upon 
eview to be as stated in this chapter, that the positions taken will be mainly ten- 
able and that the book will be an epoch-making one in Hebrew lexieography and 
for biblical exegesis. It will revolutionize lexicography by introducing a new ele- 
ment on a par with the Aramaic and the Arabic. It wil work many changes of 
front in certain schools of exegesis; for Assyriology has shown not merely that 
most of the words hitherto thought to be of Persian origin are of true Semitic 
stock or usage (compare FIND, {2D)s but in almost every instance, it confirms the 











* ‘There are & roots in Hebrew beginning with 2, Of these, «T occur in Avablo and 48in the 
Aramaic dialects withthe same or« similar meaning. 15 40 not occur in Arable and cannot 
‘bo found in any of the Aramaic dictionaries in my possession, Ia ths calculation there may be 
‘alight errors; Dut the strictest rales of consonantal changes have been followed. 
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‘Massoretio text as against the LX. (Proleg. pp. 69,71, 77, 80 et al.), and in many 

cases it overthrows, while in others it establishes, the emendations proposed by 

‘our modern scholars (pp. 70, 74, 76, 89 et R. D. Wrtsow, 
Allegheny Oity, Pa, 





SMEND AND SOCIN: DIE INSCHRIPT DES KONIGS MESA YON MOAB. 





It is now more than fifteen years since the German missionary, ©. F, Klein, 
‘upon his return to Jerusalem from a journey in the district of ancient’ Moab, 
informed Dr. Peterman, then acting German Consul at Jerusalem, of a curious 
‘monument lying among the ruins of ancient Dibén, and showed him a few spect- 
‘mens of the writing on the stone. Dr. Petermann at once recognized the charac- 
ters to be Phoenician, and soon satisfled himself of the value of the stone. ‘The 
romantic story of the stone, with the rather tragic end, how Prof. Petermann, 
reoelved orders from the Prussian government to purchase, how, meanwhile, the 
‘Frenchman M, Clermont-Ganneau also learned of the existence of the stone and 
‘endeavored to secure it, and how the rivalry between the two governments finally 
‘ended in the destruction of the stone by the native Arabic tribes—all this has fre- 
quently been told and is well known to scholars. 

‘The literature on the Moabite stone has assumed gigantic proportions. We 
ao certainly not going too far if we estimate the number of books, pamphlets, 
articles and letters on the subject’ which have appeared in England, France, Ger 
many, Austra, Italy, Holland, Russia, Hungary, and America, at five hundred, 
‘tmight be concluded from this that another edition of the monument is super- 
uous. ‘This, however, is far from being the case. Notwithstanding the large 
number of eminent scholars who have occupied themselves with the stone, there 
{n still something, if not much, to be done. ‘The unfortunate state of some of th 
fragments and the numerous gaps have cayised dificulties which could only have 
‘been expected to yield gradually to the combined efforts of many minds. ‘This 
hope is being fuldlled, and the new edition of Professors Smend and Socin matks 
‘further and decided advance upon previous publications. 

‘Tho number of new readings for doubtful places are numerous and in the 
main correct. ‘The most important one is that proposed for king Meta’s father. 
Instead of 7w7, Smend and Socin show, beyond a doubt, that it is to be read 
‘JonwDI—a correction which is as striking as it is happy. Dr. Neubauer, in a 
recent number of the Athenaeum, takes exception to the reading Jw%9 Ywy’ 
(1.8) as not being idiomatic Hebrew. It strikes us as again belng exceedingly 
happy; and if the genius of the Moabites resembled that of the Hebrews in any 
‘way, this propensity to play upon proper names, so common in the Old ‘Testament, 
{is certainly exceedingly characteristic. ‘The “pun,” it may be added, is continued 
on through the phrase "277 15. In the fifteenth chapter of Isaiah, with the 
heading “The Doom of Moab”—which reads almost like a reply to king Meta's 
Yainglorious words—wo have instances of two such plays upon proper names. 
‘The word YY" is very clearly an allusion to the eity of Aroer, and the other, 
}15°7 (verse 9), which is Dibén, and where the 3 is intentionally changed to {)—a 
‘ery slight one, as the Assyrian, where a similar interchange is constant, shows— 
in order to play upon the following O°. ‘The whole verse, as has already been 
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recognized, refers to the miracle of the ‘waters red as blood” related in 2 Kgs. 11. 
22, Possibly, also, there is im FAATYD (verse 2) a play upon the place K RH H of 
‘the Moabite stone. Smend and Socin take the final Waw in \)}) as radical, and 
not, a8 has sometimes been done, as the sufix of the third person masculine. 
‘This will meet, I think, with the approval of the best authorities. Besides the 
fact that the suffix of the third person masculine is always 7] on the stone, the 
construction with the suffix followed by the object to which the suffix refers is 
Aecidedly Aramaic idiom, and in the whole insoription there is scarcely a trace of 
a leaning in this direction, unless it be the plural in tn, for which, however, 
another explanation may be offered. 

‘The reading 1379 is certainly correct, as Dr. Neubauer in the above-quoted 
notice (Athencewm, 8072) fustly points out. "It seems to me that there is scarcely 
room for the two letters 13) which Smend and Socin see proper to add. We 
might read 7719, which would have the advantage at least of being idiomatic 
‘usage, Dut even the preceding word “IDX is by no means clear, so that it is best 
to hazard no further conjectures, ‘The reading *¥fy in line &, though extremely 
ingenious, appears to me very doubtful indeed. ‘The line would read, “And he 
(Owl) dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his son” apart from 
the fact that the chronological dificulties would only be enhanced thereby, it cer- 
tainly must strike one as strange to find such an expression as “half the days of 
hhis gon” in an inscription of this nature. Itis entirely too accurate; we would. 
{in this case be obliged to suppose that Meta knew exactly how long Ahab reigned ; 
‘that he outlived him and only erected this monument after Ahab's death. Fur: 
thermore, Ahab having relgned twenty-two years, the rebellion must have broken 
out in the twelfth year of his reign, and we must then further suppose that the 
‘War lasted at least until Abab’s death, or that Meta postponed the erection of this 
monument for a long period. Neither supposition is plausible. Besides, it is 
highly improbable that Meta should have rebelled during the reign of the powerful 
Ahab. It is far more likely, and in accordance with what we know of the times, 
that a change of rulers should have been seized upon as a favorable moment for 
revolt; and if we bear in mind the weak character of Ahab’s immediate successor, 
‘and his long illness, there is every reason to place the beginning of the rebellion 
‘at the death of Ahab, in accordance with the Jewish tradition (2 Kgs.1.1 and 11.6). 
‘The question, of course, would still remain whether the vietories celebrated by 
Mela occurred previous to the defeat of the Moabites through the combined forces 
of Judah, Israel and Edom, or whether—which seems to me far more plausible— 
‘the war finally turned in favor of Moab, and that our inscription refers to the 
defeat of the Israelites so obscurely alluded to in 2 Kgs. nz. 26 and 27, Atany 
rate, it is cleat that these two verses have no connection with what precedes, and 
have reference to a different and, as I believe, later stage of the rebellion. 

I would also call attention to the fact, which Smend and Socin seem to have 
‘overlooked, that the ¥ and part of the stand on an isolated fragment, and that 
possibly the fragment is entirely misplaced. ‘There is certainly room for it else- 
‘where. At any rate, it appears to me that everything points to a reading 15) 95 
7193 “all the days of his son.” Forty years would then be a round number, a5 it 
so frequentiy is in the traditional Jewish chronology. ‘The 7INOYN which Dr. 
‘Neubauer takes for a locality, Iam inclined to consider a verb, the F7 at the end 
representing the suffix. If the close of line $1 is correct, itis easy to supply at 
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least the sense of the beginning of line 82, where there must have been a phrase 
similar to the IND FIN 13YN of line 6. In the same way it is quite safe to fil 
up the gap at the beginning of line 8 with °°) {9M DM" or possibly JAN. 
‘The most obscure passages aro now the close of 27, and beginning of 28 and $1. 
‘It but remains for me to call attention to the splendidly executed copy of the 
inscription which accompanies the work, It is in the full sense a masterpiece for 
neatness and accuracy. With it and the copious notes and references given by 
the German professors, every one is placed in a position to study this important 
monument of antiquity for himself. ‘The work cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. We should like to see an edition of the Siloam inscription of equal 

excellency. Monnrs Jastnow, Jn., 
University of Pennsylvania, 
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Vor. II. APRIL, 1887. No. 3. 
ON THE SYNONYMS my AND 9np. 


By Rey. Purr A. Noxpett, D.D.. 
Now London, Conn, 





‘A study of these words is important not merely because of thelr frequent oc- 
‘currence and intimate relationship, but because of their reflecting the evolu- 
tion of political and ecclesiastical institutions. ‘This interest is greatly increased 
by the unusual diffculty experienced in drawing a well-defined line of demarca- 
tion between them. Both seem to designate popular gatherings, especially of the 
people of Israel. Like many other closely related synonyms, they are sometimes 
‘used in this general sense without any discernible effort on the part of the writer 
to discriminate between them. 

‘Tho root “1 (to make fast, fix, or determine), which gives 7] (a ixed time 
or place, and hence a fixed or predetermined gathering), gives also 77-1), which is 
often taken to be an assembly or congregation gathered at some fixed time or 
place. But this sense, so fundamental and conspicuous in “Y))1) is far less ap- 
parent in fy. Itmay be said, indeed, that no well-defined instance of 74 
‘being used in this sense of 47D exists in Hebrew literature, In 977} the radical 
‘meaning passes from the participial form of the verb 97yp (a calling together or 
summoning),to a designation of the assembly so called orsummoned. Etymolog- 
cally it means the convocata soeitas, and corresponds to the éxctpra called together 
by the Greck magistrates. Still a 57D is not always a convocation ; it may 
Ausguate a spontaneous and unpremeditated gathering, as in Num. XX. 4, 63 
‘Ema. 64, An f7YP, on the contrary, seems in many places to partake of the 
nature of a 9777 in that it is formally summoned to the place of meeting, Tx. 
XXX. 20; Lev. vir 8; Num. 1. 18, ete. The etymology, therefore, cannot be 
relied on in determining their meanings. 

‘Nor is the result more satisfactory if we tum to writers who have attempted 
to state the difference between them. Perfect agreement is found among those 
only who, like Beran in Smith's Bi. Dic. s.v. “Congregation,” dismiss them 
as practically equivalent. Other writers reach the most varied and contradictory 
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conclusions. Prof. Plumptrein the same work, s. v. “ Synagogue,” following 
the etymology, makes the predominant idea in F7Y’ that of an appointed meeting, 
and in 57pp of a mooting called together. Umbreit understands a 977p to be any 
‘general assembly, and an YY, more precisely, a representative assembly, “ sen- 
atus, Rath der Aettasten” (Die Sprueche Salomo’s, 5: 14). Delitasch on the same 
passage controverts the opinion that these words point respectively to the civil and 
ecclesiastical aspects of the Hebrew commonwealth, but is inclined to think that 
np denotes the  Gesammtekkesia,” and TY’ the “ Gesammthelt shrer Rep- 
seatanten, ” Kostlin, treating of the Church in Herzog’s Real-Bneyolop., holds 
that an FTYY is any general assembly, and that a 9779 isa gathering for divine 
worship. Girdlestone, Hebr. Synonyms, p. 867, admits that it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between iyp and F77y), but thinks that“ theres some reason for taking 
‘the first as genoraly roferting to the representative gathering, while the second 
often signifies an informal massing of the people.” Bedarshi, a much-prized Jew- 
4sh writer on Hebrew synonyms, whose work dates from the thirteenth century, 
following the Talmud, decides empirically that a ruling F7Y), 4. e., a quorum for 
‘the transnetion of business, must consist of not less than ten representative men ; 
a 5779 , on the contrary, 1s a promiscuous assembly. These are only a few of the 
@ofinitions that might be elted. 

‘We naturally tum to the Septuagint Version for light, but the help it offers 
is not go satisfactory as itmighthave been if the LXX. had observed some degree 
‘of uniformity in thelr renderings, In respect to FY, however, there is little 
cause for complaint. In its 148 occurrences it has been translated by ewayuyh 180 
‘times; in the remaining 18 it has been omitted, as pleonastio, eight times, Num. 
5.68; XXVM 20; Xxx1 12; Josh. 1x, 18; XxM 12, 18; 1 Kgs, vist. 5; in 
three instances, Job xvi. 7; Jer. vi. 8; Hos. vit. 12, the translators seem to 
have used a Hebrew toxt in which the word FAP was replaced by some other 
expression; twloo, Num. mt. 7 XXx11.4, FP} 18 rendered by vloYopap; other 
renderings are axpp, Num. XVI. 9; tcberaas,Vers040; opeyfo%4, Verse 48 5 etous, 
Job XV. 84; fov'4, Ps. 1.5, and papripia, Jer. Xxx. 20, ‘The last six, then, are 
‘the only real departures from practical uniformity, and these variations are easily 
justified. ‘The LXX. therefore, treated FT and ewayuyh as substantially equiv 
‘lent. ‘The same consistency does not appear in their renderings of 977}; for, while 
Jtecigola prevails, occurring in 76 out of 128 instances, eweyeyh is Also given in not 
Jess than 87 places; 82s ooours six times, evddpu» twice, and oferesws and ads once 
each! Whatever conclusion might be drawn from the almost uniform translation 
ot TTY by ewayuyh is vitiated by the confusion in the rendesings of S79. 

‘Tho English versions attempt to be consistent in respect to FFIY?, Tendering 








1 or an analysis ofthese rendoringsas they oocurin the various books, see Cremer, BL Theol. 
Woerterbuch 6.¥. xxhyala. 
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‘it “congregation” when it refers to theocratic Israel, and “company” when it 
refers to Korah’s conspiracy. The revised version corrects the few exceptions of 
‘the common version in all places but two, Ps. xx1t. 16; Prov. v. 14, where both 
hhave “assembly.” ‘The renderings of S77, on the contrary, are strangely arbi- 
‘rary. Aside from the sixteen places where it is translated company,” the other 
renderings are about equally distributed between “assembly” and “congrega- 
tion.” With a single exception, Num. xxmt. 4, the Revisers give “assembly” 
throughout Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josbua, Judges, Samuel, 
Job, Joel, Micah ; “ congregation ” throughout Kings, Chronicles, Ezra; “ assem- 
iy” and “congregation” in Nehemiah, Psalms, Proverbs; “asserably”” and *‘com- 
pany” in Genesis, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. One might suspect that this confusion 
originated in the Revisers permitting themselves to be guided by the LXX. 
Not at all. The best scholarship of the nineteenth century is able to be indopend- 
cnt in its arbitrariness. 

‘What, then, is the distinction between these terms? Even a briet examina- 
tion dispels the impression that they are used indiscriminately. Nor is it likely 
‘hat the terms employed in such intimate relation to every movement of Israel's 
national life denote only the community in general, or a mere fortuitous concourse 
of its individual units, The more closely they are scrutinized, the more clearly 
it is seen that Hebrew writers not only distinguished between them, but that one 
‘at least, if not both, was used almost invariably with a unique and technical im- 
port. ‘This is true of TTY. Is there no passage where it defines itself, or is 
Aefined for us? Such a definition occurs in Num.t.2, “Take ye thesum ofall the 
FTP of thochilaren of Ismael, by their families, by their fathers’ houses, according 
to the number of the names, every male by their polls: from twenty years old and 
‘upward, all that are able to go forth to war in Israel.” No incidental definition 
‘could be more explicit. Moses and Aaron are commanded to take the census of 
the FY. They find (verse 48) that the ;7>y of Israel numbers 608,550 males of 
twenty years and upward. Another census of the FT J? is taken at tho close of 
‘the wanderings in the wilderness (Num. xxvr. 2), when it was found to consist 
of 601,780 men of twenty years old and upward. At the construction of the tab- 
‘emacle a poll-tax of half a shekel was collected from “them that were numbered 
of the FTI,” “from twenty years old and upward, for 608,650 men,” Exod. 
2XXxvML 25,26. When the spies brought up an evil eport, and all the FyIY? in 
‘riotous outbreak would have stoned Joshua and Caleb, the Lord said “How 
‘ong shall T bear with this evil 7IY?, which murmur against me ?.... As live, 
saith the Lord, surely as ye have spoken in mine ears, so will do unto you: your 
ccareasses shall fall in this wildemess, and all that were numbered of you, accord 
{ing to your whole number, from twenty years old and upward. I, the Lord, have 
spoken, surely this will I do unto thisevil 7777,” Num. x1v.27-85. Here, then, 
‘was the central conceptionof the NW” NY). Itwas thenational body politic, 
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‘the woniras, composed of all the circumcised males above a certain age? It had 
afixed and well-determined constituency, that fluctuated only with the ebb and 
flow of the population from age to age. ‘This fact reveals the etymological pro- 
prlety of this technical term, and explains the fact already noted that it never 
cecurs in the senso of an assembly gathered at a fled time or place. Right here, 
too, is the fundamental error in all the definitions cited above, in that they make 
‘the idea of an actual assembly the essential thing in the FY), whereas it is 
altogether incidental, 

‘Practically and primarily, then, the (77p) stood for the nation in the strength 
‘and maturity of ita manhood. Representing the nation ints wholeness, it was often 
‘used where, strictly speaking, all the people were included ; e. g.,*‘All the FY 
of tho children of Israel came tothe wilderness of Sin,” Exod. xVi.1; of. XVI 1; 
um, xxir. 1,22, etc. When the people suffered from hunger or thirst, the FAY) 
voiced the general discontent, Exod. xv1.2; Num. xx. 2-11, It is the FW, 
reprosenting all the people, that kept the passover, Exod, xm, 8-47; wore com- 
manded to be holy, Lev. x1x. 2; sinned through ignorance, Lev. rv. 18, 14; oF 
mourned for Aaron, Num, Xx, 29, 

‘To convene 40 largo a body of men in a judicial or deliberative assembly, or 
oven to communicate directly to them the divine injunctions given to Moses, was 
of course out of question. ‘The political organization of the people, which bad 
dovoloped stselt in patriarchal fashion even before the establishment of the tho- 
ooracy, found ita natural representatives in the heads of families and tribes, the 
DIIpF and the OND. ‘These coming together formed a smaller body which 
represented the whole FY, as the FTP represented the whole nation. In the 
majority of instances where the word occurs, it seems to apply to this smaller 
Body of elders and princes, but always with a tendency, almost irresistible, to 
‘glide into the larger technical sense of the entire political constituency, in which 
itso sinks its own individuality that in many instances it is impossible to distin- 
guish betwoen them. How largo this representative body was there is no means 
‘of knowing, but it was of sufficient magnitude to have necessitated tho selection 
of a still smaller body of seventy men to assist in the transaction of public busi- 
ness. 

‘The SRW MY was the technical name of the whole Body of eircumetsed males 
above twenty years of age, who either represented all the pyople, or were represented 
dy the heads of their respective families. 
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Running through all the occurrences of 9775 we perceive an explicit or im- 
plied reference to the fundamental dea—that of a gathering summoned, clea, 
selected, or elected fora specific purpose or end. Sometimes it was gathered in 
‘view of a secular or social emergency (Num. xx. 10; Bera x. 8), but farmore fre- 
quently it designated an assembly of Israel gathered for strictly religious or theo- 
cratic purposes, Even in Deut. xxi. 2-8, which seems to be the foundation of 
‘Vitringa’s definition of the 577, it does not point to a close political corporation, 
but to a people called, elected from the surrounding nations to be holy unto the 
Lord ; and therefore it was commanded to keep itseit holy by the expulsion of ille- 
gitimate contaminations whether indigenous or foreign. In other words, it was 
ALT NPD. As such, while it covered the same constituency as the 77-TY (for 
‘which it is very rarely interchanged), it contemplates this constituency from a 
Widely different point of view; e. g., Num. xx. 8, where Moses and Aaron were 
commanded to gather the 77 ,and they summoned the 577%). Plainly this term 
‘would be used to designate the assembled representatives ofthe FTI who ether 
uring the hagiocracy (Lev. rv. 18), or during the monarchy (1 Chron. xt. 2, 4; 
XXVIN. 8, 20; 1. 10,20; 2 Chron. 1. 85; xxut. 8), were formally summoned to 
‘act respecting the secular or religious interests of the people. From this it easily 
Passed into the designation of a political meeting (1 Kge. x1. 8), or even an army 
ugg. xx, 25 18am. xvm. 47; Jer. 1. 9). As a rule, howover, the O 
onoted either that part of the F77J? of whatever rank which responded to the 
summons for a meeting at the PY SPIN, and such meetings were usually for 
religious purposes ; or a solemn assembly of all the people, such as that gathered 
before Sina to receive the law ‘in the day of the 97179,” before the courts of the 
temple atts dedication and at Hezekiab's passoveror before the Lord in the 
days of Ezra and Nehemiah, 

The FID swas, én general, the name of any theocratic gathering of the people, and 
was of those who freely responded to a summons proceeding directly or indi- 
‘rectly from Israels @ivine king. 

Apply the discriminations here made, and the correctness of the above conclu- 
sions will appear still more clearly. It was the ;77 that murmured against: 
‘Moses and Aaron, and said (Exod. xvx. 2,8), “Ye have brought us forth into 
this wilderness to kill this whole 57yp with hunger.” The latter term,not the 














| After a prolonged examination be conciudes: “Vocabulum $7p valet significatu magis 
reste taterminnto quam veabuie TT). Rotate proce iver ales pope 
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former, contemplated the people as brought forth, summoned, out of Egypt. ‘The 
same distinction applies in Num. xvr. 8. In case the whole >] J of Israel 
sinned and the thing was bi from the eyes of the 77D , then, when the sin be- 
came known, the 5777) was directed to take. bullock for a sin-offering, upon 
which the elders of the F7TY were commanded to lay thelr hands, Lev. rv. 18-16. 
‘The 77} is here the whole body politic, the Sap its summoned representatives, 
further defined as the FFI 19pF; for it is always the FFP and never the Srp 
‘that develops along genealogical lines, In 2Chron. v, 2, 8, it is told that Solomon 
assembled “all the men of Israel” of all ranks at Jerusalom, In the sixth verso 
this assembly is rightly called the FY of Israel. But in vi. 8, where it is sald 
‘that Solomon “turned his face and blessed all the 577) of Israel,”—the same 
assembly,—the predominant thought {s that of a congregation assembled for 
religious worship, With this view of Sry a deeper menning is seen inthe patel 
atcha blessings (Gen. xxvur, 8; xxv. 11) than is conveyed by the words “mul- 
titude ” or “company.” A DMP OD, or 8 ONY YP designated peoples ot 
nations specially called, and, in $0 far’ as called, chosen out of the surrounding 
hheathenism ; it pointed not so much to a convocation as to an evocation of nations. 
In the light of these definitions many facts otherwise inexplicable become 
easily understood. Since the constituency of the 77}? depended on conditions 
beyond the control of the individual, it follows that we never read of a great oF 
Uittle TY. Its magnitude was not contingent on the pleasure of those who com- 
posed it, Whether many or few, they represented the whole -7]}), and transacted 
‘ts business. Henoe the pertinency of, the ‘Talmudic decision given by Bedarshi, 
that no ruling PY should consist of less than tenelders, ‘The 4775, on the con- 
trary, had a constituency measured simply by personal willingness to respond to 
Because it was liable to be large or small wo read of a 3) 97), 
‘S112 Sp, 1 Kes. vir. 65, and even a ANI YY) 977, 2 Chron. 
‘yn. 6. A.man was bort into the FTI he went to the Srp or taped. away sa 
it pleased him. This explains why no census was taken of the latter, but only of 
the former. In view of this distinction it is clear also why no instance occurs 
where women and children are spoken of as included in the >], and why their 
presence is repeatedly mentioned (Hara x.1; Neb. Vint. 2; Jer. LIV. 16), orimplied 
(Deut. ¥. 22) in the popular 9. Since the former was the technical name for 
the Hebrew body politic, it would manifestly be inappropriate to use it of a non- 
Israelitish body, andit is neverso used ; the reverse is trueof 97yp e.g. through 
out Ezekiel. Because of the rebellious murmurings, sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on the ;]Y), a8 we have seen, but not on the QP). ‘The one naturally 
exercised political, judicial, and administrative functions; the other just as natu- 
rally did not, We meotthe expression NW 993 AY 99-99, Num. x1v. 5; 
Exod. xn. 6; but never 57] MY=YD,, an impoosible thought to a Hebrew 
‘iter to whom the former phinse was not mere rhetareal amplideatin, but a 
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climax of social magnitudes. Its clear, falls, how such a writermightdisrim- 
inate sharply between these terms, and yet, from different points of view, apply 
them to the same consitaenoy. 

‘Exceedingly interesting it isto follow these words in their historical evolu- 
tion,—the 77 nto the Inter synagogue and sanhedrim, andthe 7p into the 
‘Now Testament iat; to trace thetr bearing onthe fundamental cotcoption of 
‘modern national churehes; and to notice their misinterpretation and misuse in 
‘recent rationalistic criticism. The length of this paper, longer already than was 
anticipated, forbids anything beyond the mentioning of these lines of investi- 
ation. 


KOTTEK’S “DAS SECHSTE BUOH DES BELLUM JUDAICUM.” 
By Ricuarp J. H. Gorraem, Pu. D., 
‘Columbia Colege, New York City. 
Das Sxouss» Boon pes BeuLUM Jupaxcum (SrutsoR], nach der von Crfant photolthogrt- 
thisch edirton Pescbitte-Handacbrift Ubereetzt und rielsch Dearbeltet von Dr. Hermann 


Kottek, Berlin: Rovnstein & HAdehetmer. 188, 8yo. 0 pp. text 45 pp. Introduetion 
‘and translation. 


‘This little publication, with ite rather ostentatious title, gives us the first two 
chapters of the Sixth Book of the ret rob iowaieob roteuot of Josephus in a Syriac 
translation, ‘The text is a copy of the same edited by Ceriani in his photolitho- 
‘graphic edition of the P'tith! We must be thankful to Dr, Kottek for placing 
this, in many respects, interesting translation within the reach of ordinary stu- 
dents, At the same time, we would recommend care in the use of Dr, Kottok’s 
text in its present form. Had he collated his proof-sheets once more with the MS., 
hhe would have saved his readers much useless work, ‘The text seems to bo very 
negligently edited, Styfmé points aro at times placed, at times not; neither Wau 
‘aligth nor Ydh }’bhista are exprossed. In the punctuation, tabtdy and ‘eldyt 
are cither not noticed at all, or confounded with saugt, Nor is this all. ‘The cop- 
‘ula Wau is omitted, an 'tlaph placed for an Hé, Déli)n for Gé(i)r, and words mis- 
spelt in a most confusing manner. In texts of the age and worth of the Ambrosian 
Prigtd wo have need of accurate diplomatic copies, such as those to which schol- 
ars like Lagarde, Sachau, Wright, eto, have accustomed us? Further down T 
sive a list of corrections, mainly made by collating again Ceriani's text. My own 
‘corrections I designate as such. I omit to note the errors in punctuation, in order 
not to swell the list unnecessarily. 

‘The translation bears the superseription (fol. 679 (820 v.] inaccurately given 


by Dr. Kottek, p. 6) SS 1SS2. Lasen Tae ao duly eater Jobe sade 
[SS] vcr beans Hite] pa 1s os yal [Pade eta] SB pee - beedio 
Pec] fatto cwatasefuel] po weedy iar Dodotel}y ben! Lotne 

















1m the preftoe Gerlant apeaks of his having edited the toxt of this Sixth Rook in his Mom- 
‘menta Sacra et Profana, vol. Iwas unable to find this publication in any of the New York 
Mbraries, Prof. Lyon of Harvard University, to whom I turned for information, ery kindly 
‘wrote to mo (Sept It), By reference to vol Vs fano. 1. of Ceriants Mon, Sac. et Prof, 1 find that 
Dook eas far us Ty 1-7) of Josephus Jewish Wars fe given in Syriac. Tho statement is made 
‘hat the rest of book 8 would bein aso. IT, Dut this fase is not in the Harvard Library. 

‘The more #0, sino th editor himeelt (intro. p. 6 cals attention to the “acouracy and con 
sistenoy" with whioh the pointa aro placed. Had Dr. Kottok read a fow more Syriao MSS. he 
‘ould not have deslguated the two points placed under tho third person feminine sing. of the 
Pertoot as pocullar to thiataxt. "hese two potats, called m‘pagg*abnd (bridle), are peculiarly 
Nestorian. Tue Jacobites make uso of two points, one underneath and the other above the 
‘inl Tat; of. Noideke, Syritche GrammatGs, 7; Duval, Tratléde Grammaire Syragu, tt. 
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‘The headings read (I correct without further mention the mistakes of Dr. 
Kottek): fol. 676 (928 v.) across this page and the next: (sic) Lewsany [eae 
pehatcle Mpm[l] [a]oine Ss Jansen; fol, 666 (398 v.) eaaazee basen Hisehio 

Dr. Kottek is probably right in assuming that the superscription is not 
original; but not so in his rendering of the last heading. I should translate: 
“fifth treatise; (written) by Josephus.” The mistake seems to be an old or 
‘Abhdi#o' bar Brrikht, speaking in his catalogue of Syriac books of the biblical 
‘and apocryphal writings, says? 

Yiaze « poiee Meine 
Shazas Letsasey 
Hictete woaasege 

+ ween te Base ze Biss 
sbacthiy ood Jodeo 
sPeSso weyeia Bea ce 

Abie] sion betes 

Sesh wpiley sobately 

Evidently 'Abhdis6" has understood the matter differently, making Josephus 
the author of the five treatises here mentioned. Counting the books of the Mac- 
eabeos as one book, the ‘last destruction of Jerusalem” will be the fifth in order. 
‘Dr. Kottek is hardly right in speaking of this last as having been admitted into 
‘the Church Canon. Although the fourth book of the Maccabees occurs several 
times in biblical MSS.¢ the Ambrosian is the only one containing the “Iast 
destruction of Jerusalem.” Dionysius bar Silibi (A. D. 1192), in his commentary 
‘on the Old and New Testament, says: phy om tamazan <dyiel <q cle 
YS Hg [Bde otele pedizdle gate piZd) citer bated yak Mibeae 

«Fe yahatohy dotan Sse Heats ofS py ape 

I believe this to be the notice which has Jed ‘Abhdit6' astray. It seems 
probable that the whole of the sixth bodk of Josephus’ Bellum Judaicum” onve 
sted in a Syriac translation, together with the so-called “fourth book of the 


















70a ja Lote tee Rusetiss om the Thasphante, ed. Lee, 4:31.10; 1:18, witch De 
XKottak tor p. 0 cites, probably from Payse Smith's Tharourut; as otherwise, he woul have 
toon that i contalos an extract from Josephice, Be. V._ See eve id... 

SDL Orient. Typ 

{erly the MllsMh a Anessa! thinks. Perbap the Pieko aDbOth. Cf. tho begtoning of 
tract.” 10D = 3ohse. Badger (Nestorians and Geir Ritual, I1., p. S82) gives an erroneous 
‘ranalation of this passe. 

“crept dicts Towoag. Havercamp, L.A, note a. 

1 ee Zoteberg, Catclogue dex MSS. Syriouce. et, p.8. Wight, Coleus of Syriac 3138. 


Lapp.%t 
"BOL. Orent Th, p86. CE. Bar "Bbbrhyt, Chronte, Syrtacum,p. 6. 
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1° early ascribed to Josephus, ‘This would be the “taiyath bs 
Somani” of ‘Abhdiis'. ‘The other items would cover the ground gone over by the 
sixth book of the“ Bellum.” See the scope of the same as laid down by Jose- 
phus himself in the preface, 27. ‘That the first part fell away, owing to the exist- 
cence of the Maccabean books, is not surprising. 

In the text Ihave noticed the following corrections :—p.1: 1.222 1.5 
‘he reading of the MS, Kye#, i.e, sughfy®, is correct, Tt ocours again in 
Walton's Polyglott, 2 Mace. vit 16. See Payne Smith, ool, 2621, Tang. NIND 
Levy, TW., IL. p. 148, where Lye is a misunderstanding of Castell, p. 578. ibid. 
MS, loa for com, 1.6, MS. 1Zbage. 1.8, +20 ; above G29 MS, shows the word 
<7. MS, 47, 1.9: For baw of the MS, read baad omen, sign = randér, not 
Jai divination, as proposed in note c. 1. 11, MS, «fo, 1, 13, MS, beposauiso 
without Yadh. ‘The reading of the word réi)8t is not always'clear in old MSS. Soe 
Morx, ZDMG., xxvii, p, 249, Even where itis #0, one and the sume MS. gives 
‘tho word at times with, at times without the Yddh, Note a, read Hg 3). 


p.2: Read Ma£x, 1, 5, apo is 
to this word there is a strange confusion, IS44pSey tape! is tho exact equivalent, 
‘of viv rept rd dorv xopay. Dr. Kottok is wrong (text, p80, Nachtrag) in assuming. 
that the word denotes the inner portion of a city. Lee had already (Payne Smith, 
col, 6) translated correctly “in its borders.” ‘This rendering is supported as well 
by the passage in the Theophania of Eusebius, which is a free rendering of Louk 
xx1. 21, where our texts read 1282 , as opposed to the preveding M2 , a8 it 
by our passage here® In the translation Dr. Kottok has given the proper mean- 
ing, I may add that the word Ip-il ooours again in Hoffman's Bar ‘Alt (Kiel, 
1874) p. 142510, where Ip! 282 bas beon changed from Wel weae, 1.6; The 
reading of the MS. is correct, i. e. Hee 1; Of. Prov, x1. 26, where the Greek 
text has dpedds, Payne Smith, col. 1223, 1.7,MS. v9. 1.8,MS. 2. 1.9, 
MS. Gbady2, Su for AS. 1, 11; Road Hf282, which may possibly be the 
reading of the MS. 1.12, MS. 4.23, 

p.8: 17, MS. 1aidsS, 1,8,MS, mZoipateo, 1,9, MS. qoses. 1. 18: 
Dipady Leadon io = dete riz; where the text, as it now stands, ely unin- 
telligble. 1.17, MS. qBSr. 1.18, MS. a5, Bese. 1.20; MS, 14ipe2, phe 
= rp, See Bickell, Carmina Nisibena, glosiary; p. OT. MS. easSBe2. In 
the text we must read <i without S'yimé, and omit note e. Dr. Kottek has 








ho correot reading. In the note appended 




















\eph abrocpbropos oyepeh. 
2Jostphda ben GOrlon ed. Brethaup, 10.60, BENT M29. 
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‘been misled by supposing 1253252 to be feminine. George Karmseddiniya (Payne 
Smith, col. 1681) says expressly b3p7 let. SS 14E2:0>. Our text is an exact, 
translation of the Greek =pivfyiees roig xopon., 

v4: 1.8,MS. Mipsege. 1.4, MS. ier; note b, read eas. 1.8, MS. 
wl, A, eee. 111, MS. Sep, 116, MS, aoe 

p.5: L2,MS. Whe. 1.3, MS. bens, SHiatso; delete note b, and of. Payne 
‘Smith, col. 1705, 1. 13, MS. aZsbanso, cancsspioo, 1,14, MS. pe. 115, 
MS, ie, 1.16, MS. 4%, also 6:3 1.18,MS. Ble, wim. 1.20, MS. Hide, 

p.6: 1.4: The manuscript reading is corréct. Wau introduces the apodosis 
of the sentence commencing with p*. 1. 9, after bieoa’ MS. adds m7. 1.11, 
the toxt is correct, Anes Bucy == ol mip! rv ‘Tatiow. Seo Payne Smith, col. 
479, 1.14, MS. Nghe ; delete note f, and ef. 6:4. 

pT: 1.7, read as in note a. Hoy = rove dciyorr, 1,8, MS. do, 1.11, MS. 
SDS me dete, 1.18, MS, beeps. 1.15, MS, Base 

p- 8: 1.1, MS, wabteo, wipsseo, 1.2, MS. pt to distinguish it from Ip + 
1.4, MS, breay, 1.8, MS chides. |. 12, for the unintelligible Wasa 
read with the manuscript WXcSe, which is not to be translated “with fow,’” 
hich would be S485, but “with great speed ;” in the same sense as MISASe 
in used ; see Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents, od. W. Wright, 56:24, Jes. 
Knits, Chrestomathia Syriaca, p. 70; Wright, Contributions to the Apoe. Lit. of 
the N. 7, 81:28; or “suddenly,” ‘Aprém, 1,74 D. 1.15, MS. ae, 1.16,M8. 
tndS8o, 1.17, MS. Gi82. We must undoubtedly read 122), although the 
manuscript reading is bid), Greck peri rootrer detan, aw} is omitted in Dr. 
Kottek’s translation and in the Greek; but curiously enough, is found again in 
Whiston’s translation. 1.18 MS. tSe2. 1.19,read @42%. 1. 20, MS. aagS- 
1.21, MS. embed, also 9:2 1.22, MS. 41. 

p9: 1.3, MS Ie. 1.4, MS. Ga, Igehe. 1 6, MS. Kear, 1. 7, MS. 
mE, 1.8, MS. GUS, 1.9, MS. eases. 1.10, MS. Matey, pase, 
111, MS, MeSeo, 1.14, MS. Zeb, S9. 1.16, MS.ISZES. 1,17, MS. Dasepe- 
For the use of this form for Mb2p> see Wright, The Homilies of Aphraates, I. 
list of errata, MS.29 Tea. 1.18, MS. én Seo, Read S8ilase% as in manu- 
seript. For the meaning “commence” see Bernstein's Lexicon to his Chrestom- 
athy, p. 547 
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p10: 1L1,MS, ¢2ospase, 1.2,MS, eather, 1.3,MS qHeao, 1.6,M8. 
SoS. 1.11, MS lessel, 1,22, MB. aSsono, 1,28, MS, atasouse, 

p11: 1.8,MS, bo, 1,4,MS, bee, 1.6: The text here 
order, 1 see no necessity Whatever for adding <2. Such constructions (where 
the subject is repeated by a possessive pronoun) ocour often in Syriao (Néldeke, 
Syrische Gram. #817), a8 in other Semitic dialects. Cf. syal ols chy, Noldeke, 
Manddisehe Gram., 4215, p. 409; Caspari-Miiller, Arab, Gram, #485, For the 
intransitive use of «S221 see Payne Smith, col. 1739, 1.7, MS. iS], 1.8, after 
FAQ MS. reads 21. 1.9, MS, 2 a8 proposed in note 6, 1.10; Here too the 
text, although paraphrasing the original, s correct, ‘The MS, shows a point after 
Scute, indicating that this word is not to be construed with the next one, but 
with the preveding. I hardly seo how Dr. Kottek could translate this sentence as 
he has, 2 is never construed with ©, Waving the question raised in note 
4, whether 2.28% can have the meaning“ envy,” as the text stands, we can only 
take <1éd%0 as the plural fom, of Hes (for this form of the adjective used as a 
noun see Noldeke, Mand, Gram., @216 a, p.299) that which is stable, frm, Castell- 
Michaelis, p. 969; Bemstein, Lexicon, p. 369, Of. We two Ii 
(Bernstein, loc. oit, 870; Hoffmann, De hermeneutiois apud Syros Aristoteeis, 
21611 seq, Vos? eee, Wright, Catalogue, 506 b, 

p. 12; 1.1, MS, wnadiopSsaS,Spao!, 1.4,MS, undo, 1, 5, vaste, 
1.6: The text is hore in order. 1% rofors to 4%ate (for similar constructions 
see 8:1; 18:6); wet = ume2, 1,9, MS, @2%. 1.10, MS, belo, 1, 13, MS. 
Waseda, 1, 16, MS. Bee Tes. 

pI: 1.4,MS, aoa, 1,5,MS. bas. 1.6,MS. e045, 1,8, MS, 12827009. 
1.14, MS. cy bow i 

p. 14: 1.8, read Ly, 1.6,M8, atSecdoo, 1,9, read emeauo, 1.15, 
‘MS. roads BSe524 in place of Sted, and vice versa, 

p16: 1.5, MS. My, 1, 6, MS. emer, 1.8, MS. <7 in place of ty. 
1.16, MS. 1&4), 1,17, MS. qausato. 1.20, manuscript reads Iss, which I 
have mot with only in the moaning “ angustia, tristitia;” Cnstell-Micbaelis, 642; 
Bernstein, 366 ; Hoffmann, De hermeneutiis, 196:31, “ morbis lethalis,” *Aphrem, 
IL, 88D, 84 0; “‘perioulum morbis,” ibid., 96 b. Dr. Kottek is right in reading 
1Se (18:4; 29:14), Greek fo). Land, Anecdota Syriaca, IIT, 205:15; Lagarde, 
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Analecta Syriaca, 119 :22,24; Castell-Michaclis gives 13 as the plural, Read 
WSS, Bernstein, p, 9866; Duval Grammaire Syriaque, p, 260; Bar ‘Whhriy®, 
Grammar (ed. Martin), L, 32:4, 

p16: 1.1, MS. om, 1.8, manuscript has the wrong reading —2B89, 1, 12, 
MS. opSaS_ 1,14, MS. 151. 1.16, MS.<52, I suppose that ‘Apaiuo (Jost 
phon ben Gorion, ed, Breithaupt, 1710, p. 821, has {Y""N) is some old corruption 
of "axip + Binur, 

pelt: 11, MS. Adlaw, 1,2,MS, Halts, 1,3,MS.vaeaseS, 1,4, MS, 
Joo ot, 1,6, MS. Ipeal. 1.9, MS, rends 20h%20!, 1,14, MS, emaajace, 

p18: 1.12, MS. ysdiisore, 1,18, MS, SoSdady, 1,14, MS. biped, yoo, 
1,20, MS, win, 1, 20, MS. poe. 

p. 19: 1,2: Tho change of +242] into 2483 is unnecessary, although T know 
of no such use of the word, It is guaranteed by p.17:5, 1.7, MS. ee, 1.12, 
MB, astasasy, 

20; LA: Tread the first word m5, 1.2: The addition of @24 is unnoces- 
sary; Payne Smith, col. 479, 1.8, MS. iad, 1,5, MS. emdtepsady ope ce. 
1,8, MS. lo, 1,9, ude -o Lele is correct, I fail to seo in what way the 
proposed emendation would bettor the toxt, ‘And another Bar Mattai” clearly 
distinguishes him from the four sons of the other of the same name. 1.9, MS. 
wtb, 1.10, MB. wmite, 1,11, MB. wie, bite, 

pe B: 1.1, MS. bad, i.e FAR, to distinguish it from HEY. "Ebhdokhos 
(private manuscript of Professor Sachau, Borlin), fol. 65a; SEL & aaj Aj 
WB xe onl ea co 8) AAT HE» petal. 1.2, MB, eta in 
note a read «il for “dul. 1.9, delete point aftor com; read eaasepee. 1.13, 
MS. Thateso, 1.15, in tho MS. tho traces of the Stylmé points over <mAer are 
still to bo soon. 

p22: 11, MS, Seo, 1,4, MS, eudialo, 1,5, MS. wall, 1.9, MS. 
ase, ],12: Omit the unintelligible Daleth of wetlp; it is not in the MS. 

p.28: 1.8,MS, New. 1.4, road S2+ 1,10, MS. 984. S01. 12, 

p24: 1.8,MS, pase. 1.10, MS, S300. 1,13, MS. Sp 

p25: 1L4MS.%902- 1.7) MS. Zeng’ 1.10, MS. wel, wSa- 1.15, MS. 
ols 1.16, MS. reads IdSg%2 after the word eaZe5]- 1.21, MS. qaseds. 

p.26: 1.2,r0ad dial 1.5,MS. Lede, compare 1.7. 1.7, MS. Bas, i. 
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WeB- 1.8, read Med, Duval, Gram. Syr., p. 125, Bar Bbhriys, Gram. T. 26:25, 


Read emf] hase pe. 111, MS, boa 

pM: L1,MS. KZ. Noldcke, Syr. Gram, #299, 1.2 in the MS. T see the 
traces of a béli)th before ange 1.12, MS, adie ‘This mistake betwoen 
Dilath and Rts occurs often in the Syriac Bible; compare cases such as beSe#> , 
PTD, Gen. 32; HERS, TDYs 1 Chron. x1. 475 bps TYY, Gen. rv. 18; 
p27, MDM, Gen, x. 3; ty [I Gen. x. 75 thy, FTV, Gen, x. 19; rAssil, 
SUDO, Gon. x.22; HASHES, xv. 1; Ree, ibid MESS, 2001.22, Bar 
‘mbhriyd, in his ‘augur (‘rtad, reads yt ape ibid; $2, Xxv.3; Kooy xxv. 
14; bSaSiS xxv. 1; ZDMG, XXKI. B17, Porles; Melemata Peschittoniana, 
pel9, 1.16, MS. neyo. 1,20, MS, add, read <Aiedy. 

p28; 1.5, MS, SSA. 1,7, MS. peed. 1.11 road Seas. 1.18, the 
{incorreot reading Le-2 has been caused by the oecurrence of the word in the next 
Tine, MS, WE. 1, 18, MS, reads emaation, as proposed in note b. What follows 
in the MS. I cannot make out, ‘The threo points do not indicate « gap. The 
following word gives no sonse, Nor can tho middle letter be a Semkath, as no 
MSS. of this age which have come under my notice show this letter bound to the 
next one on the loft side, Soo Wright: The Homilies of Aphraater, p. 10, note 
Wi doos not, in any case, belong here, 1.20, Dr. Kottek’s emendation will not 
hold, as Wis unnecessary. Road 15 = ptyo, and translate “is no great thing.” 

p20: 1.5, MS, wre. 1, 12, MS, seaatape 

80 much for the text. As regards tho Gorman translation, Iam sorry that I 
am not able to speak more favorably. ‘The translation of an Oriental text may be 
of use in either of two ways. Tt may assist the Orientalist in undorstanding a dif- 
ficult passage, and in getting at the exact meaning of a certain word. It may, 
however, furnish the non-Orientalist with « faithful picture of what the original 
text offers. In either case; exactnoss is demanded, even at the expense of style, 
as Gildormeiston has done, Rheinisches Museum, XXVIL, pp. 625 seq. tis true, 
Dr. Kottek intended to offer us “as literal a translation as possible” (p. 16). Ido 
not think he has been successful in carrying out his intention, At times he has 
allovied himself to be led astray by the Greek “translation,” in face of the plain 
sense of the Syria, viz, p. 4:18, the word x(h)Omayé is omitted as in the Greek; 
p-4:18, s'gbé is translated “surround” (occu), with which meaning Ihave never 
ret; p. 21,19, “‘The former bad the rebels in the presence of the Romans;”—the 
second clause being the Greek ca? np Ov ‘Ppsuaienlorduevor, which is omitted in the 
Syriac, In a translation itis often necessary to add a word or two to render the 
sente of the original clear, Such additions should invariably be put in brackets. 
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See transl, p. 18, 1.11: “would be compelled to lament ;” p19, 1-1: “for” 1.11: 
“they asked themselves,” p. 21,1. 18: “although the Roman ;” p. 221.1: “indi- 
vidualities.” Dr. Kottek has not seen that it is butan awkward rendering of the 
Greek dred x8 goovfyara. P. 86, 1.4: “naturally;” 1.6: “in truth,” ete, A 
number of passages are insufficiently—some incorrectly—translated. I will only 
notice a few instances; ¢. g, p. 1,1. 4 “aufreiben,” instead of some such word as 
“consume” (Gr. us). Dr. Kottek, it seems, has understood the word r'@ in the 
of ra’; 1.7, damkérbin (h)wan ‘ambOn means “those who fought with them” 
rig uaxontvois, and not “those who fought with one another (bah*dhtdh); 1. 12 is 
translated : “reviled their enemies, and went courageously to battle with them.” 
‘do not know on what authority Dr. Kottek gives k'ld this meaning. We must 
translate: “they derided (maklé(i)n) [the idea of) fighting with their enemios.” 
‘For kl with ‘al in this meaning see 29:10, where the whole construction is very 
similar; 'Aph'el, Bar’ ‘Ebbriy®, 'Augar (‘IRAzé to Gen, x11. 4; Biokell, Carmina 
Nisibena, p, 68; Michaclis (Cast-Mich., p.798) doubts that the root lA has this 
meaning. But see the examples quoted above, and compare Levy TW. IL, p. 362, 
P. 9,1, 12 must be translated : “nor their courage shaken by their suffering.” 4vd- 
2arov 8 rv bx wpopaiseePmiev eves, What follows is also badly translated. It is 
fan awkward rendering of the Grock, and must read: “for what would they not 
‘enjoy [favored] with good fortune—sefd réxy—who, through evil, are Ted to valor” 
takndith = rpc dixjv. The root tkan is often used in this more ethical sense, 
‘Compare ‘abhdé takné ‘Aprém I, 395 A. 272 0,; dubbiré takné Wright, Catalogue, 
878; Euscbius, on Theophania II. 0. 71; Bernstein, Lezicon, p. 970. takniith 
Bickoll, Oarmina Nisivena, p.70, ‘This makes note 5 ontp. 19 trans, unnecessary, 
‘as also the addition in the text of " they asked themselves.” 1, 18, translate “the 
‘Jows sought to hinder them in their works,” 1.20, ‘and before they came near to 
‘the banks their hopos wore blighted,” reading ‘adh and tukhlithhén, txpérepor 
‘ig Waxidor; comparo tukhling, 7:15; p. 4, 1.1, supply “‘but;” 1. 4, the text reads 



































‘w'men, where the Waw does not seem to be in the right place; p. 20, trans, note 4 
is wrong. ‘en hAlé()n nezk'yn tabtIhOn = el xévra xparhecwav; ibid, note 6, rond : 
“wanting in the Syriac” p.7, 1.12, “and that the ascent of the wall is difficult, I 
am the first to say to you;” 1. 15, “the good fruits of bravery” belongs to the pre- 
‘ceding sentence. In the MS. there is a point after dhalligitht. ‘Translate: “and 
first let the hope for a proper commencement—do you not be witheld (by this ar- 


gument (a free rendering of r2 rads lous érerpiov)] come to you from the perseve- 
rance of the Jews ;" ibid. note a must be omitted, Noldeke, #24; p. 9,1. 11, read 
‘wrkallil; p.10, 1.11, “of those, however, who were in the cohort, one did service, by 
name Sabinus.” Dr, Kottok seems to have road palin, which would agree with the 
Grock orparewutvun ; 1.19, the translation “that my power and good-will follow upon 
thy victory” gives no sense. Unless the Syrise translator has taken n‘mann“6n bithar 
‘as equivalent to the Greek érd xstovdteat, we must read: d’bhitthar hail(i) w'sebhy&- 
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(i) n’mann*‘6n stkhéthikh, Whiston translates “my fortune;” with what authority, 
donot know. The received text has oi». P, 12,1.9, "as if through some evil 
genius” Ai)kh d’men = dva2éyur?: p, 13, 1.14, I would emend the text in the 
following way : Suryé (h)wa Iakrabha bh'ma'lnd takktphatth ; p. 15,4, “a man 
whom I had seen in the war” by éy2 nar éxetvoy lardppoa rov rSexov; p. 15, 1,19, fell 
upon his side ;” p. 16,1. 1, the fifth, sixth and seventh words seem to be out of 
place, and to belong to the second line, which would then read: w'men yilkaréh 
A'aaind 1d 'eSkakh, P. 16, 1. 5, Dr. Kottek gives the curious translation : “Jost 
his courage”” instead of “his soul expired,” i. e., he gave up the ghost, Compare 
‘an exactly similar expression, Wright: Contributions to the apooryphal Literature, 
56:4; Zunz: Literaturgeschichte der Synagogalen Poesi, p. 641. ‘The word naphit 
is generally omitted, Mark xv, 3; 2 Mace, 1.7, 13 (Cast-Mich,), P.17, 1.4, the 
translation ‘On the 17th of Tamus {read Tammd) all the people were humiliated ” 
is impossible, Dr. Kottek seems to have read gurgtyé, a word which seldom oo- 
curs in Syriae literature, Payne Smith, col. 774. If the text reading—gurighi—is 
right, we must translate : “there was an excitement on account of the (searcity of) 
people.” I regard as doubtful, however, the MS. reading, which ought probably to 
bo some word corresponding to the Greek drop; p. 17, 1.9, Dr. Kottek entirely 
ignores the word I¢h. ‘Translate: “The offerings should be allowed him (i.e. i 
should be allowed him to bring offerings) with the aid (b'yadh) of such Jews as ho 
should soleot for himself; 1. 18, lam‘siph “to consumo it;” p. 18,1. 14, ’en is 
‘omitted in the translation, which should read “ seeing that foreign nations,” and 
should be connected with the foregoing. “But you”” commences a new sentence ; 
1.22, “boro captivity.” P. 19, 1.13, kebhar not “perhaps,” but “already, now,” 
Gr. dpa; p. 20, 1. 16, “cheerfully ” is omitted in the translation ; Gr. doytvov; p. 22, 
1.1, the toxt hore is very difficult to understand. Dr. Kottek’s translation giv 
no sense. Some emendation is necessary. If in lines 3 and 4 we change the places 
of r(h}Omtyé and yGdhdyé respectively, we get a sense approaching the Greek orig- 
nal: “and [indeed] so far did all their wickedness [reach]—men who should, by 
rights, have beon plunged into sorrow and grief, if one of the Romans had shown 
the intention ("emar) of deseorating (n‘awwel and not ne"6l, as Dr. Kottek takes it, 
‘dEupiGoun, compare 17:9 trans. p. 37, note 6) their (the Jews’) sanotuary—[that}, 
‘heowuse the Jews were [steoped] in such wickednoss, the Romans themselves com- 
‘menoed to despise (them).” P. 23, 1.8, stkubhla “opposition ;” p.25,1.25. It 
has been entirely misunderstood, and has unnecessarily occasioned note 1, p. 41, 
trans. If we make one or two emendations, the Syriac text corresponds exactly 
with the Greek. ‘The word ré's4 25:23 ought to have shown the way. We must 
read 25:23 db*khudhnawathd ; 26:1 wath'réndy@ men ‘akhsedra dhé(i)n garbryaitt 
ab'itheh “so that they raised the foremost one of the banks over against that 
‘comer of the inner court which [looked] to the north-west, a second one against 
the northern edifice, which was between its two gates. ‘The other two were at the 
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western and northern oloisters of the temple.” P. 26,1.7, ‘on account of the 
Jong time ;” p.27, 1.2, “and especially on account of the care [which the Romans 
would have to give] their bodies,” Greek nie Sepanclar in rob souaroe Boren; 1, 24, 
“in those days” behiné{i)n [yaumfthd] and not = behAdhédh, as Dr. Kottek seems 
to understand it. P. 28, 1.5, ‘then the Jews cut off [the roof]; 1.16, “the thought 
also occurred to some—fand) not unreasonably,” a hard rendering, of Aeyiyi ote 
totverog; p. 29,1. 4, the text has “Gdos or ’eudos (compare 8302 Oevdér Nold., Syr. 
Gram., t14). Dr. Kottek translates Padens. Perhaps we ought to read were. 
‘The Latin translation and Whiston bave Pudens ! 1.6," because he overestimated ;” 
1.8, “and throw him down ;” 1.16, the plural is right here, ric dAdyur cbrvgniot, 

‘Thoro aro a few extracts from Josephus which I have met with in my Syrine 
reading. They may aswell find a place here, In the Theophania of Eusebius 
(ed, Lee), 4:21, there is a passage which is also contained in Ceriani’s publication, 
Te will be interesting to compare both texts, It is from Bell, Jud., 8:8, In the 
accompanying foot-notes, A = Ceriani, B = Busebius, 


Apes pay BI lowse 2] boar Uy gis Sy asp aonagey 2 Lasoo 
Ho Held pa on soy Slo 4bpape Bae MYslo LX. Bas W azssly 
Lassies Japa Bil woiete Whadady pone] Dy (Nase file. HsaaS csosmito 
Bike Hye SS Yeo 24) wdasly YS} seats Law a Ron Trade poe 
WSsao doin Maney Bom pak wins} Biko [Zens [daon ve] op Spe 
Leb yevjse Asan, Miya teady Hadad cto |p [Ata]. [paso Bhey adi 
Ghdade Aad, SS Hor cy Speke Meco 1ae7 (fol. 288 x) Hare wie SS 




















whsasy Lape HS pe 
"Dl 
1B Stole pag, BL FAl om clue nbp rob detour toon 
+2 le 
user) 


6B ete lerbpyrat 
Wanting fn B. 
1 Boje pes BY HSdase [aN gp cosey baal aie 
eb NYS Bay Pie Te A cacy 209 nar duced, a ery 
‘unusual expreston. 

9 bse 
iS thee Hester gia 

1 mals woms to be the reading of the MS, although itis conjectural on my part. Greek 
rOeiof. Wantiog in B. ‘Tho text in A should probably read Lely a> ony of} acy 


Her <p sSpso wBaiZase aiona} Spo [dips Be 
* 








us 
Bo gattehe Braga} ehaiche 
a er 
Date Ipod ot ghey eo fatne 
Heys onde Hop [tepid ddl 
Apes eps aly ao St 
wisbuc con cian seaaheo 

ston WS Youas Jdawo LSS 
Ve Iie . 1a ae 
beds Bade . com Tits 
St enh dam bye as 
jempie po Wo wast adeno 
er eo 
Se es dom LD Beall s)zpoue 
sAuawdy sa}. oS Joo thawase Joop 
+ pity Aussace HegS fae ene 
pads sed Thos See aS Bowed 
Mad |psslo Wadaguc 


1a Wanting in A, = oweroludpxtiro 


send cfg 


sn aly tre Portas <a el 


‘Heprarca. 


ror + Seog] seSaiche 

weer er NSS ane 

er BAL + com caatato 
+My Zon Rada} ated Ipod 
wo obey Be op be 
cca cash Mingo basiot 
Ten 120} Ninide me Thyes «8 ado 
Tenge po ugio «Lom Luo 
Lye daar Sto feat ton 
onsens Wome ye dom 
Wameenjpo Yo of. ji} 


Fxpijez once . ape 
Be geo. dem Lapel 
wt has. on daa aud 





+ say po MIpo cay ad Jom Bal. 


+ yey aagoe austin 


+ Adam aS com |poate Has ie ple 


Dae fas Aso 


Abeaala, Of ‘Aprom, 1 40)x: ZDMG., XXXL, SiH:4s Bar ‘Bobety Oram, L938: Sy, 


Gram. des Mar Elia von Tha, 18: 


‘this construction is admissible, although not usual. Noldeke, Syr, Gram. p. 164. 


{Note the Wan her, 
"bxprenen the #18 rp 
Read ako 

end with B Aaa] 
wepom 





MB Yao rod bob AS dead (cby,fovior) LaSte Soo 


wp Das 
4B Bade apo, put detore len Bal 
up Zpsle 
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Jone Ips Lescoad 20S). gS Dal Jed ES Lene guce Hanes Lojao Ley 
Se eee hd te bape Has [25,8 cy aS sepato -Dndy Jom Qual 
tho way. Vossen [SeSsSo fasead Laide . [pou WS tuem 1é 
BSde Goda Ziel poo. Leda entawd Atom Ipatte Saqeuds 
s4ride Bens depao . BSs] ages . Raje Tayo 
Bk, V., 10:5 = Eusebius Theophania, IV., 22. 
Speedo <p ated bases YI ediae io Ip pe WS eon [Any 
Vejede dom seokiate opt Wa] baw cade GS Hal thdiple Hp 
Boye qonehs Lescone Qui amu fapad pa, AL ohn yl [dinoy 
AS 5 eat Th op etdapoo Tepases [Zas}o end . com CS) C3} 
vane Plo en -ohe Ho. ope ASS [Mpls Co Mas poy Hale [asa 
Tn Ceriani’s Hoxapla, p. 112 b, note, I find the following: 
Bein Jo pad 18]dpoms Jods aed co Gromer eihans 
Wo sam ie vated [rio Lp ad com cadaats J pop. ple tel 
SH ae spas ced Hs late ead hy i pe fale oaks 
| Hag WhaSy bed Has Sed} poo. [Si Wud} Jey MA 
TB ended bed wat | ol 


1D case Lad iao A tullows hore the Grook text more closely, 
+B acne 





Wanting in B, 

1B pews 

10 doa ise pac] <a p20 

2B oad adjo with following ceo 

+ ewbvra 8 enti, 

{Tho next four lines are wanting in the Syria, 

Some such word as nt seemato havebeon omitted hero = =) ip, 

‘Who Grooktoxt has here the tomple and not the ire as oblect 

owls) Spree, Bh. I ch. XN 

Gr. 'AGepln, 

44s the Byrao cannot use Dalat alone BAK Sead. Over the word An aro threo 
potnts, which genorally are wsign tat the word into be omitted, Her, however, dad sands 
forthe Greek 

2 Pave Indeed by the pot above, = Ldlnct «ue. 

we Road Laat (LES1 = p70, bing = Aaurplr, Payne Smith, cols. 185, 248, 








us Heprarca. 
Degas Loy pte gS wads; ba} 1 Late Leds) unde] Avo 
coy Agha SLND Afiaiy LSS besten va 2 Dass Gp sepe 
tly Hed) 6. eae beatpso Hid Za soph} [Soi] SS Sveteh poo. Leptady 

shed bagpae 

‘These extracts are, as the notes show, literal translations. The comparison of 
the first with the text of the Ambrosian P*sittd shows the different style of its 
translation, At the same time it becomes apparent that that tran: 
follows the textus receptus. 

‘There is one point more touched upon by Dr. Kottek in his preface, which I 
‘cannot omit to notice here, The idea that this Syriac translation is one mac 
directly from the Aramean’ in which the Bellum was originally composed, is so 
novel that we look with eagerness for the proofs to substantiate such an assump- 














tion, Of external evidence, Dr, Kottek is able to adduce only three words which, 
ho claims, aro not in use in Syrine, Granting these, and keoping in mind that the 
Syrine is probably a translation and not a free rendering of the original (proface, 





.9), we would expect to find some traces of this original either in the syntax or in 
‘the position of single words; and all the more not read fla- 
ently, and many constructions tax even the pliant nature of the Syriac. Dr. Kottok 
does not seem to have been able to find such traces, nor have I. On the contrary, 
some constructions remind one very forcibly of the Greok. Seo, for instance, 
18-15, mon yammint dhudhring = éi roxy; the position of metful hide, 

1 ms word Is used in proference to pha to express the nas in mpoctece, although T 
now of no example of mba witha Cf, basey LaSS} Lagarde, Anat yr, 11418, 

‘This unSyfao expression Is iteral translation of drulpope. 


1+ Margin EPOPH. Yor ahA geo Lagarde, Anal. Sy, 1A 
rttchen Wert, eta Ly A. 
«Gr. rob pou, ‘ho translator had just mentioned the word txt, 
‘mals hardly expronses the Greek xs2ud2v;, tho uso of‘ is curious here, 
Road 32 

















28; Ui As Reso, Peat 








1 De. Kottok ells this language “Syro-Chaldafo” 0:15, ofthe preface). Tt were indeed 
oreanon, taken probably trom Pubriclis de Jouopo, ee, 

bold asda. 18 

‘thgeto tho clonrneasof the torm, ZDMG,.XXIV. 120) 2X3, 14, The only properssientite orm 
{sJewlshPaleatinitn-Aramale" (ZDMG. XC, 4) in contradstinetion fo the Chitin dalet, 
‘nce spoken in thoterepions. On page the term"Avamalo” ised in a endo ealeuated to 
iste. Frans Dolaten (oo Hemnazca Zp. 10) holds tll to the opinion lavereamp, T, 
“App.,p. oto p) thatthe Hebrew was th ovigtoal Imguego ofthe Betum. ut I eannot aes 
‘that Jovephus wrote this work originally for Jows alone. The ois dvw BapBépog (prooemium 
{r)exanot for to hia Jewish brethren: notwithstanding the Christian parallel Havercaap, 
Toe. ett) andthe term niW{A barbartyt sucrrfs BapBapdv, which the Midhral puts fn the mouth 
of the Romans. Se the following section, where Jouephus enumerates the dw AepAdpee 
and mentions his own co-religionists separately, as ro imp Buypérqy duéguiov, Compare also. 
Lory NHW., 1,20); Kobut rth babe, I, 1. 
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8:16; mon kulh6n, 4:5 = révrov; tabhké, 4:16 = dgerfpa. If the following words 
of the text are correct,—perhaps we ought to read handn,—they are a poor render- 
ing of the Greek rév mpoorndévrav. ‘adh né'thé....keribha ldhaihdn, p. 6,1. 2 = 
dds acpas t28cv; nettebh ‘al gtwithdn, p. 8, 1.21. Dr. Kottck afins (preface, p.18) 
that there occur in the translation many words which are only to be found again 
in the Aramaie—by which, I suppose, he means the dialects of the ‘Targumim and 
Talmadhim. Ihave been unable to find such, and am sorry that Dr. Kottek has 
0 limited the number which he himself quotes. And even these three vanish, 
when looked at alittle closer. ‘The word Wbhak, “permit” does occur in Syrise, 
‘Mark 1 84, wild Stbhek (h)wi *hdn. ‘This passage, as well as the others cited 
Cast.-Mich, p, 88, 8. v. itbhOki, belong under the rubric #bhak. Bernstein, Ler- 
icon, p. 600, For the "Rthp‘el in the same meaning, Hahn and Sieffert, Cliresto- 
mathia Syriaca (1825), p, 224. Bor ktnfi“‘ envy,” Dr. Kottek could have cited, in 
support of his theory, its occurrence in Christian Palestinian Aramaic (Branciscus 
Minisealchi Brizzo, vangeliarium Hicrosclymitanum, ete., p. 808). My eolleo- 
tions for Syrine lexicography do not contain the word in that meaning in Hd 
senian Syriae, k’né'tht, Job y, 2 (Bernstein, p.49) is simply the Hebrow kin'ah, 
Dr. Kottek would, however, have done better to have left this word out of hie ar- 
‘gument, as it rests (p. 11, 1. 10 and note d) on the very slonder basis of conjecture 
and emendation, T have shown above how untenable both are, Compare also 18:18, 
The form of the root gdph, 24:11 (not gaph, as Dr. Kottek has it) can as well be 
read m’ghayy'phtn in Pa'el, for which Payne Smith, co. 687, gvos one authority, 
The Targumtm seem also to use this word as an ’Ayln-U one, Levy, TW. I, 181 
(the place to which Dr. Kottek rofers) gives gph. 

If the external arguments fail thus to support the theory propounded, so do 
the internal ones taken from a comparison of the Syriac with the Greek text. 
From a consideration of the general character of the text, very little can be won. 
Fow of the translations from the Greok—if wo excopt those of the Aristotelian 
Canon—keep closely to their original. Fow translators are as conscientious as 
Sargls Rivaintyd (Lagarde, Analeota Syrinea, p. 194:28 s0.). On the contrary, 
‘thoy seek rather to give only the meaning conveyed by thefr originals. On this 
point, Licentint Ryssel has summed up the evidence in his two excellent 
Ueber den teat-kritischen Werth der Syrischen Ueberseteungen Gricehischer Klas- 
siker, I, IL Leiprig, 1880 

Our translation of Josephus belongs to the second of the three divisions of 
Ryssel (L, p.4). But this would surely be no reason (Kottek, preface, p. 9) to 
doubt its having a Greck original. ‘The other arguments might be noticed here. 
ch.1, 25: If we accept the very probable conjecture of Dr. Kottek himself, both 
texts will agree. @5: The opening sentences of the speech, as it stands in the 
Syriae version, soem to me more in accord with what has preceded than in the 
Grock. Josephus says expressly that Titus was of the opinion that “exhortations 
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and promises would strengthen the courage of his soldiers.” ch. IV.¢1: I have 
not the Syriae text at hand; though I doubt whether there is any real difference 
between it and the Greek. I understand the Syriac to mean that the Romans first 
weakened and partly demolished the gate, and then applied ladders and fire. ch.5. 
48: ‘The Syriac translator has simply blundered here, having been led astray by 
the preceding mention of the night of the festival. In the same way, many of the 
“additions " (as 3:10; 5:13) can be exp! od as 01 ions on the part of the Syr- 
ine translator. On the whole, he seems to strive after conciseness of expression, 
ch, n, 2; ch. 3:1, Inch. 1, @ 6, note 3, dpup rox dawoviy did not suit the Chris- 
tian Syrian ; for which reason he altered it. Ryssel, loc. cit., I.,4; 11.50. To the 
same category belong the changes in ch, 2,@4, note 3, ch. 2,210, Pudens suo- 
cumbs to Jonathan rather than to chance. See ch. 1, ¢1, note 6, ¢8, note 1, 
cob doquor iv dvip is omitted as not necessary for the senso ; ibid. note 9, it is only 
‘the first five words which are left out in the Syriac, The translator did not deem 
it necessary to add these words, as the fact is easily understood from tho narrative 
itself, 

Tt may be permittod me to eall attention to some lexicographical points which 
1 have noticed while reading the text. 1:10 m‘phalpal in the sense of “stained” 
pipe, Hex. Jerem, 2:3 (Cast-Mich.); Bar ‘Ali ed. Hoffmann, 228:7; Payne Smith, 
col. 1504; 'Aprém I, 205 A, Compare farther on 21:18, where it is a translation 
ad sensum of Peouds rae xeipas txovres; 29:10 in the meaning of the Gorman “wil- 
en” (Sindban, od. Baothgon, 9:10); Targimish 9595 (Levy, TW.,1L, 271). p.2, 
1.2, dla bhOnityd = érdyruee “desperation” (to be added Payne Smith, col. 469), 
p-2,1.4, kudhnawithi, Payne Smith, col. 1181, has a remark on this passage. 
p. 21,9, tasbtyathi. Jer. 2:82, 4:30; 'Aprém 1, 845 D; Spioilegewm Syriacum, 
26:16, 48:3. In the same sense sebhti, |. 12; Eusebius, “heophania, I., 4:1; J 
B18; Hiftmann, de hermeneuticis, 203:27. Curious is the use of nestakbal. p. 2, 
1. 12, “arrive, come to.” Levy TW., IL, 185. p. 14, 1. 18 it has its usual significa- 
tion. p. 8, 1.3, thebh, of which the Pv'al is not given. Cast-Mich. p. 936; see 
ZDMG., XXTV., 268:26; Bar ‘Ebhriy& to Jes. 19:2, Tullborg 14, note p. 12; Dio- 
nysius Telmabrensis 117:8, note, p.308; Bickell, Carmina Nisibena, p.698.¥. p.4, 
1,1, ‘ethpakkah ; 29:16. Bickell, Joe. eit J 60, 'Ebhdokhos (private MS. of Prof, 
Sachau, Berlin) fol. 26a, - S4& (1) 0852 + clei ye + Ndsnnce alba) 
in the meaning “pacare,” ‘Aprém, IL, aa “eSherae "ibid. 1,104, 16,5 0; Spic. 
‘Syr 2:8. p. 5,1, 19, wade# (sic) 24:11; sede “soutus”? p.8,1.3, 8u"ldy’, 
“suporbia.” ‘Aprém, IL, 119D,124F; 1,389E. p.10,1.2, tuph'én, “profusio.” 1.15, 
Hiyfitha, “color of the face,” where the maso. 'ukkiima next to hwith is strange. 
Noldeke, ZDMG., XXXVII., 535, note 1. The citation from Titus of Bostra is a 
slip of the pen, as the word mentioned there is Sanydtha. "Ebhdokhos also gives 
‘the pronunciation as trspllabie (fol. 1876). V8 Gy & Vax with the marginal 
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note Onl Ril ob & p.11,1.4, margin “roll” Prov. xv.8; Hex. MS, 
or, Berl. Peterman, 1:19 (Sachau, Kiurzes Verscichniss der Sachaw'schen Samm- 
Fung, p. 84, No. 49:8). @ ¢ Syy8 wie Wages to Syste S958 "Ethpa, “roll 
oneself.” Spio. Syr, 27:25; YAY Levy, TW., IL, 248, p. 18,17, hal, “dig,” add 
to Payne Smith, col. 1268, dur, “lances,” 14:4, Payne Smith, ool. 868. I think 
that the Greek dpe, &dparog (Asparoe) is in this word. p.6, 1.4; 15, 1.22, taphy6, 
Bornstein, Lexicon, 630. Bar ‘Alt (private MS. of Prof, Sachau in Berlin). 
wae pS Jods ell Oyde . fynne ST) Mypso py & Haw 
dad! List L (2) Jy Se (2 Cor. 21.7) pata Jas ow padaly p. 1712, 
math’em (?)—of which I do not know the meaning. Dr. Kottek, in his translation, 
hhas mistaken Castells (p, 948) “gemino” for “gemo.” Bar ‘Ali, ed. Hoffmann, 
269:25 seq, p. 28,18, Samar, “send,” ‘Aprém, 1,17 B, ete, p.24,1.8, methdag- 
gtiin = 'adhges, Payne Smith, ool. 828. p. 24, 1.14, yulpt'nd, p. 26, 1.4, 4a 
“labor.” "Aprém, TL, 118 A; I, 195 F, 420 F; Elias of Tirhin, 9:10, 

‘Thoro are other matters to which I would gladly all attention ; but T have 
already gone beyond tho limits I had placed for myself, Tn conclusion, I ean only 
hope that Dr. Kottek may soon be ablo to give us tho rest of this interesting trans- 
Jation—perhaps, too, in a little better form, 








THE STROPHICAL ORGANIZATION OF HEBREW TRIMETERS. 
By Prov, Cates A. Briaos, D. D., 2 
Onion Theological Seminary, Now York, 

An absence in Europe for eight months prevented me from continuing the 
series of articles on Hebrew Poetry, begun in the Eiesrarca in April, 1886, until 
‘tho present time. In the first article I presented some specimens of the trimeter 
movement, with a study of the lines and their interrelation in the varied forms 
of Parallelism. I now purpose to consider the strophical organization of the trim- 
eter poems, ‘The strophes are sometimes marked externally by the initial letters 
of tho strophes being in alphabetical order,or by refrains. But in most cases, the 
strophical organization can be determined only by a careful study of the poem, 
‘with reference to the breaks in the sense and emotion, and of the parallelism of 
‘tho sections on a larger scale, ‘There is great freedom and variety in the strophi- 


‘cal organization. 
1) The simplest stropho is the distich. We have an example of this in the 


‘alphabetical Psalm xxv. 
ny-995 Mane ADIN 
spa nonn an 
sw) S9nnn m3 
ynawn pay wow 
thx mn) 
yan vow AA 
sayy MAN Ne 
soon sme 9301 
AD vON ws 
ynbn’ ON OF) 
pee MAN Ip yA 
wrens YAY 930) 
‘These six strophes sufficiently illustrate the movement. The strovhes con- 


tinue through the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. ‘Theres one letter omitted, 
namely, the } that should come in between 7] and f. ‘There is also an additional 
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strophe at the end with . ‘This shows that the original poem has been changed 
by omission and addition in these two instances, and opens our eyes to look for 
other similar modifications of Hebrew poems where the alphabetical structure 
‘does not aid us to determine them. ‘These lines are all trimeters except the frst 
in the strophe with t. The tetrameter here seems to be designed to make an 
antithesis between the calling and the answering. 
2) We have a specimen of a trimeter poem with strophes of four lines in the 
prayer Psalm 111. 
1 
ny ist mA 
‘Oy oinp O39 
*wbx> DDN O37 
DIMOND Nye Te 
m. 
sysq19 MAY ANN) 
wR DVD) NID 
SOPN MAMON Ip 
swap ri say 
mL 
MAW NID HI 
yopo' MAM MSP 
DY M331 NUNN? 
“Oy Ine JID“ 
Iv. 
SMON SWIM NYP 
sn SIIN-OD“NN DYDD 
may Dye rw 
qh Joyo Aynwn md 


At the closo of strophes I. and IT. the Massoretic text gives 9D. This is 
‘thought by some to mark strophical divisions at times. I do not believe this. 
‘These strophes are so arranged that the second is antithetical to the first and the 
fourth to the third. But thestrophes are really in introverted parallelism, in that 
the two middle strophes are antithetical to the strophes that begin and close the 
prayer. The lines are trimoters with the exception of the intial and the eonclud- 
{ing lines of the last strophe. Here the movement is changed to the tetrameter 
{n the last line, in order that it may become more deliberate and quiet at the end, 
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expressing the firm confidence of the Psalmist in his God. But we can see no 
reason for a change to the tetrameter movement in the first line. Accordingly 
‘we have stricken out the 7)" which is unnecessary to the thought and really out, 
of place in the rhythm. We have found a large number of examples in Hebrew 
postry and prophecy in which divine names have been inserted by later editors 
who did not understand the rhythm, It is also probable that the relative TWN 
in the closing line of the third strophe is such a prosaieaddition. It may be com- 
bined with 99D by Maqgeph, Dut it is more commonly omitted in Hebrew 
poetry 
8) Psalm cxvit. gives us an example of strophes of six lines, 


L 
Onwn-}D mAMnN 1990 
Droyya 193 99 
vant 9D NIT 

yeas 99.199 

AM) wow mon, 
Se7313 99.99 


m. 


own tow noon 
Drown Syowe DID 
mn pen 9m 
qe7an My NID 
poy ay? pry 
ayn) 173 pr 

Tm. 
ONT] Maen 199 
Ayaan 93) on 
wp 79) UN 
yas ney Myo" 
myn 99) on 
pms 9D) “Py 

Iv. 
Aon 9D) ANA 
mo mes) wT 
DDN? 9D) 79D 
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PoN~obY 5D) OMY 

myn on omn3. 

ony) py DYpr 

v. 

mA owns yon 

799 wow wD, 

Dine pany 7 

yy? Mp DW 

yon 999 monn, 

*a7P DY NWI 
‘This is a Hallelujah Psalm indicated by its appended title FSSA. ‘There 
an be no doubt that there is a division at the third strophe, where there is an 


antithesis between 
DOW} MIAN 1997 


ONT}D MADE oT 
‘This would seem to divide tho Psalm into two parts, ‘There is, howover, 
manifestly another strophe, beginning with 
mn ow-ne ont 
‘This last strophe has but six lines. It therefore seems necessary to break the 
previous parts in two, if the strophes are to be uniform. Such a break is given in 
tho first part by rising to the more general statement in the 
Drown ‘ow inion 
and in the seoond part by passing over to the animal kingdom, 
Furthermore, the last strophé is as closely related to the second part, as the 
second strophe isto the third part, For in the third line of the second strophe 
we have 


and 


ma pe-ns yon 


ww MY NID 
and it is evident that the first and second lines are in parallelism with them : 
ma owns on 
y939 ww sw 19 
‘Thus the Psalm is composed of two parts, with two strophes in the first and three 
{in the second. It is of the nature of the hymn thus to swell in asoriptions of 
praise. 
One modification of the text seems to be necessary. The second line of the 
Pealm is a dimeter if we read QY3YW2D, but I ean see no propriety in such a 


followed by the reason 
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dimeter here. It is probable that we should separate the 3 and write it after the 
poetic style 4E93) and so get the third beat of the accent. 
4) We have an example of a strophe of seven lines in Psalm 11. We shall 
give the two strophes of the first part: 
1 
DN wan AD? 
po um pny 
YON 1299 Nay 
sm yD oN 
ame oyy maeoy 
yennove mx Ap 
yoenay wan mw 
mL. 
prey ows awn 
wo? ayy IN 
YOON IIT IX 
yoona wy) ND 


y39D 'NDD) WN) 
reap soy 


‘The second strophe is here antithetical to the first strophe, This antithesis is 
complete, extending through every line but the fifth, which is omitted in the 
second strophe. It seems to us clear that the orginal poem has been mutilated 
by the omission of this line which ought to have given the PAN 1392) DN} as 
the antithesis to JHwH-dyy AIA? OY. Tt would seem that this latter line is a 
dimeter in order to make a pause of a single beat before giving the words of rebel- 
Yon. The Massoretes have incorrectly arranged the third and fourth lines of the 
second strophe by attaching }D}¢3 to the third line and thus making the ‘fourth 
ine a dimeter. ‘There would be a sufficient reason for this if it was the original 
line preceding the words of Jehovah to the rebels, but this is probably not the 
case. Furthermore, the rhyme is preserved if we make the three lines close with 
yd, WON, and 119_. The Hebrew poet is fond of rhyming through a few 
ines, as here; but he does not care to carry it on to any great length. 

5) Psalm xxix. gives us strophes of eight lines. 





L 
Dioyn-93 Nr yaw 
Tor 930-99 NT 
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wNT3-D) DIN DY 
pan wy a 
nyg3n 737 1D 
man 29 mam 
2K De TON 
‘myn M393 NADY 

mL 
YUI NUN D9 
“OD PY Ny 
Don Sy ONDA 
yon prwy 2937 
WIND) TIDND NN 
NDI ONONY FOND 
wD) I pH 
pay? Som 


m1. 

m9 ny ny 

DMwT ANY ND 

ame? DYDD AND 

aN YI) oI" 

D1 DAMN? 131 

day? wind o27p 

79 oma 

Dyo-2y OMaws Wp 

P2-93 9p! ONY ees 
you NNAID wns 

v. 

yo 9D9 DINTAT 

ys) p73 OAPINNY 

ane TWNW> INYD 

mya ot) o-MD 

YD San SNe 

spa? ow 02179" 


ain, 
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SWI TID DITINTWS 
spa DNw TD 


v. 
BN WD ITN 
qa M39 AID 
Dancnp? wn92 NID 
YNDD YANN TANT 
spy wn war 
pon FW 
ymax WIT Nan 
TN INTEND BIT. 


PINND WPI OW 
yous MyDD IwPI 


‘This Pealm is clearly divided into two parts by tho refrain. ‘The frst part 
hhas an introductory strophe, and then two strophes that have in parallelism the 
tovo strophes of the second part. It is common not to distinguish these two 
strophes and to treat the poem as if it had an introductory strophe of eight lines, 
and then two long strophes, each with a refrain, But it is ensy to divide tho 
second part into two strophes of eight lines, and these correspond in length with the 
introductory strophe. There are but two difculties. Theformer is the absence of 
the refrain. But this difficulty is met by the opinion that here, as elsewhere, the 
seribo bas omitted the refrain from the intermediate strophes. ‘The principal 
difficulty is in the connection between the first line of the third strophe and the 
Jast line of the second strophe. It is common so to connect them that there can be 
no break in the sense. Weagree, however, with Hitaig and Graetz in the opinion 
‘that a now sentence begins with VY 17"). Bickell attaches these two words to 
‘the previous Tine, s0 that it becomes THY-tT DIY? ITM) and the first line 
of the strophe begins with 
DWT ANN? M39 

Th scems to me that “YAY is the usual congratulatory wish, such as we found 
in Ps. x11, 27, where, as here, the verb "Qh is to be supplied. ‘The clause 


AND NWT AN ND 
reminds us of Isaiah 2xV1. 11, in its contrast, 
wa we pI 93 


‘The last line of the strophe is four-toned with 9}; we may reduoe it by writing 
DYDIN-DY. However, Bickell thinks the text is corrupt and makes two lines 


frets 
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IAP WH NDw" 
moms oy omows 
He is followed by Cheyne, In this way he gains the line that he loses above. Tt 
‘would suit our arrangement just as well. ‘The second part is dificult in the third, 
fourth and itth lines, ‘These are variously arranged by critics, Hupfeld, Bickel, 
‘Cheyne, and others, transpose lines four and six, ‘This is the easiest: way of over- 
coming the aifieulty, 
8) We have an example of strophes of ten linesin the Penitential Psalm 11, 
:s 
SIONS ONDON 133n 
*ywb AMD “yonra1> 
‘nyo '9039 ADIN 
‘anw sn 13D) 
DIN IN UD 
yon 2 ‘ANN 
spon 7939 79 
ney pyys yam 
M333 pwn pay 
sjopwa nn 
In this strophe we notioe the constant recurrence of the ending in ¥ emphae 
‘sizing in expression, as well asin the idea, the personal guilt of the Psalmist. In 
the ninth line we have an example of the attraction of 79°73 into an unusual 
grammatical form by the parallel HDw/3. ‘The stropho ends with a dimeter, 
which is not uncommon, But there seems to be no good reason for a dimeter in 
Aine four. ‘Therefore wo separate the preposition from the noun and read 4389) 
the archato form of the preposition, 





1 
indon pny ja 

YON UNA’ NBA 
ynb3 AEN NSN 
sayenn msn OnD3 
STON) SND NAN, 
POON 29v0) 13039 
AND pew ayyDwn 
DDT Masy moan 
son y25 NDA 
AMD nny 931 
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1. 


Dinos ND "3? 

sNp3_ wn poy 

papi 99w ON 

OD NpN-oON JwspN 

per pew nw 

sapppn m3" mM) 

JIN oped mIDoN 

yaw “po DNUM 

INYO DIT 99 

JAP Iy ne pn 
‘The second strophe is entirely plain. Thereis but one difficulty in the second 
strophe: DYN makes the ninth line too long, It has beon inserted by a later 

‘writer, probably from dittography. 


Iv. 
nb spe 33 
spon wy 1) 


at YOANN? 19 

PSTN? DY INN 

AMIwI-TM DIAON Inst 

WINN? AIT 3w3-39 

PAN aw 2 Aw 

pow) nyain Aan 

DD) PAysnat PON 

OM PNan-Oy Yoyo 
‘This strophe has several difficulties in the Massoretic text. ‘The rhythm is 
better if we attach 77) NX) to the fourth line. The sixth line is too long if the 
divine name OY7ON is retained. Ttis unecessary. ‘The poet would not have so 
Jengthened his line without cause. ‘The ninth line seems to have been enlarged 
by inserting FYYY to explain the unusual 5%5 and make it correspond with 
line four. It is held by some that the last four lines are a later Iturgieal adai- 
tion. But they are necessary to complete the strophe and are in entire accord 
‘with the rest of it. ‘This theory of a later liturgical addition will not save the 
traditional theory expressed in the title that the Psalm is Davidic. Its doctrine 
{seexilic, and the conclusion of the Psalm is in accordance with its historical sit- 

uation. 
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7) Fine specimens of the strophes of twelve lines are given in that group of 
Psalms xcv.-c, We shall give the one strophe of Psalm 0. 


PoN-9> mS Wh 
ANowS MASnN Nay 
772993 9259 WI. 
DITO NIT MAD WI 
dann YD) wy NIA 
AVA NY WY 
TNS yw Ww 
ASA wasn wa 
yo 1993 A 
mn 1079 

yon oy 

anNDN TN WIA 


‘The eighth line is a dimeter, the verb 9X89 should be inserted to make it a 
trimeter, ‘There is no good reason for a dimeter line here. It would be natural 
for a scribe to omit the second YX which he would think unnecessary to the 
‘yens0, The tenth and eleventh lines are dimoters in order to metrical pauses at. 
tho close of the lines, in order that the trimeter might close the piece with the 
‘more vigor. 

8) There are many Hebrew trimeters that have strophes of fourteen lines. 
‘Wo shall givo as an example four strophes from the great poem of the origin and 
early fortunes of our race preserved in the narratives of the Jehovist in the ear 
Yor chapters of Genesis. ‘The story of Cain and Abel is given in four strophes : 


L 


AWN YP ONT 
pray som sam 
TATA snap TONY 
YM AN D199 ADM 
San Dx ye SPM 
INST 93 AN 
ADA IBY PD 
DID yp mh 

mn pp ND 


Amp nDNA MD 
“4 
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Nyro): 8°37 937) 
qaa9n Ny 17939 
yA-ON) IA-ON Ye 
WAND INNID-ON) [PONY 


‘The poom has been modified here and there by the Jehovist and the final 
redactor of the Pentateuch, Buti is easy to trace his work and restore the poem 
to its original form, In the fist line the editor has inserted the name FAM AN 
‘she aid in the poem in the previous chapter. Tn the third line he has inserted 
WIN in order, if possible, to provent our taking FIA? AN as the object of the 
verb. The style of this poet is to give tho names of the children, Accordingly 
‘we insert the usual phrase YOY NPM) in the Ath line. ‘The poetic order 
requires us to transfer 7y7%9 from the end of the verse to the endof the previous 
Line after pn the ninth line, ‘The editor has inserted F7Y7" in the thirteenth 
Lino, ‘The parallelisms and the steady flow of the rhythm is manifest in tho poom 
1s we have given it above. 


0. 


snd po NY 

yap oN 

Ppa mat oN 
%) nnn a? 

yap Yop) 1997 
Dw DIN-DN NIT 
2101 NO ONY 

y20 nxn nb? 
anpwn “Pox 

33 own ANNY 
Sae-O8 PP WN 
men tx nD 
mws onyna 
AIAN aA“ ON pp-op? 


‘There are but few editorial changes here. ‘The LX. and Samaritan codex 
and most crities justify the insertion of the twelfth line WAT YON ADI. The 
cditor has inserted }}MX in the last line to bring out more distinctly the idea of 
fratricide. ‘There are two dimeters that seem to be designed, namely, in ines 
two and nine. 
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qm. 
Pp-oN MA oN 
“pms 93 
*AYT ND DN 
{ON MN Toe 
DY 719 WN 
PMN DT Np 
ADINT19 ON OPPS 
ADS AN ANY. 
mSaNA fd pwr 
MD"AN IND TWN 
PR NNaTAN ANP 
ADINTTAN AYN 1D 
J2aNs-nn non-No 
yON3 Ann arya 
‘The only editorial change in this strophe isthe omission of sPMwM3 in the 
ninth line. ‘The uso of it in the next strophe, line three, seems to require it here 
also, 
Iv. 
ANTON PP DW 
nwo NY 9 
OVA NS nen 
TIOTNT 1 Oy 
“NON 3798 1390 
7ON3 arya AM 
{a7 N¥D-99 TM 
man yo tern 
Pp a7-99 439 
Dp’ onaw 
ns pp? pw 
ve m7 1939 
nn 83b9D NBN 
m2 7WN3 aw 
In the fifth line it seems necessary to separate the preposition from the noun 
and write the archaio form 1%. ‘There is no reason for a dimeter here. ‘The 
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tenth line is a natural dimeter. In the eleventh line it is better to strike out 
MNP and in the thirteenth Line PP as prosaic addition. Tt is not necessary 
to do this, because they may be combined with the verbs by Maqgephs, but it, 


‘seems better to do so. 
‘Thus, with a very few easy modifications that have been caused by editorial 


‘work, where the poetical character of the piece was lost sight of, the original 
poem stands before us with all its original beauty and power. 

‘Wo have given a sufficient number of examples to illustrate the strophical 
organization of the trimeter poems. ‘There are strophes of longer lines in the 
Poalter and the prophets, and in the historical books. ‘The song of Moses, 
‘Deut. x21, is composed of three parts, and the scheme of the strophes in these 
pparts 18 12, 10, 10, 16, | 12, 20, 10, 10, | 10, 12, 16, 10, with a refrain of four Lines, 
Proverbs vrtt.-1x, have the scheme 10, 12, 10, 10, | 10, 12, 10, | 12,1212, Job. 
mi has the scheme 20, 18,14; Job. xxx1. has the scheme 8, 9, 8, 6, 6, 10, 10, 8, 
12,6. Job. xxxvrmt.-1x, has the scheme &, 8 8, | 6, 6, 6, 6, | 6, 6,4, 6,| 7,8, 8, | 


8, 12, | 15) 10. 
‘Pgalm 2x1. gives us an example of a bridal song in which the first strophe is, 


‘six lines with its refrain, the second twelve lines with its refrain, and the third, 


twenty-four ines with its refraln. 
Paaln xxx, gives us two strophes of eight lines, the third strophe of abx- 


teon lines, and the fourth strophe of eight lines. ‘The third strophe has been 
doubled to embrace the allegory of the vine, and has a double refrain on that 


account. 
‘Wo shall conclude with specimen of responsive trimeters—Psalm xx1v. 


16, 
cuonvs. 

mayo) pan my"? 

na /3v 9an 

FD DIDDY NID 

mans oyna 97 


quzeri0N. 
mn sna oy 
yep ays op") 
RESPONSE. 
335-90 O59 1p) 
WD) NWT NUTRI 
AID) yaw XI 
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mnnND ADI Nee 
wer OND APT 


conus. 


yes Wat 
2py pa wap 


‘The “WN should be stricken out in second line of the response. Another 
specimen of such songs is found in xx1v. 7-10. See also Hosea xrv., Isaiah Lx11t. 
1-6, and Psalm xx, 

‘These examples will be sufficient to illustrate the great variety of strophical 
organization that we find in Hebrew trimeter poems, In our next article we shall 
sive some specimens of tetrameter poems, 


INSCRIPTION OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR, VARIANTS OF AN 
UNPUBLISHED DUPLICATE OF THE NEW 
YORK OYLINDER. 
By J. F. X. O'0ovor, 8. J., 


Woodstock College, Ma. 


‘Through the kindness of the assistant of the British Museum and of my 
learned confrére, J. N. Strassmaier, I have been enabled to secure for the readers 
of the New York inscription, the text of an unpublished duplicate of this cylinder 
of Nebuchadnezzar, which was brought to light by the publication of the New 
‘York original in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

‘The value of the first text as published, becomes enhanced by this corrobo- 
ration of its general accuracy, though differing in some minor points, especially 
‘where the original was partly indistinct, ‘This new copy of the text, besides con- 
firming the substantial correctness of the first translation, supplies us with a 
number of variants that will be of interest and value, to the students of the first 
text who wish to become familiar with this peculiarity of the Babylonian scribes. 

‘The first publication supplied three styles of writing, which give a useful 
table for the study of variations between Assyrian and early and Inte Babylonian 
characters. ‘The present notes indicate in one inscription several instances of 
varianta in the Babylonian text itself. Tho text of this new cylinder of the 
British Museum, is the same as that published in my pamphlet, in January, 
1885, but the division of lines is quite different, as well as many of the characters, 
‘as will be seen from the accompanying plate, and the following parallelism. In 
both cylinders there are the same number of lines, one hundred. In the duplicate 
of the British Museum, column I. continues as faras line 85 inclusive ; in the New 
‘York cylinder, column I, continues as far as line 28, a difference of eight lines. 
Column I. in each ends at line 70. On the British Museum cylinder, lines 
47 and 48 are represented by one line. It is the reverse for lines 76, 77. ‘These 
two lines of the British Museum cylinder are represented by one line on the New 
‘York cylinder, Lines 92, 08, and lines 97, 98 are also represented by one line on 
the cylinder of New York, 
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Division oF Lines 
EW YorK oyLINDER (O"Conor). 


BRITISH MUSEUM (unpublished). 
Col. I. 
‘Line 29 is seven lines from the begin- 
ning of Column IT. 
80, ana ma-na-ma 
81, Yarra ma-ab-ri-im 











mmu-urme 
ina ogacti 





45, im-husurma 
47.) ono line, 


ol. TH. 
TL Vicbicit gacticin du-kuenw 
75, ina 
76. kisiteti lu-ui-ba-a 
TH. linitetusti 
78 ba-lo-tam u-tim rakuti 
79. ku-un kusst 
80. lusts 
81 wna deorati 











tucumema ri!wa 





el-li-ti 
3. iu la tu-piesu 
97. luti-bun 
98. In-zaak-tu 


2, 

98, 

4 ina a-mecti-ke 
%. 

96. 


Gol. IL. 


‘Line 29 is: precisely the beginning of 


30, 





Column II. 


ena ma-n-ma Karri ma-ab-ri-im 
a imm-gu-urme 


tena ebied ebrieti 
li-ib-ba 

wegera amiaascsi (2) 
asi gat 
wprpa Kavateli (2) 
im-pwur-ma 






a 
nist gat 





1. ebicel iti ta il Samat 


4 Samag i} Ramann w il Marduk 


ol. IIT. 
bu-ul-bi-ir 





cu Tiitdedicbu 
a ana da-ra-t-ti 
ite-ti 











a-pa-la-an-ni 





ina a-ma-ticka 





my 


a Ja (ma bi-e-ti) uttakara 





In-ti-bu-n Inaa-ak-ta 


‘For the rest the division of lines is the same. 
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OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


‘The name of Nebuchadnezzar has been handed down to us, not only in the 
Sacred Writings, and in early profano history, but especially and with peculiar 
interest in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

‘The records of this king, however, confine themselves, for the most part, to 
descriptions of edifices erected or restored by him ; and not one document has yet 
‘een brought to light which may be termed strictly historical ; none that recount 
his military expeditions or conquests, as we find so abundantly with regard to the 
Assyrian Kings Tiglath-pileser, Sennacherib and Assurbanipal, Itmay be that 
future excavations will reveal such monument, but up to the present, there has 
‘been a remarkable contrast in this regard between the Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents. 

‘Those who have been interested, hitherto, in one or other of these texts, will 
‘be pleased, no doubt, with an enumeration, complete, as far as known, of the pre- 
‘viously published texts, 

‘Phe inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar already edited, independently of recent 
‘ones, aro thirteen in number. ‘They are familiar to many readers of Assyrian, 
not so to others. ‘They vary in length and importance from the seal of the king, 
Dearing simply his title, to the standard tnscription including over six hundred 
Unes. ‘This last is usually known as the East India House Inscription. It was 
published in I R,, and has been translated and commented upon by various 
authors.t 

In recording the inscriptions we bogin with the smallest, 

‘No, I—This is a seal containing the profile of the king, with the insoription, 
“Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, to Merodach, his Lord ; he made it for his 
‘own life.” ‘This camoo is preserved in the Berlin Museum. It was published by 
Schenkel in his Bibeltaricon, and in the monthly journal of the Academy of 
Sotence, Berlin. 

‘T1.—Among the ineriptions found by Smith in Babylon, one is inscribed on 
the pupil of the eyo of a statue of the god Nebo,? “To the God Nebo, his Lord, 
‘Nebuchadnenzar, King of Babylon, son of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, for his 
presorvation he made.” 

TIL—Three contract tablets, discovered by Smith, bearing the date of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar: 

1) City of Babylon, month of Tammuz, 16th day, 20th year of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, King of Babylon. 

2) City of Babylon, month of Iyyar, 2ist day, 87th year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon. 


1800 Smith's Assyrian Ducoveret, Rawlinson, Schrader, Mentnt, Lenormant, Budge, Fem 
‘ming, Brunengo, eto. 
‘Smith's Assyrian Discovers, . 885, 
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8) City of Babylon, month of Kislen, Sth day, 87th year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon. 

‘These are of special interest on account of the dates. 

IV.—Numberless bricks with the inscription “Tam Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, restorer of the Temple of Saggil and the temple of Zida, oldest son of 
‘Nabopolassar, atm I"—(Menant, Schrader). 

‘V.—The epigraphs of Larsam (Senkereh), and Mugheir (Ur), which, in addition 
‘to the preceding inscription, add that this king restored the temple of the Sun at 
‘Larsam, and of the Moon at Ur. 

‘VI.—On the side of a brick was found a record of the palace of the great king. 
‘This inscription begins like No. 1v, and continues thus: “I built a palace for the 
sojourn of my majesty in the elty of Babylon, situated in the land of Babylon. 
And I dug foundations to a great depth, below the water of the river, and wrote 
‘hero the record on cylinders, covered with bitumen and brick. With thy ald, I, 
‘Merodach, God of the gods, I built this palace in the heart of Babylon. Come 
and dwell there, multiply its progeny, and make the people of Babylon, by my 
hand, victorious forever.” On the gate of one of the palaces of Babylon is the 
short inseription, “Palace ot Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, restorer of the 
‘temple Saggil and Zida, constant in the adoration of Nebo and Merodach, son 
of Nabopolassar, King of Babylon.” 

‘VI1.—Among the ampler inscriptions is that of the temple of Zarpanit (My- 
itta) of which there are four copies, two in the Berlin Museum and twoin the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris: “I am Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of 
‘Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, I.— 

““T founded, I built the august temple, the temple of Zarpanit in the midst of 
‘Babylon, in honor of Zarpanit, the august sovereign, within the limits of Babylon, 
Thad built of brick and bitumen a square sanctuary. I dug the arches of its 
niches in the depth of the earth. 

“O Sovereign of the gods, august mother, be propitious to me, my work is 
perfected with thy assistance, Favor the increase of families, watch over the 
‘mothers at the time of bringing forth, thou who presidest over the birth of chile 
ren. 

‘VII.—Similar in style, but longer, is the inscription of Senkereh or Larsam, 
After the usual titles and salutations to the god, the king reconnts his building 
‘he temple of the Sun in the City of Larsa. 

It ends with the invocation, “O Sun, great God, bless thy offering in its 
beginning and end, the temple of the Sun, the glorious work of my hands. By 
thy help, give mo a happy life for long years, the permanency of my throne, and 
the victory of my arms. May the arches, porticoes, the columns of the temple of 
‘the Sun, my glorious works, make perpetual remembrance of me in thy sight.” 





*Menant, Babylon and Chaldea,p. 216, 


170 Hevraroa. 


IX.—As at Larsam, so at Sippara(Abu Habba), there was a temple of the 
Sun, Bparra, which had fallen to ruin. This Nebuchadnezzar restored, and left a 
record of it on the recently discovered cylinder, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, It has been named the New York cylinder, in contradistinction to the 
cylinder of Senkereh, and to the duplicate of the same text in the British Mu- 
seum. The variants of the British Museum duplicate cylinder are given in the 
plate in parallel lines with the New York original. 

‘X.—Among inscriptions of greater length is the famous inscription of Bor 
sippa, where Nebuchadnezzar built the great temple Bit Zida to Nebo. 

‘X1.—Next in order comes a cylinder of the British Museum, in two columns 
of thirty lines each. It describes the defences of Babylon (Menant, Babylon et la 
ehaladés, 

XIL—The cylinder of Sir Thomas Phillips, simailar to the preceding, with the 
additional enumeration of the building and restoration of temples in other Chal- 
dean cities, at Cutha, Sippara, Larsam, Ur, Nipur, Uruk, in honor of Nergal, 
Sama’, Sin, Anu and Titar. 

This inscription of 170 lines is in three columns, in the cursive cuneiform. 
‘It was published first by Grotefend, in 1848, and then by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in I R., 65-66. This, with the exception of the following, is the largest of the 
inscriptions. 

‘XIIL—This, perhaps the best known of the inscriptions, has been named the 
‘Standard Inscription. It is inseribed on a block of black basalt, one meter high, 
ten centimeters wide. It includes ten columns with 619 lines of writing in 
archaic characters. For a long time it remained in the museum of the East India 
Company, and hence it is sometimes called the East India Inscription. Sir John 
‘Hartfoot was the first to translate it, and later it was published with modern 
transcription by Sir Henry Rawlinson in the I R., 66-64. Oppert read the entire 
‘translation to the Academy of Rhiems, Nov. 8, 1865. A complete version was 
given by Menant, and subsequently by Lenormant, Rawlinson, and in 1888, a 
transcription with translation and commentary was published by Flemming. 

‘This list includes the earlier published inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
‘number of cuneiform cylinders is not large; but the vast multitude of contract 
tablets of the time of Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus, Neriglissar, Cambyses, Cyrus 
and Darius, not yet translated, but pregnant with knowledge of those times, leave 
‘a useful task for the lover of Assyrian, 

‘The writer acknowledges the generous welcome extended by the Assyriclo- 
gists of America and Europe to the first translation and publication in America 
of a Babylonian original. 
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JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By Pror. Morris Jastrow, Jk., Px. D., 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 


um. 


Is it altogether an accident that, as a general thing, we know very little, 
frequently nothing, about the lives of great men? It cannot be said that this 
applies only to such as lived in very remote times; for many instances in quite 
‘modern periods may be cited,—Shakspeare being perhaps the most prominent,— 
of eminent men, even such as had gained renown during their life-time, eoncern- 
ing whom we are in profound ignorance. Besides, hero-worship was surely as 
strong in antiquity as to-day, if not indeed, as there is every reason to suppose, 
stronger; and people no doubt observed eagerly the doings and noted the sayings 
of those whom they regarded with awe and reverence, or even looked upon as 
superior beings. Eminent minds in all probability were in every age surrounded 
‘by Boswells and Eckermanns, who watched the object of their worship. “ Wie er 
iuspert und wie er spuckt.” And while they may not have committed their obser- 
vations to writing on stone, clay, wax, papyrus or parchment, still there was oral 
tradition; and it is yet a question whether memory, untrastworthy as it is in 
transmitting ezact knowledge, is not as capable of ensuring permanence to events 
4s the stylus, peneil, quill, oreven printing-press. We to this day remember what 
‘we are told better and much longer than what we read; and how much more sowas 
‘this the case at a time when the average memory was so much stronger because 
80 much more needed. A more satisfactory explanation of this rather curious 
phenomenon that we know so little about those who are best known seems to be 
‘that the personalities of great men are overshadowed by their achievements ; 
‘the man is lost in the hero, the father in the scholar, the neighbor in the writer. 
But however this may be, the fact remains that, of some of the greatest produc 
tions of the human mind, not even the authors are known. Almost all of the Old 
‘Testament is anonymous; for the fanciful and crude conjectures of a later age in 
arceling out the authorship of the various books among certain personages are 
rejected to-day by most critics as utterly without foundation and incongrous. Of 
the writer of the Iliad nothing is known, and by many the very personage of 
‘Homer {s regarded as mythical. Who wrote the Vedas? the Zend-avesta? 
the Nibelungen? ‘The fact that the question has been asked “ Who wrote Shak- 
speare ?” must at all events be taken as an evidence of uncertain and defective 
Amowledge concerning him. 
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Sadia ben Joseph, or as he is more commonly known, Saadia Gaon, by virtue 
of his position as head of the Rabbinical Academy at Sura, a man who Ieft an 
{indelible impress upon his age, forms no exception to the rule. We know but 
very few of the facts of his life. He was born in Fayum; but the exact year of 
his birth has not been ascertained. ‘The date ordinarily assumed, 942, ean seareely 
be correct, and it is safer to place it between 870 and 875. More than half of his 
life he spent in his native place, though it is not known in what capacity. His 
energetic opposition to Karaism brought him into prominence and secured for 
him the honor of being chosen head of the school in Sura. ‘This was in the year 
$28. A controversy with the “Resh Galutha” (Prince of the Exile) the highest 
Aignitary of the Babylonian Jews, cost him his position, and he retired into private 
life for a period of about five years. He utilized his seclusion by writing the 
‘work on which his chief claim to immortal fame rests, the “Kitab al-Amfngt wial- 
Ttikadat,” i.e., Book of Faith and Knowledge, or as we might say in modern phra- 
seology, Religion and Science, which, as its title shows, isa treatise of religious 
philosophy. It is the first attempt, as far as we know, ut harmonizing the faith of 
‘Judaism with reason. Apart from the intrinsic merits of the work, the tact 
itself that such a book was written is significant for the period in which Sandia 
Gaon lived. Necessity, no doubt, called it forth; and its appearance is a signal 
proof of the mental activity of the times. While upholding Rabbinism in all its 
essential particulars, Saadia’s treatise is characterized by a spirit of free inquiry. 
He is as violent against those who shun the light of reason from being shed on 
religion as against those who reject rabbinical tradition. His philosophy is nat- 
urally quite crude, his reasoning anything but deep, and at times very shallow, his 
arguments frequently childish ; butno one can fail to be impressed with his broad 
spirit and his great sincerity. ‘The book is of course written with a purpose,— 
namely, to crush Karaism; and while it dia not accomplish this, there ean be no 
doubt that Saadia was instrumental in checking the progress of Karaism, which at 
‘one time threatened to assume large dimensions. ‘The rebellious spirit against 
‘the tyrannical sway of Talmudical authority was abroad, and the new movement, 
had a most important result in bringing about a reconstruction of the old party. 
‘This was due, in a great measure, to Saadia, who fought his opponents with 
‘their own weapons and met them on their own territory. Opposition to Karaism 
‘was no doubt a prominent factor also in his numerous grammatical and exeget- 
cal works, Unfortunately almost all of the former and most of the latter have 
Decome Jost; and it is only through numerous quotations in later writers that we 
learn the nature of their contents, ‘The great fertility of his mind is best seen by 
‘he lange list of his publications, as follows :— 

1. Kitab al-lugit (Book of Speech). 

2. Kita al-Daghesh w'al-Rafé (Book of Daghesh and Rafe). 

8. A treatise on the Vowel and Massoretie Points. 
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4. On the Guttarals, 

5, Sefer Sachoth (Book of Elegance), no doubt of a grammatical character, 

6. Tafsir elSubina lufett el-fartd, i. ©., Explanation of soventy raf Zeyducwe 
{in the Old Testament. 

7. Sofer Hi-Igarin (Book of Gathering), probably a collection of dificult 
‘words occurring in the Old Testament. 

‘Besides these, there is to be mentioned his famous translation of large parts 
of the Bible into Arabic, aecompanied by copious commentaries. Some scholars 
are, indeed, of the opinion that Saadia made a complete translation of the Bible. 
But there is no positive avidence for the fact. It is probable that such was his 
intention, but that he did not live long enough to earry it out. The parts extant 
‘comprise the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Psalms, Proverbs and Job. Owing to the loss 
of his grammatical works, it is rather difficult to form an accurate picture of his 
method, and we are left to reconstruct it chiefly from the general traits of his 
‘commentaries on the biblical books, and secondly, as already intimated, from 
quotations in such writers as Menachem ben Saruk, Donash ben Librat, Tbn 
Ganach, Ion Ezra, Rashi and Kamehi. ‘There is one feature which deserves 
special mention. He did not confine himself, in his explanation of the Bible, to 
the Hebrew of the Bible, but frequently sought the aid of the language of the 
Mishna and the Gemara, besides—and not rarely—the Arabic. In his little 
‘treatise on the seventy words occurring but once in the Ola Testament, this trait 
4s especially noticeable. More than half of these éref Zeyduene are brought into 
connection with some words of the Gemara. 

‘From the bigh terms in which he is invariably spoken of when quoted, it is 
lear that he must have stood in high repute even when many of his views and 
much of his method had become antiquated. A grammarian of the generation 
following upon Saadia consecrated an entire treatise to a review of Saadia’s com- 
mentaries and grammatical treatises, in which, while exposing a large number of 
errors, he nevertheless speaks in terms of the highest respect for his important 
achievements. 

‘The great defect in Sandia's grammatical method consists in his ignorance 
of the functions and peculiarities of the so-called vowel-letters, Waw, Yodh, 
He, when present in stems. Here he is all at sea; and while Donash cor 
reets many of his errors, he, as little as Saadia, is able to bring about a syste- 
‘matic presentation of the subject. It will be shown later on how, by a single 
stroke, Abu Zakarija Hajjug put an end to the confusion prevailing with regard 
to the so-called weak stems, Saadia is thus led to make some very childish mis- 
takes. In the passage Exod. 11. 5,he takes the word IN as ‘her elbow,” 
instead of “her maid,” confounding FIDE with DY. ‘The stem of ANMWE 
(Gen, xxrv. 21) he supposes to be IAW, and renders, aeordingly, “demand a 
draught.” His wealmess is also apparent ina neglect of nive distinctions. $0 
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in Num. xxrv. 6, he takes OMYFJN as though identical with OYAN. Again, 
DY ND (sa. xxvuz. 11) he derives from FTN, instead of TN; again, ONY 
(isa, 1x. 18) from Jy}, instead of ONY. He stumbles over the dificult: IN 
(Isa. xxxvirr. 16)'in regarding it as a derivative from 93. But for all that, 
‘Saadia shows himself far superior to his cotemporary, Jehuda Ibn Koreish. He 
{s no longer satistied with merely guessing and conjecturing, but attempts to frame 
his investigations within a system. He has already very clear ideas of the dis- 
tinction between the letters that form the stem and those that merely serve the 
purposes of modifying the same. ‘The mere titles of his grammatical treatises 
show that he proceeded systematically, and had already divided the subject of 
‘Hebrew grammar into certain divisions. 

But oven more than his purely grammatical works, did his translation of the 
Bible, with commentaries, contribute towards arousing a great.interest in gram- 
matical studies among the Rabbinites. ‘The next generation already boasts of & 
large number who devote themselves, almost to the exclusion of the Talmud, to 
Hebrew grammar; and what is more remarkable still, different schools soon make 
their appearance. With Sandia, the revival of the study of the Bible among the 
Jews may be said to have fully begun. 








NOTES ON ‘139, O'9D), ETO. 
By Rev. Prov. T. K. Onevxe, D. D., 
COrlet Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Soripture in Oxford University, Ragland. 


1. Ps. xxrx, 10, 9939. Gen. vz. 4; Num. xr. 88, YD). 

‘There are fve possible renderings of Ps. x1x. 10: 

(a) Yahwe sat at the Flood, and Yahwe sitteth on as a king forever; i.e. (as 
Driver expresses it, Hobran Tenses, #79}, “from that; moment went on and con- 
tinues sitting ” (to account for the Imperfect with strong Waw). 

(0) Yabwe sat (enthroned) at the flood; therefore (consequently] Yahwe sit- 
toth as king forever; i. ¢., the fact that Yahwe controlled the flood, produced by 
rain-storm and swollen torrents, increases the Paalmist’s faith in the general 
‘rath of His government of the world. 

(c) Yabvwe sat (enthroned) for the flood (to produce the storm-flood), ete. Ct. 
1x.8, “Yahwe shall be seated forever; he hath prepared his throne for judgment.” 

(a) Yahwo sat (enthroned) on the flood, and Yahwe sitteth on as king for- 
ever (1, e.,continueth his royal rule rom the time when he erected his throne on 
the created heavenly ocean. ‘These waters above the firmament were already 
referred to in verse 8 (ef. Gen. 1. 6,7; Am. 1x. 6; Ps. crv. 8). For the construc- 
ton of. NODY NW, 5. 

‘As to (a),an abrupt reference to the Deluge, in this fine descriptive poet, 
seems improbable. Remember too that this is the only place where 5937) occurs 
outside the Book of Genesis, and that Noah himeelf is very rarely mentioned 
‘except in that book (see Isa. 11. 9; Ezek. x1v. 14). Until, therefore, some very 
cogent reason shall be given for the capital letter in the Revised Version’s 
“Flood,” T ask leave to reject it. Against (b) and (c) it may be urged that no 
‘mention of a rain-storm occurs in the foregoing description. One may be sur 
prised at this. It is otherwise in the fine deseription of a storm in the Mu‘allaga 
of Imra-al-Kais (see Lyall’s translation, Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. 108), which in 
other points is strikingly parallel to the Hebrew poem. But one can neither 
venture to suppose that a.stanza has dropped out of the latter, nor yet that 
‘there is an abrupt reference to a phenomenon which the description has ignored. 
“Against (A) is the preposition, which does not harmonize with the eonstruetion in 
verse 3; besides, the construction seems too condensed (“sitteth on the flood” = 
“sitteth in his upper chambers, which are on the flood”), and itis too bola an 
assumption that 593%) = O12), simply on the ground of Gen. vz. 8, S137) 
Tey Dr Ay 

‘T venture to propose a fifth explanation, viz., that 55%) means not “flood,” 
Dut “destruction,” and so “destructive storm.” I aovept Friedrich Delitasch’s 
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view,! that $9519 is comected with Assyrian nabalu to destroy, from which 
‘comes nabaln, nabal destruction or wasting (Esarhaddon, Annals, col. 2, 28, 
milie nabali a journey of deter-land2). I would also ask if nabbéltu, ren- 
ered by Delitzseh ‘the wasting storm-food,” would not be more precisely ren- 
dered without ‘food.” Our passage may, then, it would seem, bo translated, — 
In the wasting storm Yahwe sat enthroned; 
‘Therefore (Goa) Yahiwe sitieth as king forever. 
T make no reforence to Arabic wablun and wa'bilun heaxy rain (cf. Kuran, 
Sura m. 286, 267, and Hamasa, p. 611, with Freytag’s note), as these must be con- 
nected with another roo. 

Te remains to account forthe enigmatical YD}. Dillman (on Gen. vz. 4) 
inclines to Tueh’s view, who renders DYO'D377 “the heroes,” strietly “the ex- 
traordinary ones,” connecting with the root THD, ND, to which 5D3 stands 
fn the same relation as 95) to 773. So too Lenormant, Les origines, vol. Io 
ed. 1, p- 844; Schrader, KAT., ed. 2, p.99. ‘The former gives evidence for the 
fact that Assyr. naplu is equivalent to the Akkadian uiu-gal unique in great- 
ness, but not for the existence of an Assyrian root pala. Schrader, therefore, 
ina supplementary note (KA'., p. 609), points out that, Lenormant’s naplu 
rust be the same as nablu destruction (epithet of Tiglath-pileser). I see that 
the late Edward Norris, in his Assyrian Dictionary, quotes naplu; but obviously 
‘he might just as well have transcribed nablu (see Sayce, Syllabary, 168); so that 
wwe canuot say that there were two forms of the root in Assyrian. Still there may 
have been in early Hebrew; 95) and 993 would co-exist, like "YD and "3, 
if, that is, we think it necessary to assume that YDQ and DYS'D) ever had a 
living connection with Hebrew at all, and were not simply loan-words, derived at 
different times, and perhaps by different channels, from Assyrian tradition. At 
any rate, it seems to me but little less probable that QUADS means the “ de- 
struction” than that Sy329 slgnies “destructive storm.” 

2, Eccles. xtt.1. In Job and Solomon (London, 1886), pp. 225, 226, 800, I 
have ventured, with unfeigned reluctance, to abandon the reading which both 
‘Authorized Version and Revised Version translate “Remember thy Oreator”” 
(Professor Briggs, “thy great Creator”). Besides Prov. v. 15-18, I might have 
adduced a passage from the Mu'allaga of Zubair, rendered thus by Mr. Lyall — 

Who holds not his foe away from his cistern with sword and spear, 
“is broken and spoiled, eto. 

Mr. Lyall adds, The cistern is a man’s home and family and whatever he 
holds dear.” Some readers might perhaps have been conciiated had Ladopted Mr. 
LLyall’s wider interpretation of the “cistern.” ‘The purity and beauty of Jewish 
‘amily life is well known, and the gure in an oriental poem most appropriate, 


0 lag das Paradies, . 18. Cf. Haupt, in Schrader’s Die Kellinsehriten und das Alte eae 
tament, of. 2p. 06, 1.8 
‘Budge, History of Bsarhaddon,p. £0 








SOME CORRECTIONS TO THE TEXTS OF CYLINDERS A AND 
B OF THE ESARHADDON INSCRIPTIONS AS PUB- 
LISHED IN I R,, 45-47, AND III R., 15, 16. 

By Rossnr F. Hanrzx, Pat. D, 

‘ew Haven, Con. 


‘The inscriptions of Esarhaddon were first published in Layand’s Insoriptions 
‘in the Ouneiform Character from Assyrian Moruments, 1851. Cylinder A is given 
on pages 20-29 under the title “On an Hexagonal Cylinder,” and B on pages 54- 
58 under the title “ On lower half of an Hexagonal Object of Baked Clay.” ‘The 
text of this edition is of no value for critical study. It is, however, as good as 
could have been expected at that time. The text of A appeared later in 1 R., 
45-47. This edition is vastly superior to that of Layard, and can, in general, be 
depended on. Cylinder B appeared again in III R., 15, 18, edited by George 
Smith. ‘This edition is not as trustworthy as that of A in I R., on account of the 
‘extremely bad condition of the original of B. The texts of A and portions of B, 
with transliteration and translation, were published for the last time by Emest 
A. Budge, in his History of Hsarhaddon, London, 1880. Budge’s edition of these 
texts is untrustworthy. As it appeared as Jate as 1880, and “after a careful (2) 
collation of all the principal texts,” it has been received by many as an authority. 
‘One need only compare it with the originals to see that this is not the case. Cf. 
‘Delitzsth’s review in the Literarisches Centratblatt, May 21,1881. Paul Haupt, on 
the other hand (oid, Hepnatca, I., p. 229), says: “Since Mr. Budge’s laborious 
‘work has been censured beyond measure, I take pleasure in being able to state 
that I consider The History of Hsarhaddon fully as good as George Smith’s His- 
tory of Assurbanipal and the History of Sennacherib by the same scholar.” Even 
if this were true, one must take into consideration that Smith's Asrurbanipal was 
published in 1871, and Budge’s Esarliuddon in 1880. Haupt’s comparison, how- 
cover, is unjust to Smith and does little credit to Budge’s book. 

In the summer of 1885, while studying in the British Museum, I oollated A 
and B, and copied C2 This collation forms the basis of the corrections which I 
have to offer to the texts as published by Rawlinson, Smith, and Budge. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of 
the British Museum, both for his kindness in helping me while at work in the 
‘Museum, and especially for the collations of several dificult passages contained 
ina letter of Jan. 24, °87. I am also under very many obligations to my highly 
honored teacher, Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, for the assistance which he has 
rendered me. 








1 text of Cylinder © Qeretotore unpublished) as copied by me from the original n the 
British Museum, willbe printed from photo-engraved plates in the July number of Hennaxoa. 
% 
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CORRECTIONS TO CYLINDERS A AND B OF THE ESARHADDON 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
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Neubauer's Etymologies.—Itis a cause for regret that men of large scholar- 
ship and profound thought will, at times, lend themselves to the promulgation of 
{deas, built upon airy bases, the utter weakness of which their own knowledge 
should be the means of discovering. What applies to this class of men may also 
hold good when referring to those who employ Procrustean methods in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, whether in a religious, historical, or geographical sense, to 
suit certain original views of their own—so original that, if advanced by the un- 
tutored, or the novice, they would excite derision. 

‘was recently perusing a short article by Dr. Adolph Neubauer, of Oxtord, 
published in the London -Notes and Queries, of January 28, 1887." Therein I 
found statements which (though I bow with respect to the man whose literary 
attainments have earned for him a deservedly wide reputation) forced a smile, 
that soon changed to a feeling not at all akin to humor. That so eminent a 
Hebraist should assert that “Jeremiah, as it is known, came over to Ireland, 
married an Irish princess, and brought over a copy of the Law, which is now 
buried in the Mount Tara (from Thorah, ‘the Law”),” must surely cause one’s 
eyes to open in amazement. Who is the Irish historian that has made so impor- 
tant a discovery? And as for Tara having any meaning in common with Thorah, 
Iwould Iike to learn upon what authority Dr. Neubauer maintains it. Perhaps 
even stranger are other arguments aiming to prove an ancient settlement of Jews 
in the United Kingdom, as, for example, “Edinburgh” being derived from 
“den” (what about the termination ?}, “Eboracum” (or “York”), from ““Bber”” 
‘or “Ebrac” (can this be related to “Abrech’”?), and “London” from “Lan-Dan,” 
which Dr. Neubauer renders ‘the dwelling of Dan,” but for whieh term, as a 
‘compound, he will find no support in the sacred text. ‘The translation of “Lan,” 
as ‘the dwelling,” I am ata loss to understand, since “Lun” or “Lin” to lodge 
(or rather, to remain temporarily) does not convey the idea of permanence, as he 
attempts to show. Nor does the word “Ian,” occurring in Gen. xxx1t. 22, have 
any other signification than that of “lodged.” 

But Dr. Nenbaner ventures still further when he claims that “old London 
was, therefore, inhabited by the Danites (perhaps, a part of them went over to 
Denmark, although not yet claimed by the Danes).” What do students think of 
such an argument? Again, the Oxford Librarian writes, “the Guildhall may 
hhave been the lepers’ house, connected with the Hebrew word "Ih3 (Job XVI. 
15)” and ‘‘in the name of Dublin is most likely to be found a reversed form, that 
name seeming to be Dublan, the dwelling of Dub or Dob. This word, which 
means, usually, in Hebrew, & bear, could, dialectically mean a wolf (hardened 
from Zee). The wolf represents the tribe of Benjamin (Gen. Xurx. 27), conse- 
‘quently a part of the Benjaminites settled in Dublin,” ete. Apart from the point 
regarding the afinity of Dob and Zezh (which may be possible, though it seems 
remote), what weight attaches to the main statements? In a more recent article, 
“The Anglo-Israel Mania,” of Feb. 12th, he writes: “Not only from names of 
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towns can I prove the settlement of Israelitish tribes in the United Kingdom, but: 
also from family names. So, for instance, would I suppose that the name of 
Labouchere is nothing else but Hebrew “yb = Lavusar (in softened form) = 
the Prince of Levi. Will not this bring over to my ‘crazo? Truth, which bas done 
mo the houor of noticing my recent communication to * N and 12?” 
Herr S. Monars, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spriao and Assyrian.—At the last mesting of the Oriental Society (see Pro- 
ceedings, 1886, p. xx¥) my friend, Professor Jastrow, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, opened up a new field of researeh for us in showing the affinities between 
Samaritan and Assyrian, If I put in a plea here for the Syriac, both as regards 
the Assyrian and the Samaritan, it is becaus, in these studies, this language has 
been unnecessarily neglected. Of all the Aramean dialects, the Syriac of Edessa 
(‘Urhai) and Nisibis (N’gibhin, Sobhf) is the one which has played the greatest 
part in history. Its vocabulary is therefore the most extended; and in studying 
Samaritan, our first recourse must of necessity be to the Syriac, to see whether a 
a word is not of general Aramaic use. For instance, the stem SLM, as Professor 
Tastrow (p. xxvi) correctly shows, has the meaning “dio” in Assyrian and Samar- 
tan. ‘The Syriac, however, has this meaning as well. Good old Castell (ed. 
Michaelis, p. 916) had already cited Mark xv. 87 [80]; 2 Macc. vit. 7, 18 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 280). ‘Trost adds Luke xxmr. 48. See also Wright, Contrib. to Apoc. 
Lit. of N. 7., 88:4, Selmath naph86. The Syriae shows the same development, 
‘complete, end,” as the Assyrian. So also the Jewish Aramaic. Levy, TW.,II., 
487.1 ‘Tho Samaritan translation for Sbhu'ithi, Gen. xxrv. 8, 19N¢ is merely the 
Syriac imi, ima, Payne Smith, col. 1602; Jewish Aramaic, NY5*, Levy, TW., 
UL., 885. For the similarity of the verbs ND and 1" see Noldeke, Mandaische 
Gram., 4179 (and note), ZDMG., XXIL, 500. SLK cut open, tear open has, the 
same meaning in Bikhdrdth, 45a (Levy, TW., I1.,490). For the Arabic seo Lane, 
L, p.1410 seq. As regards the MS. reading of Gen. xrx. 9, see Kohn in ZDMG., 
‘XXXIX., 220. In the same manner the meaning “fight” does not attach to the 
stem KERB in Assyrian and Samazitan only. For the ’Aph'l in Syriac “bellavit” 
see the passages in Cast.-Mich., p. 825. “‘Contendere,” with ‘am, ’Aprém, II., 
82 E (of. Ethiopic takarba bellavit). Likewise k-rAbh@ (not karba, as in 
Cast.) bellum; makr*bhané bellatores, ’Aprém, ILL, xxix; ktrabhthana bel- 
cos, Land, I, 211:12; Josephus, 15:5, ete. Jewish Aram. k‘rabha, Levy, 
IL, 885, Samaritan yy"119 comes from a form akin to the Syr. madhn-hé: 
MOAN is the Syriac “adh 18. 

For the derivation of BAIN from WN, Professor Jastrow has the support of 
Castell isi his Heptaglott Lexicon, p. 287, where he compares Samar. YPN. with 
Heb. PVN “per metath.” For the Samar. telim and the Assyr. talimu, 
see Smith's Chalddieche Genesis, trans. by Delitzsch, p. 272,n.1. On YON = 
JN, Gen. x11. 2, see Léw, Aramaische Pjlanzennamen, p. 42, who cites Geiger, 
ZDMG., XVI., 782. Tucuanp J. H. Gorrmer, 

Columbia College. 


2 According to Wahrmund, Handbuch der Arab, w. Deut. Sprache, 90, the Arable wens 
arrives atasinlar meaning in a diferent way: “du bist gidekiich davon gekommen, d/h. der 
‘Bach welobem du fraget ist gatorben.” 
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YATKE’S OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION.” 





In 1895, Wilhelm Vatke published his Religion des Alten Testamentes, one 
of the first works in which was broached the theory now known by the name of 
Graf, Kuenen or Wellhausen. ‘This maiden effort was so saturated with Hegel- 
ian philosophy as to bo almost incomprehensible to the uninitiated, and Prof. 
‘Reuss himself holding the same theory of the Pentateueh, confesses that he was 
‘unable to read the book. On account, possibly, of the cold reception met by thi 
work, Vatke gave up authorship almost altogether, and although he continued 
to lecture in Berlin until his death (1862), he published very little. We now 
receive from one of his pupils his lectures on “ Old ‘Testament Introduction.” 

‘A comparison with the earlier work shows some remarkable changes. ‘The 
‘Hegelian terminology which makes the earlier work almost unreadable has dis- 
appeared. The style is now clear and simple. A transcendental philosophy 
nowhere shows itself. We have the common sense almost commonplace view 
of things which we expect to find in a work of this kind. ‘The author begins with 
‘a definition and a brief history of the science. He then takes up general introdue- 
tion, treating first of the people of Israel and the Semites in general. A second 
chapter treats the Hebrew language; a third, the Hebrew alphabet. ‘The canon 
and text are then taken up including the history of the printed text. A history 
of Old Testament exposition concludes this first part. ‘The special introduction 
takes up the books in their usual order. About forty pages at the end are given 
to the Apocrypha. 

Thave said the transcendental philosophy of the earlier work nowhere shows 
itself. This statement must: be modified so far as to admit the following state. 
ment which is purely speculative. “The Hebrew principle first stepped into 
life by prophets as organs of revelation. ‘The earlier theological order of stand- 
points in the Old Testament which put the law first, the prophetic order next, is 
to be exactly reversed. ‘The first stand-point of revelation can be only the pro- 
phetic, while all legal definitions, and the objective view involved in them, em- 
body an application of the already existing principle to the actual world.” ‘This 
fs, to be sure, a serious matter, and lays the author open to the charge freely 
made against his earlier book, that it is constructed a priori. But this is the 
only instance in which the principle is distinctly avowed in the present work. 

+The point at which the most interest will be manifested, is probably the 
treatment of the Pentateuch. As has been said, Vatke was one of the first to 
put the document known as A or Q—the first Hlohist—not earlier than the cap- 
tivity. We find, with some surprise, not only that he places his document easlier 








“= Wruumia Varus's Higronscmaceamisome BINLETUNO £8 DAS ALTE Tasnanes, Nach 
Vorlesungen herausgegeben von Dr. Hermann G. § Prete, mit einem Vorwort von Dr. A. Hil. 
sgenfold. Bonn, 1885. 80, pp. XV, 
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in point of time than Deuteronomy, but that he holds to a new order of the 
Aocuments. Dillmann, who uses the signs A B CD, supposes this order to 
represent the relative age of the documents. Wellhausen makes the chronology 
BCD A, while Vatke now comes in and asserts that it is CA BD. He 
adds, however, that the time of composition of the three earliest. probably 
falls within the same half century (which he makes to be from 720 to 610 B. C.). 
‘One of the supposed surest data for determining the age of Deuteronomy, bas 
been the Book of the Law in the Temple in the time of Josiah. ‘This Book of 
the Law has been almost uniformly identified with Deuteronomy. “Vatke now 
declares this to be an error, and asserts that: that book was a composite of the 
three older documents, while Deuteronomy was not composed tll the last decade 
of the kingdom of Judah (p. 387), 

‘Beyond this, there is little which calls for special remark in the book. ‘The 
author shows some acquaintance with American literature (p. 268). We are ac- 
eustomed in such works to more or less ingenious and baseless hypotheses; as 
that the name (YF was originally FTN? , or that Ps. xxx. and Isa. xx. 16-25 
refer to the time of Ptolemy II. ' These, however, are sparingly used. ‘The 
author leaves us Moses, believes him, indeed, to be the author of the Decalogue, 
therefore a monotheist who made religion bear upon the moral life of the people. 
‘He supposes the Decalogue to have been given in a briefer form than the present 
text. 

‘We have found occasional inaccuracies or infelisities of expression. Is it 
true that all the Semitic dialects have the same method of constructing sentences, 
—that their syntax is similar, in other words? (p. 178). Bleek-Wellhausen does 
not put Joel under Jeroboam II. (Welhawen the name is spelled here, and we 
have noticed several similar errors, due of course to the proof-reader). ‘The liter- 
ature is generally brought down to a quite recent date. As Abulwalid’s lexicon 
is mentioned as having been made known by Gesenius and others, it would be 
well to add that it was published by Neubauer. DeBiberstein Kazimirski ap- 
pears as Kazimirski de Biberstein. Ugolino’s Thesaurus is in thirty-four (not 
fifty-four) volumes. It s said that Zebulon (instead of Simeon) is not mentioned 
in Deut. xxx. 

‘But it is a thankless task to be making minor eritfcisms. Accuracy is doubt- 
Jess more dificult to obtain in a posthumous work than in one which the author 
‘imself is permitted to see through the press. HL. P, Sure, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A. SMITHS KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE ASURBANIPALS.* 








‘This volume contains a transliteration of the Asurbanipal text (V R., 1-10), 
a translation of the same into German, some notes by the author, a few notes by 
‘Mr. Pinches, and a vocabulary. For students of Assyrian there is great need of 
‘carefully edited texts, with grammatical and philological notes. Such transliter- 








+ Die Kanuacunsestmxre AsvRMANIPALS, KONIOS VOX AssYRIE (86-420 v. Chr) nach dem 
setost in London copirton Grundtext mit Transcription, Uebersctzung, Kommentar und vol 
‘taindigom Glossar von Samuel Alden Smith. Heft I. Die Annalen nich dem Cylinder R= 3. 
(val. V RIA, Lelpeigs Verlag von Bduard Peter, 1. 
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ations, wherever possible, should be accompanied by the cuneiform text. ‘The 
work of Lotz (Tiglathpileser), Pognon (Bavian), Lyon (Sargontecte), in this lin, is 
known even to those who have but begun the study. It is greatly to be regretted 
‘that the work of Mr. Smith is not in all respects s0 reliable as that of his prede- 
cessors. One must infer that the work has been done too rapidly. ‘There may 
have been circumstances, beyond the control of Mr. Smith, which have compelled 
this haste. For the sake of those who need such help as is here offered, it is cer- 
tainly unfortunate. 

In the transliteration there is a sad lack of uniformity. Not to speak of the 
typographical errors, which are very numerous, and the omissions, which occur 
00 frequently, there are so many cases of inconsistency (at least a hundred or 0) 
as to bowilder a beginner. Among many others, the following forms are used 
indiscriminately: kibit and kibit, kirib and kirib, ¥€du and Sad@, élt 
and éli, abu and abu, abu and abu. If one reads 6-méd, why not also 
é-pés, 8-réb, é-kém, etc. Wrong transliterations are not infrequent, as 
baréanu for buranu, Bél-ba-ta for Bél-ikisa, ete. Why should he 
read palah for the Participle of pala bu, instead of palib. 

‘The translation in some places does not accord with the transliteration, there 
being occasionally what seem to be mistakes as to the precise grammatical form 
of the Assyrian word. In the vocabulary, words are not in all cases classified 
under the roots to which they properly belong; still there is ample room here for 
difference of opinion. ‘The notes are not what either the student‘or the scholar 
‘would have liked. ‘They are too few and too fragmentary for the former; too 
elementary forthe latter. ‘The notes of Mr. Pinches are most excellent. One can 
only regret their small number, 

‘The zeal of Mr. Smith in his Assyrian labors is most commendable. It is 
gratifying to know that Americans are not neglecting this important branch of 
Semitic study. In such work, however, there is needed great care. With the 
careful work of Schrader, Delitzsch, Haupt, Pinches, Lyon, and others, before us, 
work even slightly imperfect suffers by comparison. In the succeeding volumes, 
itis to be hoped that Mr. Smith will not feel himself so hurried. 

Wutax R. HARPER, 
‘New Haven, Conn. 
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THE TEXT OF JEREMIAH. 
By Prov. Hexry Preserven Surrs,D.D., 
‘Lane Theological Seminary, Chneinnatl, Ohio. 





Te has long been known that the Septuagint version of Jeremiah differs 
remarkably from the Massoretic text. Probably the case is not quite so des- 
porate as that of Ezekiel; for the current Hebrew is generally readable. But 
‘the fact of the variation is still remarkable and one that deserves investigation. 
‘Recent commentators have been content to pronounce in favor of the MT, and to 
use the LXX, occasionally “as at the most a secondary or tertiary source for the 
restoration of the text” (von Orelli, p.217). A systematic study of the text orit- 
feal questions, however, is still needed, such as Professor Comill has given us in 
his edition of Ezekiel. ‘The same author promises to edit Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
‘and for a decisive answer to the questions raised we may have to wait for these 
monographs. Meanwhile, however, it is well that the attention of others be di- 
rected to the problem. ‘The following notes are intended to state some of the 
facts that must be taken into consideration. 

In the notoriously contysed condition of the LXX. text itself, the first point 
fs, What shall we use as the best representative of this text? A provisional an- 
swer to this question may be given by means of Origen’s Hexapla, Although 
this work as a whole has perished, fragments enough have come down to us to be 
of very great use. Especially with regard to the diacritical points we are in a 
favorable condition, In the Book of Jeremiah several MSS. are extant in Greek 
(besides the Syriac Hexapla) which testify to these diacritical points. ‘These 
Points distinguish the plus and minus of the LXX. ‘That is to say: it was Ori- 
sgen’s intention to mark with an asterisk everything not found in his LXX. which 
he inserted from the Hebrew (or from Theodotion’s version), and to mark with 
‘an obelos everything in his LXX. which is not in the Hebrew. Evidently, if we 
find a MS. which omits whatever the hexaplar MSS. give with an asterisk, and at 
the same time contains what these mark by an obelos, we may safely claim that 
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we have Origen’s text before us. ‘The MS. which most neatly approximates this 
may be taken as the best: one for our purpose until we get the really critical edi 
tion for which we have been waiting s0 long. Very little study will show us that 
‘the Vatican MS. (and the Roman edition based upon it) more nearly than any 
other now accessible fulfills these conditions. ‘The following figures are fairly 
correct, I think; absolute accuracy is difficult to attain. In making them up I 
have counted every instance of the omission or insertion of a particle which 
‘would affect by a single letter the Hebrew text (a8 xa! =). 

Asterisks are expressly testified in 789 instances-in the Book of Jeremiah. 
‘The words 50 marked are omitted from Tischendorf’s text in all but fifty cases. 
On the other hand, Tischendorf omits one or more words in 857 cases in which 
the asterisk seems not to be certified. As these last are in lange proportion parti- 
les or smnall words, we might easily suppose the seribes not to have thought them 
‘worth designating in copying. More dificult is the ease of the plus of the LXX. 
The obelos occurs in seventy-four instances, of which all but twelve correspond, 
‘with our Greek text, But, in addition, our Greek text inserts a word or more in 
no less than 245 cases. Whatever else we may conclude from these figures, we 
can hardly suppose (for Jeremiah at any rate), as Cornill does, that the Vaticanus 
is a copy made from the Hexapla with the intention of restoring the genuine 
‘XX, under the guidance of the diacritical marks (cf. Cornill, p. 84). ‘The value 
‘of our edition for the comparison in hand, however, will be quite as great, 
Decause, by its greater variation from the MT. it shows itself even nearer the 
original LXX. than any text we ean now command. For a brief consideration of 
‘he variants in Holmes and Parsons’ edition shows that they have almost always 
arisen from hexaplar intermixture. 

‘Taking Tischendort’s text, then, as on the whole a satisfactory representative 
of the Greek version, how does it differ from the recetved Hebrew? ‘The answer 
is well known—it is considerably shorter. How now shall we account for this 
Aifference? The accepted answer is “ by the careless and arbitrary manner in 
which the translators dealt with their text, leaving out words which they did not 
understand or which seemed to them superfluous.” But while this is the current 
‘answer, another is, to say the least, conceivable—we may suppose that the plus of 
the MT. is in large part the insertion of scribes. 

As between the two answers, it will readily be confessed that the probabili- 
ties, as judged by the ordinary observation of the laws of transmission, are on the 
side of the latter. A textis more likely to grow in the process of transmission 
‘than to shrink. ‘The rhetorical expansion of an obscure phrase is more likely 
‘han its omission. ‘The insertion of synonyms is more likely than their omission, 
‘The inuence of parallel passages tends to swell the shorter form. ‘The a priori 
probability then is in favor of the shorter text—in this case in favor of the LXX. 
‘The argument from age is in the same direction. ‘The LXX. represents a He- 
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brew text considerably earlier than the time to which we can trace the type per- 
petuated in the M'T. But, after all, these arguments only create a presumption. 
‘The presumption is strengthened by the ordinary conduct of the Greek transla- 
tors, and, indeed, as the figures given above will show, even in the Book of Jere- 
miah they have often inserted words as well as omitted them, if the variations 
are to be referred to them at all, and this would be inexplicable. ‘That is to say, 
‘while we might explain the omissions on the ground of a desire to be as concise 
‘as possible, we could not, in consistency with this, account for the insertions at all. 

It may be said, indeed, that the argument will apply equally well to the MTT, 
If its plus is the result of insertions, then we are at a lossto accountfor its minus. 
But this is only an apparent difficulty. ‘The general rule is that the shorter text 
is original. Both LXX. and MT. have suffered from the tendency of seribes 
(continued through long series of hands it must be remembered), a ten- 
dency to expand their text. Only they have not been affected uniformly, and the 
‘MT. has suffered more than the other. If this natural explanation be the correct 
one, an examination of the variations ought to show it. It is scarcely possible 
‘that the omission of some thousands of words from a book the size of Jeremiah, 
should leave no traces in the resulting text. 

‘The phrase NFM ON occurs in the Hebrew of Jeremiah 168 times, if 
we may trust the concordance. In 48 of these it is lacking in the LXX. It 
needs no reflection to see that the phrase, from the very fact of its occurring 60 
‘often, would easily be fnserted in new passages. If the phrase were original in all 
cases, we should expect it to be omitted where the omission would least disturb 
the sense. In such cases as the following: “Therefore behold the days come, saith 
‘Yahweh, that it shall no more be said”? (vir 82), “At that, time, saith Yahweh, 
‘they shall bring forth” (vnr. 1), “For these should I not visit, saith Yahweh, or 
upon such a nation” (rx. 8), And it shall be if ye hearken to me, saith Yahweh, 
not to carry aburden ” (xv1t. 24),—in these cases the LXX. testifies to thereading, 
‘while the cases of apparent omission are many of them where the phrase occurs 
at the end of a verse. 

‘The cases of the divine name may be grouped together. ‘The combination 
FAP TN (or MINDY ANT 1N) is found ten times in the Hebrew text. 
In only three of these itis witnessed by the LXX. In twoot these, whichare cases 
‘of direct personal address (1. 6; rv. 10) we find déorore xipe, in the other we have 
rwplp Oc (Ls 25). It is probable that the first two are the only originalinstances. It 
‘the *)/TN was omitted or Ged; substituted for it eight times, why not in the other 
‘two? ‘Thata Jewish editor, however, should insert 1))N cannot be considered 





1 TL probable thar the discrepancy was originally larger than ie indleated above. ‘Tho great 
majority of eases in which the phrase remalnsin tho Greek render it 247exiptes. Those MSS, 
‘which have inserted it later generally ronder gol xipus. But gyet xlpror ooours ina few ine 
‘Zanoes in the Roman text, Tele atural to suspect that thoy also are not original. 
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surprising. The phrase [7 “WON 7D occurs over a hundred times in the 
MT, while in thirty-two instances we find ANDY MTP WK AD; once we 
have PANDY ‘TON MA DN 795 thirteen times MINDY AA ABN 7D 
ONT TION: three times ON) TON MINDS IN TT DN 7D; 
thirteen times ONY! ‘ON AA WN TD. In contrast with this confused 
condition of things we find that the LIX. reads «ips except in the following : 
XV.10; Xx0, 97; orn. 14, and xu. 7, in which we find xépior xavrospérap 
(which is elsewhere the translation of MINDY ANA?) and six other eases where we 
have xipcoc 6 Ged Iopapa. According to this, Jeremiah used Yahweh of Hosts or 
Yahweh God of Jorael only rarely, and, as we may suppose, when he wished to be 
emphatic, and he never strung together Yahweh God of Hosts God of Israel, or 
like long drawn out titles. ‘This usage is consistent and tells in favor of the 
LXX., while it is only too easy for a copyist to multiply titles under the impres- 
sion that he is adding to the solemnity of the address. Outside the phrase 715) 
A7) WON the MT. has in one instance FINIY ‘MON AA, im one it has 
Spee SN FNS ANA? and in fourteen FYNDY ANT. In all these cases? 
Dut six, the LXX. has simply sipus, and in these six (three of them are in chap- 
tere L. and 1.) it reads xpos wavrowpérup. ‘The LXX. is thus consistent with 
itealt. 

We may next group together explicative words and phrases. In thisty-Sve 
cases 99 of the Hebrew has no equivalent in the Greek,—one of the easiest words 
to insert; “WON is omitted eight times; NYRI after # proper name (usually 
that of Jeremiah) is omitted twenty-four times, 933 “]72 twice, MNT! 9D four 
times; NYNTTDND) before 433 7px seven times. The omission of HII 
(three times), AP WON 77D (three) and 729) DIVA are precisely similar. 
In all of them the insertion by a scribe is almost to be expected, and the shorter 
form is original. Notice the following like examples, where the brackets indicate 
‘the omission by the LXX.: xr. 7, “And I took the girdle from the place where I 
hhad hidden it, and behold (tho girdle] was spoiled.” ‘The omission of the subject 
fs characteristic of the Hebrew. x1x. 9, “In the siege and in the straitness 
with which their enemies [and those secking their life] shall straiten them.” xx. 
6,"And I will give all the treasure of this city and all its property [and all its 
precious things), and all the treasures of the kings of Judah [will I give] into the 
hhand of their enemies (and they shall plunder them and take them], and they 
shall bring them to Babylon.” xxv. 9, Behold, I will send and take (all] the 


One passage (xxxil. 2) reads xépior Smautoy in our prosont Greek text, The second word, 
however, is omitted by a considerable number of MES, and {8 on the face of it suspicious, 
Decause we find elsewhere xavrogpérap, Ror the sake of completeness it may be added that 
'3y TH NTN DMD Hs found twieo, and ay ‘In threo of thete the LX. has 
simply sipiog, once {treads xipioe 6 fede av, apparentiy borrowing from the first half of the 


sme vorse (i 10. 
21s possible that T have overlooked some, aa the conoordances are not very reliable on 
such frequently recurring phrases 
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families of the north [saith Yahweh and unto Nebuchadressar, king of Babylon, 
my servant], and will bring them upon this land.” In all these instances the 
shorter reading makes perfectly good sense. 

‘To enforee this point I will now give a few examples in the Hebrew form 
witnessed by the LXX.,and then give separately the additional matter of the 
MCT. If this additional matter really belongs to the text, the fact will easily be 
discovered. 

1.18.—AM 19909 ney morn Wap Wy) OYA NN mM 

2ys7 py) aw? 
(MT. inserts *38, 93 WYN, PANT ID-Sy and TAD- 

Var 17.3 DOWD YSIS DWY TOT AD ANT PINT. MT. inserts 
va ya. 

Var. 26-—DMNON'D DBIY-NN WP", inserted WIT - 

2 TYNE WN DD OMY YI Wid, inserted D OMN- 

0. BIN 13D DIN NYP MA ANNI, inserted +30. 

2H. 4—"PIND OY WN WNT DN Mp, inserted NYP WH. 

Xa AYO YY TIN TBI wb NIIN-added YIN YON- 

XVOE APD WY NT WN 99DTT Nw. MT. inserts “WMD and 
ehanges 17"3 into YY 3. 

xox. 5199 Sy ANDY NINN ND WN WIND ONIN YW - 
‘MT. inserts Qya9 Mrdy and *NIIT NN- 

com. 4—DNN WN TMT 1D NN DD IT MN IN 7D 
yn Nox ADIN? pnp oy OMT OMwIATAN O23 DYDM3 

DN 
‘The insertions are NW AYN, DIVI WN, 1933 JOAN wd 
Dm *npDNI- 

xo, 25-—DANIBD NY ANN WR WEI wpI9 VI PANN; 
insertions D/WIHT, VD and YI) 933.99 WNT V9)- 

of. further the following: 


‘Vu. 16, 17, “Thus saith Yahweh : 

Call to the mourning women that they may come, 

‘And to the canning women send that they may hasten, 

‘And let them take up for us a lamentation.” 
‘The structure, which is here quite regular, is disturbed by the Massoretic inser- 
tions. xxv. 8, 4, From the thirteenth year of Josiah, son of Amon, king of 
‘Judab, and to this day, three and twenty years I have spoken to you, rising early 
‘and speaking, and I have sent to you my servants the prophets, rising early and 
sending, and you have not heard and have not inclined your ear.” Bight words 
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are inserted by the MT. zxcv. 89, “And the slain of Yahweh in that day (LXX., 
{in the day of Yahweh] shall be from the end of the earth to the end of the earth, 
‘and shall not be buried ; for dung on the face of the ground they shall be.”” “MT. 
{inserts “they shall not be mourned and shall not be gathered.” xzr.1-8, “And 
{in the seventh month came Ishmael, son of Nethaniah, son of Blishama, of the 
seed royal, and ten men with him, unto Gedaliah to Mizpah, and they ate bread 
‘here together. And Ishmael and the ten men with him arose and smote Geda- 
ah whom the king of Babylon had appointed in the Jand, and all the Jews which 
‘wore with him in Mizpah, and the Chaldees which were found there.” For the 
more than twenty words inserted by the MT. I will refer to the original. ‘The 
sense is entirelf clear without them. 

While the insertions in the above passages are in general easily accounted 
for, there are some plain instances of duplication, as 1x. 4, “AN] DOOND 
MAY CTT OY, where the clause in brackets really duplicates the suffix im- 
mediately preceding. In this way arose apparently the reading 1753") \MOON) 
‘tnx. 25, In x1. 18, we read “And as the number of the streets of Jerusalem yo 
have placed altars o Bosheth, altars to erifce  Baal;”” LXX. has simply fonois 
Swipy 7 Béa2 The substitution of Bosheth for Baal is known froin other parts 
of the Old Testament, Here the two readings are combined in the Hebrew, but 
not yet im the Greek. Another example is in the passage already quoted (x1. 8), 
where MT. reads, “And all the Jews which were with him with Gedaliah.”” Cf. 
also x1. 66, IW 933 OY MOY ND 1D. 

Heretofore wo have considered the plus of the MT. Let us look at some of 
the alternate readings. After Jeremiah is shown a PND} “YD he adds (1. 14) 
“And Yahweh said to me: From the North evil is opened (RMON) upon all the 
{inhabitants of the land.” The LXX. reads apparently DIN, preserving the 
aroriomasia. In nr. 22 the Hebrew has D>‘AYDWD MD: for the second 
Word wo find ri owrplysara dude which of course represents DIMI. xv. 
14 now reads, “And I will make thine enemies to pass over into a land thou 
Smowest not.” For ‘M7BYM LAX. reads TPH IIYM—"And Twill make 
‘thee to serve thine enemies in a land thou knowest not,” evidently more im 
‘accord with the context, confirmed also by the Targum which has }SYNvNY. 
‘And ye shall sorve there other gods which shall not show you merey ™ (s0 LXX. 
im xvz. 8); MT: bas the dificult phrase "37 DD JAN NO TWN. A well 
known case is xxint 88, “And when this people or prophet or priest shall ask 
thee saying, What is the burden of Yahweh ? then thou shalt ‘say to them Ye are 
the burden "NWO DMN for which in the MT. we find the incotnprehensible 
NWOTTD-TN. xxi. 9, “And the pit into which Ishmael cast all whom he had 
smitten was the great pit”—so LXX. reading $y) )9 for which MT. gives 
‘gain an incomprehensible reading 77571] “3. In one or two of these ine 
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stances we might be in doubt whether the LXX. deserves the preference ; but they 
show at least that the translators dia not simply guess, but if they made mistakes, 
‘the mistakes arose from the confusion of similar forms for which their Hebrew 
copy is to be held responsible, So when they in an unvocalized text confused 
DIYS and OVI, DI and DY, FIDY and FNL, we can hardly lay it to care- 
Jessness. Further examples of confusion of similar letters in their Hebrew copy 
are WAN for NIN (av. 1), YIP" for DY? Cou. 2), OMIM for MDT 
(Cau, 15), 1D1W for YOY (AI 17), PON for WON (VID, PP for APA 
(x11. 22), JON for JYWT (xxv. 88), OY for OF (xxI. 8, this and the preceding 
are probably right in the LXX. ), 77} fot 77D (rx. 15). 

‘There is plenty of evidence therefore that the MS. from which the version 
‘Was made has suffered in transmission. ‘The influences which affected it are the 
same in kind as those we bave discovered affecting the MT. Although the LXX. 
4s so much shorter, it has in places suffered the same kind of inflation, as in x1. 
8, where it adds after Zedekiah fonitéa Tow, or XXt. 5, where it inserts sévreg, oF 
2001. 1, where it adds a fourth class to the three carried captive according to the 
Hebrew, or Xxxu. 28, where it inserts atter Yahweh 5 O4de"Tepa)?. In fact the 
same tendencies affected the LXX. atter its translation for « considerable group 
of MSS. (the same which Comill supposes to represent Hesychius? recension) has 
{in several instances + é 6eé; from which the other groups are free. 

The principle that the more difficult reading is to be preferred, is often 
abused. ‘There is a sense in which an ungrammatical expression is more dificult 
than a correct one. To take one more example from Jeremiah (xxv. 26); the 
reading of the MT. is FOTN 2D OWN YPANA Md9pON~72-Ny)- 
Any tyro knows that NT MNDYIDA is ungrammatioal. ‘The LAX. omits 

77 and is therefore in a sense less diftcult. But if we state the ruleas itis 
Stated by Westcott and Hort—dhat reading is original which will account for the 
existence of the other—we shall have a better guide. If the shorter reading is 
‘the original we can easily account for the longer as the work of an absent-minded 
seribe to whom the phrase PINNTT MID 99 was familiar. But we cannot 
account for the longer reading as the work of Jeremiah at all. Such glaring 
instances are, of course, rare, but some of those quoted above are searcely less 
convincing. 

Adequate treatment of the text of Jeremiah would require a volume. The 
cases treated in this paper aro, however, I think fair examples of the state of the 
text, and, if so, they justify the conclusion that the LXX. was made from a better 
text than the one preserved for us by the synagogue. The LXX. is therefore a 
souree for the text of the very first importance. Both LXX. and MT, however, 
have suffered from the same tendencies, and by judicious criticism it is poss 
le to construct from both a better text than that now shown by either one. Tis 
critical work is our need. 
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‘Two questions have not been referred to here. One concerns the original 
arrangement of the prophecies, the other concerns the longer sections not found 
inthe LXX. ‘The answer to these questions is not necessarily influenced by pro- 
nouneing in favor of the LXX. in general. It is entirely possible that a vetter 
‘MS. should suffer dislocation and mutilation from which another has escaped. 








THE MONOLITH INSCRIPTION OF SALMANESER II. 
By Janes A. Crate, Px. D., 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnet, Obio. 


In the following paper is found for the first time a translation, with accom- 
panying transcription, in gyllables, of the valuable Monolith Inscription of Sel- 
‘maneser I., whose reign forms one of the most interesting chapters im Assyrian 
history. Before commencing this work, a collation of the text was an indispen- 
sable prerequisite, as may be seen from the number of corrections which, for pur- 
pose of comparison, havehereinserted. ‘The collation ofthis text, which was the 
main object ofa visit to the British Museum, where, during the summer of°85,T 
spent six weeks in the copying of texts, was done with the utmost care, the doubt- 
ful portions being frequently revised under the best attainable lights. ‘The text, 
as edited in WAL,, vol. 11, seems to have been hurriedly executed, as even the 
‘most common signs are pat exactly reproduced, as may be seen by referring to 
corrections No. 159. Where those minor variations occur, T have not always 
attempted to reproduce them, as this would make the work too cumbrous, and 
could satistactorily be done only by a complete re-editing ofthe texts; and as 
they are of importance only as showing the exact form of writing. 

‘The essential improvements which Ihave been able to make in the text, sueb, 
6. 8. a6 the reading of the god“ Nanir,” ete, as well as my rendering of the text 
on this basis, will, T trust, be of some value to the science. Partial translations 
have hitherto been given, as in Prof. Schrader's KAT. and KGF., by Menant, in 
Annales des Rois @ Assyrie, and translation in Records ofthe Post, by Prof. 8ayee. 
‘A comparison of these with that here contained will show the necessity of the pres- 
fent undertaking. Compare, g., Prof. Sayce’s translation of Col. IT. 1 10 with 
the correct translation: “To the land of Atalur, an uninhabited place of deserts 
and Jow-lying, I went. Its tribute T appointed.” ‘This isa mere guess. Ibis @ 
good example of giving a sort of rough guess atthe signifeation of a sentence,” 
Which Prof. Sayee, in his Lectures on the Assyrian Zanguage, p. 7, 80 Sustly con- 
demns. ‘The passage reads: “To the mountains of the land of Atalur, where an 
image of Aiurirbé was erected, I went. An image with his image I erected.” 
Still there js not even an interrogation mark afixed | Menant begins to translate 
at line 18. 


‘Norm.—In the transoription I have adhered to the value of the signs as represented in Prot. 
Dolitzsoh’s Lesstuecks, indicating the length of the vowels otherwise only where Ideographs 
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Lembrace this opportunity of acknowledging my indebtedness to my friend, 
‘Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, who spared no pains to render me every aid 
for the facilitation of my work, and, above all, to my esteemed Professor, Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, whose advice and instruction and friendly feeling bind me 
to him as a thankful pupil in lasting obligation, 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘The Name of Salmaneser plays an important role in Assyrian history, there 
being no less than four kings of this name, viz., Salm. I., B. C. 1800-1271, the 
father of Tukultiadar 1.; Salm, IL, 860-824 ; Salm. IIL, 788-778, and Salm. TV., 
721-722. The various methods of writing the name cannot be produced here, 
For the pronunciation, Sulména¥aréd = “‘Sulmin is prince,” see Schrader, 
2KF., Ba. TL, 197,£. 

Life. Salmaneser IL, the son of Asumazirpal and grandson of ‘Pukultiadar 
IL, whose long reign of thirty-dve years was full of military activity and achiove- 
‘ment, occupied the throne of Assyria from 860-824 B.C. He followed hard in 
the footsteps of his father, Asurnazirpal, extending his rule in all directions and 
carrying terror and bloodshed wherever he went. Aftes he had seated himself, 
with all the accompanying ceremonial pomp, as he expressly tells us, upon the 
throno, he lost no time until he began his work of conquest. Having defeated 
‘Ninni of Simesi, and taken tribute from the adjacent tribes, he extended bis march 
to Hupuskia on the upper Zab, overwhelmed and defeated his opposers and, hay- 
‘ng imposed on them taxes and tribute, pushed his way up through the Nairi-land 
with like results to the land of Urartu along the Araxes. After other expedi- 
tions on the Tigris he began operations on the Euphrates, receiving tribute from 
Katasilu of Kummub, and afterwards from the confederate forces on the west of 
‘the Bupbrates. ‘The Phoenician coast was next the scene of his triumphal march. 
In 858 he overcame Ahun{ of Til-barsip on the Euphrates, descended upon the 
other side and destroyed the nelghboring towns. In the following year he 
repented the attack on ‘il-barsip, took the city, committing the usual atrocities, 
Duilt a palace within it, and changed its name to Kar-Salmaneser, In 858 Abuni, 
after a terrible battle in Mount Setamrat, was captured and, with his forees, ete, 
‘was carried off to Assyria, In 854 he left Nineveh again, crossed the Euphrates, 
took tribute from Carchemish and Kummub, and later, having attacked Archu- 
Jina of Hamath, engaged in a battle at Karkar against the confederate forces of 
‘twelve kings, among whom were Benhadad IL., of Damaskus, and Ahab, of Iorae. 
‘Tho losses on both sides were heavy and the victory adoubtful one, After having 
tured his strength against the Babylonian usurper Merodachbalusate (see appen- 
dix) whom he put to death, he repeated his attacks on Syria. In 851, 850, 848 we 
find him in the west. ‘The latter year, with 120,000 men, he marched against 
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Benhadad, put to flight the Syrians, pillaged thelr cities and took their spoil; but 
in 842 Syria was still unsubdued. According to TIL R., V.,.No. 6, he had again 
to contend for the mastery with Hazael of Damaskus, and three years later there 
‘was only tribute as before. Further expeditions, particularly to the northward of 
the Armenian mountains to the land of Namri, and westward to Media, were 
made. When he became too infirm to take the field, he gave the command to 
‘Dénabur, commander-in-chief, and, while he himself was obliged to remain in 
Chalah, his forees were executing his commands in the north country of Urerja 
and Patti. ‘The end of his refgn, which was followed by the subjugation of 
Babylon to Assyria, largely through the extension of power due to him, according 
to Samaibin(?) was disturbed by an insurrection, set on foot by a faithless son, 
‘which was afterwards quelled by his faithful son and suctessor Samsibin(?). 

Insoriptions. 

1) The Monolith Inseription found at Kurkh on the Tigris, about twenty 
miles distant from Diarbekhr, and now in the British Museum. ‘The monolith 
‘measures 2 m. 16 em. in length, 85 om. in width, and 21 em. in thickness. ‘The 
‘writing extends on the back 1 m, 89 em., and on the front, 1m. 20 em. On the 
front side is a life-size sculptured figure of the king in the usual royal attire. 
Owing to the fringe of the garment and the partial decomposition of the stone, 
‘the writing is sometimes difficult to decipher. 

2) The Black Obelisk. Compound of basalt. It narrates the events accord 
{ng to the years of his reign, and exhibits in flve beautiful bas reliefs, which ex- 
tend completely around the four sides, tributary peoples bringing various ant- 
‘mals and objects, cloths and ivory to their acknowledged conqueror. 

8) The Bull Inscriptions. Both theso and the obelisk were found in the palace 
of Salmaneser at Chalah. ‘The texts are to be found in Layard's Inscriptions. 

4) Bronze Gates—a wonderful work of art—bear representations of battles, 
tortures, ete, ete., and an inscription. ‘They were discovered by Mr. Rassam at 
Balawat. Another set of doors crumbled to pieces in being removed. 

8) Tho Thtone Inscription. Given in Appendix, which see. 

6) A.small inscription containing an account of Salmaneser’s expedition 
against Syria during his eighteenth year. Contained £ R. 5, No. 6, Delitzsch’s 
ALS., p. 98, 

7) Several bricks. One which I copied in the British Museum, a duplicate of 
which Rey. Mr. Parry, D. D.,was kind enough to send me @ copy, is in his pos- 
session. ‘They read as follow 

“Salmaneser, the great king, the powerful king, the king of multitudes, the 
king of Assyria, the son of Asurnazirpal, the great king, the powerful king, the 
icing of multitudes, the son of Tiglath-adar, the king of multitudes, king of As- 
syria, who rebuilt? (ri-sip-ta) the tower of the city of Chalah.”” Cf. Layard’s In- 
scriptions, p. 78. 
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10, 


u. 


1, 


1B 


4 


16 


16. 


M. 


‘TRANSLITERATION. 
(HI R., pp. 7, 8)" 
Cox. I. 

Mm Atur bélu rabu-t tar gim-ratt ili-ni rebate Anu tar MUTgigé y 
40 A-nun-na-ki bal métité 24Bél e-bu ilni muctim iiméti 

mu-sir Ggurat [Kamé-€ ingijtim uf itsG Sar apse [rabuP 2-4 nik-la®ti 
fu Na*-nir Samé-é irgitim ‘0 é-tél-lu 4 Sa-mas 

iin Kibraté mud-té-tirt t2-ni6.36-6-t8 MoTatar bé-it kabliu tabdei Sa mélul 
ta-Sa tukuntu ildni rabété x’im-ut Sarr 

Déla-ti kis-Sicti w ba-pi-ru-ti G-4ar-bu Héomé kab-tu zik 
Dél-é mead if-ku-nu onion, 

Sulmanu-aterédu Sar kit-iat ni8¢ rabdl4 fangd Abr farru dan-nu Sar Oto A¥¢e 
ar kul-lat kib-rat arba’i 0 Sam-56 Kit-det ni8é 

mur-té-du-G ka-lié matété Sarra ba'a-it [ini ni-tit &-fni] 01 Bél dakkandk 
Addr pitku-du rubé-f naadu amé-ru 

[dul-urgé t tapSe-k6 mu-kab-bi- 
Dilti ?Wiegisi-é 

(kili-si-na kibrat® mu-pat-to-t tu-dati Sa 6lie t Sap-lif a a-na 

dan-ni kibrité ultanap-ta-ka 

Shida métaté ina mé 

Abr Seana’ iléni 1-98-86 ittala-ku-ma 

ina mal-ké ia kib-rat arba'i Se-nin-fu Id iu kar!” matt Sarchu Sa ar-b8 pa- 
ab-ku-té ittala-ku if-tam-da-hu tadé-é u tamaté 

apal®-A¥ir-nésir-pal fakan 29 Bél Sang ASir Sa fang(-su éltilanii-t@-busma 
matété nap-bar-di-na a-na Sépé-36 u-Sak-ni-iu nab-ni-tu éllu-tu 8a ™'Tukulti- 





























a is-pwnu abu-beni-ié, Bouma AsGr bélu 

unum [libbi#K@ inal? fnatisu™ éllati ud-da-ni-ma 

ré-/nut mt ARGr ib-ba-an-ni kakku dan-nu (imut}iam-Kit It magiti wate 
xmé-becni-ma argava (pira] u-pir-ral8 bélusti nap-ar mated 

tas... (norkijru-ut Aide ana pé-li wYuk-nudé agegi8 wama--raan-ni 
ina Gmé?-Hi-ma ine Surrat Yarrw!-ti-ia ina mab-ti-d paltia 

ina kuss6 farru-ti rabicié wté-bu narkabite umminatéal€ad-ki ina nictibi ta 

mé-si éru-ub! a!#%%pq M6 A.2i-di Al dan-nusticia 

Sa™-Niin?lni ak0®.técib fla asi-bi ald®ta-ted diktaiu malattu a-duk fal- 
Javsu®? ablula a-si-tn ia kakkadé ina pu-ut dicta arsip 

*batdlé-fu-na 4 ba-tala-té-fu-nu ana maaklu-té abrap. Ki 
i-ma ust-beckueni ma-da-to Ya mitts Har-gaa-g202" mite Harm: 














ina Ari 








‘The numbers above the signs refer to “Correction 





4 The remaining traces of the sign in R, 
7 
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‘TRANSLATION. 
Cox. I. 


1. __ Aur, the great lord, the king of all* the great gods, Anu, king of the 
gigi and Anunnaki, the lord of lands, Bal, the father of the gods the deter- 
miner of destinies, 4who fixes the bounds (bands) of (heaven and) earth, Ea, 
the decider, the king of the abyss, great in wise devices, Nanir, of heaven and 
earth, the majestic, Sama8, *the judge of the (four) quarters of the globe, 
the ruler of mankind, Titar, the queen of war and battle, whose command is 
war; the great gods, the favorers of my soverejgnty, “lordship, might and rule 
hhave they increased, my renowned name, my majestic title, ist come before 
rulers, abundantly have they (the gods) established my i-ni-ni or me?). 
maneser, the king of the multitude of men, the prince, the priest of Aur, the 
mighty king, the king of the land of Assyria, the king of the whole of the 
6. four regions, the sun of all mankind, the raler (who rules fully) of all lands, 
the king chosen of the gods, the beloved of Bél, the governor of Aur, the cir- 

7. cumspect, the great, the majestio, who looks upon “paths and declivities, who 
treads the peaks of mountains (and) forests everywhere, who receives the 

8. tribute and presents of fall regions, who opens up the roads both above and 
below, who, by the approach of his mighty battle, distresses the regions and 

9, %chakest countries to their foundations in the power of his might,—the manly, 
the mighty, who by the aid of Asur (and) Samad, the gods his helpers, marches, 

10, and among the princes of the four regions has no rival; king of countries, 
the powerful (one) who marches over declivitous routes, traverses mountains 

IL, and seas, "the son of Aburnazirpal, the governor® of Bél, the priest (seriant) 
of Aur, whose priestship being well-pleasing unto the gods|| they subjected 

12, all lands to his foot, the brilliant descendant of Tiglath-adax "rho subjugated 
all his enemies and hurled them down as « deluge-—AC the time when Asur, 

the great lord, in the fidelity (or fixedness) of his heart, with his clear eyes 

18, recognized (knew) me and to the Maovereignty of the land of Assyria called 
‘me, a powerful weapon, the overthrower of the insubordinate, he bestowed 
upon me, and with @ majestic erown adorned (decked?) my sovereignty, all 








2 B® 




















14 lands... . . . the enemies of Agur to subjugate and subdue sternly 
did he command me. 
15. In those days, at the beginning of my rule, in my first year of rale, (as) 


upon the throne of sovereignty ceremoniously T seated myself, the chariots, 
my forees, I assembled; into the pass of the land of Simesi I’ entered. To 
16. the city of Aridi, the stronghold of Ninni, I approached. The oity I be- 
sieged, I took. Many of his warriors I slew. His spoil I carried off. A 
column (row) of heads, at the entrance of the city-gate, I fixed together. 
1. "Their young men, their young women, I burned up. While I was quartered 


+ totaty, 

Yonnotes 

4 Profesor Saye eaves out the word“1y110" and suplin"hopensond (woh rote the 
passag both of i poetry and meting, o Perhaps hata mid SA NORA. 

‘The aig ia might moan Sten; Dut in viow of Sargoncnicr 3, hi cotanly correct 
ere, 

Tt, whowe priestaip was wol'lesing unto the ods andthe, eto. 

‘Lit, caueodme thoi. 
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18, mtu Si-mé-sa-a-a mtu Simé-raa-a mHte Si-riba-a "ltY Ul-ma-ni-aa stsé gimd- 
at nfri alpé géni kardné ambur iStu!®:MuA-ri-di 

19, attu-mus arbi pa-abku- sadé margu-ti fa kima S¢-lu-ut patri parsilli ana 
Yamé-t zickip-ta Sak-nu ina aggulat éré siparri ak-kur narkabaté®™* 

20, ummintté é-88-tik a-na % Hu-pwub-ki-a ak-térib & Hupu-ub-ki-a adi 0 
‘Alni® a L-mé-to-86 ina ist aB-ru-up ®™ Kak 

21. Sar mHtu Na-i-ritisi-t#-it umménaté-su ita po-an na-murrat kakk@’a ipa 
‘buema iad@-# dan-nu-tiig-ba-tu arki-iu-nu ana Sadé-6 61i 

22. tabla dan-nu ina ki-ribesadé-8 ai-ku-un abikta-ju-nu am-ba-ng narkabité 
‘umméndte™ sisé simd-at nfri iSta?® ki-xib sad6-6 G-té-ra pol-bé mélam-mé 

23, Sa Addr béliia isbu-putu-nu-ti wSLdu-ni sépé-ia ig-be-tu biltu u madeta 
@lt-iu-nu tickin itta?® 0Hfu-pnoub-ki-a at-to-mul 

A, ana 84Su-gu-ni-e al dan-mu-ti-su be ™-A-ral®mé miu Uoral®arta-aP? ake. 
rib fla a-si-bi akt®.ta-tad dikta-tu-nu mas-tu a-dilke 

25, Gal®-to-su atlude a-si-ta ta kakkadé ina pa-ut iin ar-gip XIV alé-ni sso 
Ti-mé-tu-bu ina i8@ti aB-ra-up iita  Sugu-ni-a 

26, at-to-mut ana tim-di fa UNa-i-i at-to-rad kakké-ia ina tam-di lil smméra 
niké ana iléni-in ak-ki ina @-mé-8i-ma ga-lam bu-ne- 

27, Spu-ud te-nit-ti Ast Deli rubi-é bélicia u listi Kitt 
fina élt tim-di u-B6-2iz ina ta-ie-ar-ti-ia 

28. fa tim®-di madaY-tu fo ™ A-sw?™G milla Guzarnaalls mat gi66 alp® soni 
Kardné 1 ud®"-ra-a-té #4 Sind gu-un-gu-li-pi am-bur 

29. ana alia A8sGr ub-la, Ina arab Airi dim XIII i8tu!® SuNinua at-tu-mus 
tra Tdiklat ét6-bir Sat Ha-sa-mu S4Di-ip-nu-na [at)-ta-bal-kat. 

90, ana WoLaelalaté te ™A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni ak-@rib pu-ul-bé mélam-mé 

a. 

22, 

38. 

3m. 
































ina ki-rib-iu al-or 











fa Aédr béli-ia is-bu-pu-tut®.nu! afm] . . .. 
 Glund dla ab-bu-ul ak-kur ing i8fti al-ru-up itu UULs.’ 
Blpa 6 8 Puce s eed ose 
a ™-A-bucni apal A-di-ni ak-té-rib™.A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni a-na gi-bid umm*{a- 
naté-tu it-te-kiljt-ma kabla.u tabiza [anaé-pis] . . anni, Tnatukul-ti Aitr 
ta-[Sti] Mafkun ina alicia 





arti at-tu-mud 


uilani rabiité bélé-ia it#?-ti-tu am-dab- 
¢-sir‘Sau itu Ma Kifra]?-ka at-tu-mus 
. a-na Su Bur-mar’a-na a A-hu-ni apal A-di-ni [a-likt la] aM”si-bi ak-ta-ted 
‘V 6-81 mun-dah-g6-3u-nu ina kakké u-iam-(kitf] a-si-ta fa kek kadé 
35. [i-na‘® pu-ut ali-tu ar-gip] , 18m. broken. | ma-da-tu Sa ™Ha-pi-ni M@Til-ab- 
ne-ata™-Ga-a-u-ni@uSeru? . . . a? @ m, ‘Rimmin 
Oh bron espa burdga alpé géni karné am-bur itu St Bur-mar‘e-na 
st-tumud ina élippé malak tab6Oai-8 ata Puratn 
‘87. é-té-bir ma-da-tu 44 ™Ka-ta-ai-lis mtu Kuanu-ha-a-a kaspa burdsa alpé 
séni kariné am-bur a-na ™80"[Pa-kar-ru}-ab-bu-ni 


“Sop. sign on Monolith, honce prop. narkeabtn. 
‘Restored by comparison with Oby. 1.15, 11 R, No.6 «2 and 4s. For (aietoet). 

















18, 


1. 


88 


BB 


31. 


. I burned with fire. Kakia, the king of the land of Na' 


. nia Ideparted. fo the st 
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in the city of Aridi, the tribute of the Hargeans, the Harmasreans, tho 
Simesens, the Simerwans, the Sirisians, the Ulmanians, horses trained* to 
the yoke, oxen, sheep, wine I received. From the city of Aridi 291 departed, 
Steep roads and dificult mountains, which like the point of an iron dagger 
raised their peaks to the skies, with’ hatchets of bronze (and) copper I broke 
down. Chariots (and) ®forees I brought through. To the city of Hupuskia I 
advanced. The city of Hupuskia together with one hundred bordering towns 
and the remainder 
of his troops before the brillianey of my weapons became afraid and betook 
themselvest to the mighty mountains. After them to the mountains I 
ascended, %A great battle in the midst of the mountain I fought. ‘Their 
overthrow I accomplished. Chariots, forces, horses trained to the yoke out of 
the mountain I brought back. The fear of the splendor "of Aur, my lord, 
overwhelmed them ; they descended and laid hold of my feet ‘Taxes and 
tribute Llaid upon them. From the city of Hupuskia I departed. To the 
city of Sugunia, the stronghold of Aramu of the land of Urartu, advanced ; 
the city I besieged, T took. Many of their warriors I slew. His spoil I 
carried off. A columm of heads at the entrance of his city I fixed together. 
Fourteen of its neighboring towns I burnt with fire, From the city of Sugu- 

of the land of Na'iri I descended. My weapons 
in the sea Iwashed. Offerings to my gods I sacrificed. In those days 2 
made a life-size image of myself; the glory of Afur, the great lord, my lord, 
and the might of my power, I wrote upon it and placed it above the sea. On. 
my return from the sea, tribute from Ast of the land of Goan, horses, 
‘oxen, sheep, wine, two dromedaries, I received; *to my city A8éur, I brought 
(them), In the month of Iyyar, the 13th day, I departed from Nineveh, I 
crossed the Tigris, the mountain of Hasamu, the mountain Dihnunu, I 











. passed over. To the city of *LAA'td which belonged to Ahuni, the son of 


‘Adini, I approached. ‘The fear of the splendor of A’ur my lord overwhelmed 
them. To (the mountains ete.?) they went. The city I destroyed (and) 
devastated. With fire I burt it. From the city of LA’lé'ta I departed. To 
(tho ity of Kika, shetty) of #2Ahuni, the son of Adini, I advanced. Ahuni, 
the son of Adini, trusted to the multitude of his forces, and to offer engage- 
|. With the help of Aiur and the 
great gods, my lords, I fought with him. His overthrow I accomplished. In 
his city I shut him in. From the city Kiraka? I departed. “To the city of 
‘Burmar'ana, belonging to Abuni, the son of Adini, (I went. The city) I be 
sieged, I took. Three hundred of their fighting men I brought down with my 





385. weapons, A column of heads *(at the entrance of his city I fixed together). 


; ‘Tribute of Hapini of the city of Tilabna, of Ga’uni of the city of 
Sera? ... . a? GiriRamman .. .. . + + Msilver, gold, 
oxen, sheep, wine I received. From the city of Burmar'ana I departed. In 


87, ships of lamb-skins ®T erossed the Euphrates. Tribute from Katasilu of the 


Tand of Kumubu, silver, gold, oxen, sheep, wine I received. To the land of 


+ 9pen of tho yoko. 
Ile, took the mighty mountains 
3 = did mo obeleance. 
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988. Gldni Sa ™-A-u-ni apal A-di-ni a Sépa am-ma-té fa MruPurdta ak-té-rib adie 
ik-ti mati ai-kun @léni-tu na-mu-ta 

39. Galik abikta ku-ra-dé-ta géra rap-H6 G-mal-li Mf. 1( gibé ti-du-ki-Su-nu ina 
akki ulam-kit®? mothing wanting? 

40. istui# WaPe-kar-ra-ub-bu-ni at-ta-mus a-na élé-ni ta ™Mu-tal-li ®™Gam-gu- 

ib ma-da-tu 

uGam-gumaae kaspa huriga alpé géni kariné mérat-su® 

fi-tu nu-du-niS Sa ma“a-di fam}bur itty 8 Gam-gumé 

2. bu fl dan-nu-ti-tu f ®-Ha-eni mite Se-am-eleaa 
ak-té-rib ™Ha-a-nu mito Se-améa’s-[la-a}a ™-Sa-parlu-ulmé 

43, mite Patina-aa ®-A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni ™Saan-gera ™% Garga-miten 

4 












ana ri-gu-utl a-ha-més [it-}tak-luema ik-gusra 
tabize ana &-pib 6t8kn'-ma%0 a-na intiia it-bueni ina idati gi-ra-al™-ti te 

4% Urugalln a-lik pini-ia ina kakké é2-ruS-t8 

45, Ye Addr bélu trae it-tésu-nu am-dab-biip abiik-tesu-nw al-kun mun- 
dab-bisisu-foue] 

46. ina kakké wiam-kit kima ¢Rammén éltSuenu ri-bidlta wa-az-nin® ina 
Dési-g6 at-bu-uk-Su-nu Sel-mat 

47, ucra-di-ta-na géru rap-4i Ge-mal-li dimé-tu-mu kima na-pa-si ada-a ag-ru-up 
narkabaté ° [ma}-a-tu sisé 

48. simd-at nfrigu ¢-kim-iu a-si-tu te kakkedé ina pusut fli-tu argip dlinita 
aab-bul ak-kur ing istti [a8-ru-up 

49, ina G-mé-86-me ad-lu-ul nar-bu-ut ilani rabité fa A¥Gr w0Sa-mad kurdi-iu-na 
G-Sa-pa ana ga-a-t8 glam farructi-ia 

50, Furba-a épusu il-kackat kurdi-ia ép-it ur-nin®®-tici ina ki-sib-iu al-fur ina 
185 &ni MUSeluara 

51. Sa 8épu Sadé-é itu Ha-ma-ni G-s8-zix it-tu MAU Ha-ma-ni at-tumus DU Ara- 
an-tu 0-¢-bir ana MMA-Ti-gin(mus) 

















iona-a-a ak-t6-rib™-Sa-pa-hwsul-mé 





58. napSitd-Ju ™ A-bu-ni apal A-di-ni ®-Sa-ga-ra  Gar-ga-mit-s-a ™-Ha-a-a-mu 


matuSema'alana Kates? .. . , 











54, (2)* malta Hilu-ka-aa ™Bur-a-naté m8 Ja-as-bu- 
+ (tholast three signs very doubetul) 
Cox. 11. 
Aes Ces lsh wa Gos ahs Se ey 5 
Bree Sung phere la oii ak-teflad] 


8, . narkabété™iu ma'adu sisé gimd!at niga. (atbIu-a (dikta-Su ma’adul 
4. Gina) Kakké u-Sam-kit ina ki-rib tam-ba-ri Sé-a-ti ™- Bur-a-na-té (mita Ja-as- 
bucka-a-t] 





TNotlegible, 





8 


39, 


40. 
41. 
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(Pakaru)bbuni, the cities of Abuni, the son of Adin, on the farther side of 
the Euphrates, I approached. ‘The overthrow of the land I accomplished. 
‘The cities *E turned to destruction, (with) the overthrow of his soldiers (brave 
ones) I filled the wide district. One thousand and three hundred of his war- 
iors with the weapons I brought low. ‘From the city of Pakarubbuni I 
departed, to the cities of Mutalli the Gamgumian I advanced. ‘Tribute “from 
Mutallu the Gamgumian, silver, gold, oxen, sheep, wine, his daughter with her 


42, Jorge dowry, I received. From the city of Gamgumé I departed. ‘To the 


city of Lutibu, the stronghold of Hinu, the Samalman I advanced. Hau 


43, the Samélwan, Sapalulme, “the Patineer, Abuni, the son of Adini, Sangara 


44, “Battle to make they advanced, and came up before me (Ii 


the Carchemisian, trusted to their reciprocal aid, and collected together. 
to my breast), 
In the exalted power of Nergal, who goes before mo, with the strong weapons 





48, which “Afur, the lord, presonted, I fought with them; their overthrow I 


50. 
51. 


anal 


accomplished ; their fighting men ‘with the weapons I brought low. Like 
‘the god Ramman, over them I caused to pour an inundation. Into 


. the ditohes (of the city) I cast them. 4?The corpses of their warriors 


I caused to fill the wide field. With their blood like wool I colored the 
mountain, Many of their chariots, horses ‘trained to the yoke I took from 
him, A column of heads at the entrance of his city I fixed together. His 
cities I destroyed, I devastated, I burnt with fire, “Tn those days I was 
obedient to the will (it. greatness) of the great gods in causing the braveryt 
of Aur and Samas to shine for future (days). A sovereign image of great 
size I made, ‘The course of my bravery, the deeds of my power, I wrote upon 
it, At the head source of the river Saluara, Slvhich is at the foot of the 
‘mountain of the land of Hamani, I erected (it). From the land of Hamani I 
departed. ‘The river Orontes I crossed. To the city of Alisir (mui), the 
stronghold of Sapalulma, the Patinian, Indvanced. Sapalulmu, the Patinian 
to save this life,t Ahuni the son of Adini, Sagara the Carchemisian, Hinu the 
Samélwan Katiin ? the Kean Pibiri, the Cilician Burinatt, the Jasbukean 

















Cox. I. 


eet 
* Tbroke, the city I besieged, T tok 
his chariots many, horses trained to the yoke . . . . . I carried off 


(His many warriors) “with the weapons I brought low. In the same battle 


' Power. 
ue tee, 
+ Sagara,” Probably the same as Sougara, I. 8; 11.30, 7, #2. 
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10, 


u. 


13, 


uw 


1. 


16. 


mW 
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Ka-a-ti lu ik-s6-du | macha-aé rabité ia 0 Patinaaa 7... 
Ju acbu-bé In ak- 





Glini-té Se 80 A-har-ri u? tim-di DUP* 2 Sam-ti kima 
bu? fupusnn-ti) 
tu Ya Harrd-ni fa a-hat tdm-di am-bur ina a-hat tam-di re-pa-ai-té mé™ 





Ward tal 108 

Iu at-tel@lak ga-lam bélu-ti-ia mu-kin Sumi-ia a-ne da-reati épucud ina élt 
‘thm-di u"[56-in)} 

sona fad6-8 mAt4 Ha-ma-ni @i 18 gaurd 4 8 
Sad0-8 

matte A-taclusur adar galmu Ya A¥Gr-ir-bizak-pu a-lik galma itti?® galmiciu 
usé-ir idtu thm-di at-tar?‘Trad) 

So Teia-a’ Me He-zazu Mo Nuctiva 8 Bute-amu ke ™ Patineae akiue 
ud MM.DCCO. dikta-fa-nn 

addk 21VM.V1C fal-Je-su-nu aB-Ju-la ma-de-tu ia ™ A-ra-mé apal Gusi 
aspa buriga alpé 

séni karing #0" irku burg ke 
‘Airi im 21m itu 8 [Ni-nw-a] 

at-tamus mre Tdiklat 6-t8-bir Seat Hi 

9] al dan-nu-(ti-Sut 8a) ™ Apuni] 

i a-na gi-bi’ ummandté-su it-ta- 

it-fba e-bijik-te-86 at-eun ina [Ai-fu] 

é-sirSu i8tu lu Til-bur-si-ip at-tu-mud ina élippé Sa maak tab-4i-8 tru Purdty 
ina mela Gtébir ™ . . . atgea Magi... 

‘GaSu-d-ru-ny Mu Peri-pa Me TY baké-ri6 88 Da-bigu Vr Alinta dan-nu- 
tifa ™ A-busni apal A-di-ni [hu] ak-ta-dad dikta-bu 

ma’adu addk fallasuena abla 16 @ldni a li-mé-te-fu-nn ab-bul al-kur 
ina itéti abra-up ana [ De-bi 

ana Me Sa-za-bi-é fl dan-nu-ti-fu 362° ™. So-on-ga-ra’®? WY Gar-ga-mif-aa ake 
té-rib dla arsicbi akfta-tad] dikta-tu-uu ma’adu addk 

su-nu ai-lule fl-ni 
pinkie. an 

itu pin na-murrat kakk@-ia dan-mu-ti u tabési-ia Sitmu-ti ipab-t-ma Sépé- 
in ipbactu® m . . . . un xh mata py 

tm Gun burisi x Gun kaspi 010 Gun siparri 110 Gun parzlli tM diktré 
siparri 1M, Xulu-bél-{ti bir-mé *]kit@ maratsu 

itti nudu-nia ma'adi XX Gun 8 argamini D alpé VM. gui am-hursé I 
Gan kaspi m Gun argamfni 20 19% gaurd $0 6-5u8%f-ni 

ma-da-tu ina Glu al-kun Satti-Samema ina alicia ABéGr am-da-har ™ Havia-a- 
na apal Gab-bari Ya 8épu 24 Ha-ma-ni X Gun kaspi XC (or XXX)? Gun 





Sa bucra-t6"t aT®-kie ana 








ambur. Ina li-mé fatti fumi-ia ine®™ arab 



























‘Perhaps rt, +11.18. _8u instead of ri probably a mistake ofthe sribe. 
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Burdnaté (the Jasbukean) my hand took (captive). The great cities of the 
Patinians . . . upper (cities) of Phoenicia and ? the sea of the setting? 
ssun, like the ruins of a deluge, I destroyed them (lit, I cast them down). ‘The 
tribute of the kings on the coast T received. On the coast of the broad sea 
(Mediterranean) upright and triumphant SI marched. A royal image, the 
preserver of my name forever, I made. Above the sea I (erected it). ‘To the 
‘mountains of Hamani I went up. Beams of cedar wood, eypress wood, I cut 
sdown, To the mountains “of the land of Atalur, where an image of A¥ur-irbi 
‘was erected, I went. An image with his image I erected. From the sea I 
descended. The city of Tajf, the city of Hazamu, the city of Nulia, the city 
of Butamu of the Patinians, I took. ‘Two thousand, eight hundred of their 
‘warriors “I killed. Fourteen thousand, six hundred of their prisoners I 
carried off. Tribute from Aramu, the son of Gusi, silver, gold, oxen, sheep, 
swine, a bed of gold and silver I received. During the archonship of the year 
of my name, in the month of Iyyar, on the 13th day, “I departed from Nine- 
‘veh ; I crossed the Tigris (and) passed through the land of Dipnunu, To the 
city of Tilbarsip, the stronghold of Ahuni, the son of Adini, T advanced. 
Ahuni, the son of Adini, trusted to the number of his forces and advanced 
against me. I accomplished his overthrow. In (his city) #I shut him. From 
‘Tilbarsip I departed. In ships of lamb-skins I crossed the Euphrates during 
high water. The oity of . . agh?,the city of Tagi . . . Mthe city of 
Sérumu, the city of Paripa, the city of Til-batéré, the city of Dabigu, six 
strongholds of Ahuni, the son of Adini,T took. Many “of his warriors I 
killed ; their booty I carried off. ‘Two hundred neighboring towns I destroyed, 
devastated (and) burnt with fire. To the city of Dabigu, to the city of 
Sa-ra-bG, the stronghold of Sangara, the Carchemisian, Tadvanced. The city 
I besieged (and) took. Their many warriors I killed, *Their booty I carried 
off. ‘The neighboring cities I destroyed, devastated (and) burned with fire. 

















21, ‘The kings of theland of... . all about, before the brillianoy of my 


powerful weapons and my raging battle became terrified, and embraced? my 
fect... . . «un from the land of Patina three talents of gold three 
talents of silver, three talents of copper, three hundred talents of iron, one 
thousand vessels of copper, one thousand (pieces) of variegated cloth, linen, 
his deughter with her large dowry, twenty talents of purple cloth, five 
‘hundred oxen, five hundred sheep I received from him. One talent of silver, 
‘two talents of purple cloth, x hundred beams of cedar, %as tribute T laid upon 
him. Every year in my city Asur I received (it). Hajinu, the son of Gabaru, 
at the foot of mount Hamann, x talonts of silver, (90? $2) talents of gold, 





Tit, “mage of my rule.” +t aooording to thetr otroumterenoe." Fook, 
{ According to present value of gold, a talent would be equal to about #4000. 
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iparci XXX® Gun parzili mz 0, ¥* lu-bul-ti birmé kit mr C al-pé om M, 








séni 10 4 gaurd tou 6ri-ni88 1 X* BOD 

26. mérat-su itti nu-du-nita am-hurd X mana kaspi 1 08 4 gaurd $m éri-ni 
(0% K*—Be-y. teu Gtieni ma-da-tu ina él" al-kun Satti-tam-ma 

27. amrde-bar ™ Avra-mu apal A-gu-si X ma-na burdsi VI Gun kaspi D alps v 
1M. séni am-jursé ™ Se-an-ga-ra  Gar-ga-mil TIT Gun 

28 hurdsi LXX Gun kespi XXX Gun siparri C Gun parzilli XX Gun a arga- 
manu Dis Kakké marat-su it-ti nu-du-ni ti C marité rabdté-tu 

29, Dalpé® v M. séni am-buréd LX mana burisi Gun kaspi I Gun Se arga- 
mini ina éli-fu ad-kun Satti-tam-ma am-da-har-td ™ Ke-to-zila 

90, mituKumubeaa XX mana kaspi 11, C 8 gafuré é-ri-ni Sattidam-ma am- 
dacbar. Ina limé ™ Axir-bél-kavin ina arab DaM%™zi? im XII itty an 
‘Ninua at-to-mus 

SL, itu Tdiklat Gté-bir Fat Ha-sa-mu Mad Dj 
Til-barsi-p al dan-nu-tiu Sa ™ A-hueni apal Ax 

32. apal A-di-ni ittu pin nemurrat kakké-ia inau-td w tabdeiia Ktmucti ena 
Ru-zu-ub napSitedtu [ina mé-liba Br Puritu é-bir 

33. ana matte Serni-ati ib-bal-kit ina ki-bit Air béli rabt b6Mi-ia lu T3L-bar 
sip Mu Ai gu, om, |, Sargucka ana MM garrdtini 

3A apcbat amélé amela As-sé-ravara ina lib-bi wié-tib Gkallaté ana Be 
ia ina kicribn ad-di © Til-barsi-fip] Me Kar-Sulmin-ataréd 

95. um 8 Nappi-gi M4 Li-ta-AsGr Sum M4 Al-i-gi Mu Ag-batZla-ku-na Sum Mu 
Rorguit@ti  Ku(Dar}bi-it(a) [sumé}-su-nu ab-bi ina dmi-tuema 

86. ena Mn AsGru-tirag-bat S69 amélé mM Hat-to-aa 4 Pil jt-ra i-kerbur 
Suni 2400 elt mtu So-gu-fra] &4 ¥épe-am-ma fa mhru Puriti 

87. 1 M0 Mu-ut-ki-ina 80 8épa? an-na-t8 44 Bru Puri $6 Tukulti-pal-8éar- 
ra abi rubue dik pini-ia wie-fag!®-bi?-to] ina tarl@-git® m. AsGr-kinbill®? 

88 Yor mite Asse bar mba A-ronmu ina de-ne-ni é-ki-mumni dlé-ni Sd-nu-ti ana 

f-fucnn Goté-xa miré amlla As-fuera-a-a ina lib-bi 36-4. 

ina 4 KerSulman-aiaréd us-ba-ku-ni ma-da-té Se Yarrd-ni fa a-{bat] 
‘tam-di & Yarsf-ni da a-hat fru Prati kespi huriga andleuP!- siparra 

40. dikaré siparri pariliup.25 alpé géni *™-In-bul-ti binamé u ¥®. kit! am-hur 
itta © KarSulmanu-aieréd at-tu-muy #26 Su-mu at-te-bal-kat 

41. ena mit Bitzarma-ni at-te-rad ittul® miu Bit-r-maeni at-tumus "ad 
Novam-da-nu fed Mé-ir-?-5q acta-bal-kat arhé pa-al-ku-td fadé-e 

42. mardo-ti fa Kime té-lu-ut patti ana tamé si-kip-t itku-mu ina ag-gublat 
6r6 ak-kur!® narkabété ummantté d-3é-tik ana mitu Enai-t8 xgle0 mit Tyg 

















nu-nu-nt at-ta-bal-kat ana 
aktacied ™ Achueni 










































Soo correction $9 for the representation of this eign, the ayllabie value of which is not 
mown. 800 also note, 
We Nor. Lex. 14, correct, 
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. muz, on the 13th day, I départed from the city of Nineveb. ®The river Tigris 
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thirty talents of copper, thirty talents of iron, threo hundred (pieces) of 
‘variegated cloth, linen, three hundred oxen, three thousand sheep, two hun- 
dred beams of cedar, two X-Bé of cedar, *his daughter with her large dowry 
Treceived fromm him, ‘Ten mana of silver, one hundred beams of cedar, one 
hundred? X-Be of cedar as tribute Ilaid upon him. Every year in my city 
Adur "I received it. Aramu, the son of Agusu, ten mana of gold, six talents, 
of silver, five hundred oxen, five thousand sheep, I received of him. Sangara 
of the city of Carchemish, three talents of gold, seventy talents of silver, 
thirty talents of copper, one hundred talents of iron, twenty talents of varie- 
gated cloth, five hundred weapons, his daughter with dowry, and one hundred 
daughters of his nobles,##ive hundred oxen, five thousand sheep I received 
from him. Sixty mana of gold, one talent of silver, two talents of variegated. 
cloth, Tlaid upon him, Every year I received (it) from him. Katazila, the 
Kumubian, twenty mana of silver, three hundred beams of cedar, every year 
I received of him)——In the archonship of Asurbélkain, in the month of Tam- 











T crossed, the mountain of Hasamu, the mountain of Dibnunu, I traversed. 
To the city of Tilbarsip, the stronghold of Abuni, the son of Adini, T came- 
‘Ahuni, #he son of Adini, before the brilliancy of my mighty weapons and 
my raging battle, to save his life, during high water, crossed the river 
Euphrates. %To other lands he crossed through. By command of Aéur the 
igreat lord, the city of Tilbarsip. the city of Aligu . . . (city of) Sagukka 
to my royal city I brought, “The men of* Assyria within (it), T settled. 
Palaces, for my royal residence in its midst I built. ‘The city of Tilbarsip, 
KarSalmaneser, the name of the city Nappigi, Lite-Afur, the name of the 
city of Aligu, Azbat(?)lakuna, the name of the city Ruguliti, Ku(dur)bit(?) their 
names I called —In those days also, *to the city of ASur-utirasbat which the 
men of the land of Chatti call the city of Péthor, which is above the river 
Sigdr, beyond the river Huphrates, Sand the city of Mutkinu which is on 
this side of the Euphrates which ‘Tiglathpileser, the father who was (went) 
before me, had violently taken, (which) in the time of Asurkirbi(?) the king 
of the land of Assyria(?) the king of Aram (Mesopotamia}t haa by force 
taken away; these same cities I restored to their place. The sons of Assyria, 
(Ge, Assyrians) I settled within (them). While I was quartered in the city 
of Kar-Salmaneser, the tribute of the kings of the seacoast, and the kings 
along the shores of the Euphrates, silver, gold, lead, copper, ‘vessels of 
‘copper and iron, oxen, sheep, variegated cloth and linen I received. From 
the city of Kar-Salmaneser I departed, the mountain of Sumu I crossed over. 
487 the land of BitZamfni I descended. From the land of Bit-Zamini I 
departed. The mountain of Namdanu, the mountain Méirsu I crossed. De- 
clivitous roads and “difficult mountains, which like the point of a dagger 
raised (made) their peaks to the skies, with hatchets of bronze I broke down. 
Chariots (and) forces I caused to go through (forward), To the land of 


















‘Lit. men, Assyrians.” 
+e, evidently an agreement had been mide by which the king of Aram received it bask 
again. 
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attorrad mito Enaité ana st-birtive Kitt ik-iu-du dlé-nitu-nu ab-bul ak- 
‘kor ina i8@ti aB-ru-up ¥al-lal-su-nu bu-ia-iu-na SA-GAtu-nu ana ld mé-ni 

ablocla paclam Sarrd-ticia Surbora épurus ta-ne-ti ASGr béli rabé béliia w 16-ti 
KibAG-tiia ina kisibou al-fur M8 Socl-ri-a Kaphul* (dG Kinai-6-ki ye 
ieaiz 

itu miu Bn-zi-té attomas mre Arzenica &té-bir ana mt Sa-ub-mé ana 
aktérib M U-aiteal al dan-nuctia ak-toiad GadtultSu-ub-me ana si- 
birtixe 

sb-bul ak-kur ing i8iti at-ro-up ™-Sued-a bél alidunu ina ki-ti ap-bat 
itu mbt Su-ub-mé at-t-mud ana mate Daviaré-ni actacrad lt Davia-e-ni 

ena sicbir-tite ak‘iud ald-niciunu ab-bul ak-kur ina i8éti a&-ra-up Sal-la-iu- 
nu budi-iuna SAGA ma“‘e-du al-kava i8ta 4% De-a-e-ni at-tu-mus 

ena M4 Araa(se}atku dl terdtity fa ™ Arremu la Gereartoraa ift 
pecan na-mur-rat kekk@-at dannd-t8 














49. u% tabdai-ia Sitemucri ip-lab-ma fla-tu d-mab-tirlS ana fadé-8 mi Ad-du-ri 


50, mun-da} 
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52, 
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Eli arke-ju a-na tadé-é éIt tebizn dan-nu ine ki-rib Sadé-é af-kun ut M. 1v 0 

situ ina kakké wiam-kit kima 4 Remmén ina éltiu-nu ri{bie 
ita dterar-nin" dimé-tu-na kima ne-persi [ada If] apru-uplt® ug 
mamw!30 eke ims 

narkabité-tu bit-al!*"-lu-i¢ sis@-Su !mera pa-ré-tu a-ga-li SA-GA-su dal 
bucia-tu ma’ 

napsité-tu ana iadé-8 mari Gli ina kicgir sikrdti-ia mét-su kima Pu yimj22 
adi Alaniiu ne-mult%ta tielik M4 Ar-za(g)ai-ku adi alé-ni 

4% 1%-mé-tu-86 ab-Dul [ak-kur ina iti ab-ru-up] a-si-ti-a-té HélM kakkeddl2® 
ina pu-ut abulliguarsip 2... ma?(pl,}48 ina lb-bi 

I falo-nu-té ina bartu (batté-t0] avsi-tera-té ina zi-ki-pé dexa-kip 

ita Mu Ar-sa-ad{ku) at-tu-mul anna tadé-6 




















[nite Bricti-a elik se-lam terra) tiie Surbaa épu-ué ta-nati (fa) Ast bélu 
rab@® béli-ia w Ié-ti kibtittiia te ina mtu Unre-farlte étap-partd ina ki- 
riba 

[aP-tur ina mito Beige | 

iit 


tite," asta R, 

‘probably omitted, coasioned by the preceding “kad.” 
‘snatead of plur. sgn fs probably an oversight. 

§Scbrader's supposition (KGY. 189 curneot, 

{Line & restored by reference to Asuras I. 

‘Bom. broken out, 

*» By Sayce and Schrader correoty restored, 

Lacan Wem. 

#4 8om. broken out. 

48 Cir. em. broken out, legible, potas fn R, 
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43, Entite of the land of Isua I descended. The land of Enaite in its whole 


extent my hands took. ‘Their cities I destroyed (and) devastated (and) burnt 
with fire. Their spoil, their possessions and goods without number “I carried 
off. My royal image, of great size, Imade. The excellence of Aur, the great 
lord, my lord, and the might of my power I wrote upon it, (In) the city of 
Saluria at the foot of mount(?) Kirieki I erected it? “From the land of Enzite 
departed. ‘The river Arzania I crossed. To the land of Submé I advanced. 
‘The city of Uaital, his stronghold, I took. (The land) of Subm¢ in ite whole 











. extent I destroyed, devastated and burned with fire. Ss, the governor of 


their cities, I took with my hand. From the land of Subme I departed. To 


7. the land of Dajani I descended. ‘The city Dajaéni, #in its whole extent I 


conquered. ‘Their cities I destroyed, devastated and burnt with fire. Their 
spoil and large possessions I took forth. From the land of Dajaéni I departed, 
To the city of Arzatku, the royal city of Aramu, from the land of Urertai, 
I advanced. Arramu of the city of Urartai, before the brillianey of my 





|. mighty weapons “and my raging battle became afraid. His city he aben- 





doned (and) to the mountains of the land of Adduri he ascended. After him 
Tascended the mountains (and) « hard battle in the midst of the mountains I 
made, Three thousand four hundred “of his fighting men I brought low 
with the weapons. Like Ramman, over them an inundation I poured. With 
their blood, as with wool, Teolored the mountain. His baggage I took from 
him, "His chariots, his riding horses, his horses trained to the yoke, steers, 
calves, his goods, his spol, his large possessions out of the midst of the moun- 
tains Throught back. Aramu, to save his life betook himself to the difficult 
‘mountains, In the might of my manhood, his land, like a wild ox, I trod 
down, his cities Iturned to destruction. The city of Arzatku together with 
the neighboring cities I destroyed (devastated and burned with fire.) Col- 
uumns of heads at the entrance of the city gate I fixed together * 
some in the midst . others round about the . . columns on 
stakes I gibbeted. From the eity of Arazasku I departed. ‘To the mountains 
‘(of the land of Britia I went, my royal image) of great size I made. The 
excellence of Aur, the great lord, my lord, and the might of my power, which 
in the land of Urartu I exercised, I wrote upon it, In the land of Hritia I 
erected (it), From the land of Britis I departed. . . . Against . 
+ + + of the city] of Aramalu I approached. His cities I destroyed, devas- 
tated and burnt with fire. From the city of Aramalu I departed. To the 
city of Zanzin I(advanced. . 2 2 ee «Battle he avoided, 





+ Here evidently the name of the governor is omitted. See “Sia” next ne, 
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58, stoé gimd-at nire alpé géni am-bursi ré-mu-tu abkuneaifio] 2... 
eee es cinema timed 

59, X¢ mitu Nevi-ri at-tarrad kakké Afr iz-mu-té ina lib-bi tim-di G-lil* immerain 
niké [al-ki salam Sarrt-tiia bur-be-a}t épu-ud ta-nacti 

(60. A¥th béli rabi béli-ia alckackat kurdi-ia u ép-ii-ti urnin-tivia ina ki-rib-iu al- 
tar fittu tam-di] at-to-muS ana mite Gil-zee-ni 

61. aktérib ™ A-seaé far MU Gil-zaa-ni andi ab6l9%¥u apléin inal irti-ia 
uege . .. Raut? asd 

62, simd-at nfri alpé géni kariné VIL ud-re-té fa I gu-un-gusli®®pi-ti-na am- 
bard gecam farrd-tivia Surbe-a épu-ui tarne-ti ABtr béli mbié bélicia 

63, u le-ti kis-fu-ti-in Sina mu Na-ieri G-tap-pe-a’ ina kicrib-lu al-fur ina Kbal 
ali3u ina ékurri-su G-ié-zic itta ™M Gil-re-e-ni abtu-mus 

G4, one Mu Sida-ia al danne-ticu a ™ Kaki tar Mt Hupu-utki 

te-fad dikta-fu-nu ma'adu arddk mx M. al-la-su-nu alpé-fu-no 

65, sé-ni-tuenu sisé tru pari-é argeli ana la mé. 
Jn ina ni-ri-bé Se mltu Bn-zi-té éru-ub ina ni-ri-bé da mht Kipruril0s 

66. ina r€5 Mu Arballl pica ™ A-hueni apal Avdicni Ml istul® Yarrdni abé-ia 
1°%jp-gu (a)! dan-na-ni® I-ta-kan-nu ina Yur-at Sarréc-ti-a ina 18-mé 

ma ista Gu Ninua at-turmus Me Til-bursi-ip al dan-nu-ti-iu 

i Ku-ra-dé-iat al-mé-tu mit-bu!*-gu'4t iuad lib-bi 

68. Kiré-Su alcki-is nab-li mulmoli¥® éligu Gla-an-nin ita pan ne-murrat 
kakké-ia mé*lam-mé! (ia]) bélucti-in ip-lab-ma @li-ta d-mal-tir 

69. ena Sé-au-ub napié-tiPl-in otra Purdtu é-bir ina Sani-té fat-t8 ina 116-mé m. 
Abérbin-a-a-ugur arkidu arté-di iat fi 
iru Purita 

70. % Kima irpitti itu famé-6 su-kalo-lo-at ana dan-nu-ti‘u it-kun ina ki-bit 
Air Déli rabé béli-ia w 0 Urugallu ead Si-teram-rat ak- 
téxib 

TL. Wing Sarri-ni dbé-ia ma-um-ma ina kicrib-iu!® Je it-hurd ima TIL deamé kare 
rardu tadurd i-bi-te!® ga-ab-h¢ libbi-id tu-kul*-um'ta ub-la élf ina Sépe-Su 
Mdu-é 

72. weab-bisip ™ A-hu-ni a-na rapud?f umminatésu it-te-kil-na ina inti-ia togara 
si-dirl-tu In-i¢-kun kakké Atdr béli-ia ina ibbiciuenu (arti abiktetuenu 

73. akan kakkadé muk!-tab-16-86 t-nackis dimé mun-dab-9é-fu fadu-d ag-ru-up 











































pani-ia 

















me-a-du-ti-tu wna ke-o-pi fe fadé-e i-ta-na-ku-tu-ni tabdeu dan!™nu ina 
ibbi ali-tu 
74, aékun poulhi mé-lammé Si A¥dr béli-ia is-bu-pudu-nu tri-du-ni Sépe-ia 





ipbué-tu ™ A-huni itti ummfnaté-tu narkabaté bit-bal-lusé SAGA 
@kal2** F-tiena ma~'a-du 


‘Schrader corrected tow: ku." +80 tobe restored! Of. 60; I. 4455, 2, 
£0n the monolith em. broken out, probably before written upon. 
Nothing wanting, asinR. Wostendot“tur,"R. "Haupt, ASKT. pp. 24,489, + OF. 11.80 
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my fect he embraced. “Horses trained to the yoke, oxen, sheep I received 
from him. Favor I granted him . . . . . . . (On myreturn), to the 
ssea of the land of Ne'iri I descended. ‘The powerful weapons of ASur 
washed in the sea Secrifices (I offered. My royal image of great size) I 
made, The excellence of Aur, the great lord, my lord, the course of my 
bravery and the deeds of my power, I wrote upon it. From the sea I departed, 
‘To the land of Gozan I advanced. Asiu, the king of the land of Gozan 
together with his brothers, his sons, came forth against me (Battle I made) 





. horses “trained to the yoke, oxen, sheep, wine, seven. dromedaries, I received 


from him. My royal image, of great size Imade. The excellence of ASur the 


63. great lord, my lord, Sand the power of my might which I exereised in the 


5, 





land of Naliri I wrote upon it, In the midst of his ity within his temple I 
erected. From the land of Gozan Ideparted. To the city of Si-a-ja, the 
stronghold of Kaki, the king of Hupuikia, I advanced. The city I besioged, 
I took. Many of their warriors I killed. ‘Three thousand prisoners, their 
‘oxen, “their sheep, horses, steers, calves without number I carried off ; to my 
city ASur I brought (them). In the passes of the land of Enzité I entered, 


66, In the pases of the land of Kirruru above the city of Arbéla I came out, 


63. 


70. 


Ahuni, the son of Adini, who since the kings, my fathers, supreme power and 


7. might hath exercised, in the beginning of my rule, in the archonship of "the 


year of my name I departed from the city of Nineveh, the city of Tilbarsip, 
his stronghold, T besieged. In my strength I attacked it, and made battle 
within it, Its parks Ieut down. ‘The destruction of the javelins I poured 
out upon it, From before the brillianey of my weapons, the splendor of my 
lordship he became afraid; his city he sbandoned. fo save his life he 
crossed the river Buphrates. In a second year, in the archonship of Akur- 
bandugur I pursued after him. ‘The mount of Sitamrat, the top of the mount- 
ain, (or = high m.) on the shore of the Euphrates, “which like a cloud from 
‘the skies hung down, he had made his stronghold. By command of Aiur, the 
great lord, my lord, and Nergal, who goes before me, to the mount of St 





‘71, tamrat I advanced, into whose midst, among the kings my fathers no one had 


approached, in three days the mighty mountains he saw; his strong heart 


72, carried the war within, by foot he ascended, the mountain he destroyed. 


4. 


Abuni trusted to his numerous forces and came forth before me. Battle 
array he made. The weapons of ASur, my lord, I directed into their midst. 
‘Their overthrow I Saccomplished. ‘The heads of his warriors I eut off, with 
the blood of his fighting men I colored the mountain. Many of his (lit. his 
‘many) fled hurriedly to the rocks of the mountain. A hard battle “I made 
in tho midst of his city. Fear before the splendor of Aéur, my lord, over- 
‘came them, they descended and embraced my feet. Abuni, with his forces, 
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75, ta KI-LAL. id la gab-tarat ana pani-ia 6-té-ral® ora Idiklat @8¢-bir a-na 
flisia A8SGr ub-la ana nité mati-ia am-nu-Sé-nu, Ina Satti-ma Si-a-ti ana 








76. ka mA Bo-neislu éru-ub ane! Gdeni Sa Nik-di-emé ™ Nik-di-éralt0 
térib itu pin na-murrat kekkéie danndté u tabiatie sitmuai 
ipla-buma 
‘TT. ina Glippé # ue-ba-t8 a-na tim. 
Yu-mu Tu-ag-bat tabirw dan 
akkun 
78, tim-di inal® di-mé-tu-nu kima na-po-si luag-ru-up. Inali-mé™- 18 Dan-A¥te 
ina?®® arab Airi dm XTV istu  Ninua at-tu-mus 988 Idiklat 648-bir a-na 
alent 
79. M4 ™ Gi-amamn ™UKattata ak-té-rib pull-ba-at bélwtiia na-murrat 
KakK@-in i-u-t6 ip-la-bu-ma ina’ kakki ra¥®-ma-ni-Su-nu ®-Gi-am-mu bél- 
fonu 
80. i-du-ku ana Kitleda u 0 Til-4¢-tur-a-bi lu Gra-ub ilini-ia ana ékallaté-tu 
Jn G-46-ri-ib tatl-tu ina ékallaté-tu Tu ai-kun 
81. nackan-té-Su"S Ju ap-ti ni-gir-td-8¢ Iu a-mur? SA-GA-iu budé-tu allude ana 
fi-ia AstGr ub-le itt 4 Kiloa at-tu-mu’ ane Mt Kar-Sulmisin-ataréd 
82, ak-té-rib ina élippé matak tab-ti-é Sa Sant-t8 Santti 98 Purita ina mé-i!#ia 
Ghir ma-da!®-tu 4% Jarrini ia $épa am-ma-té 4418 niru Purdti fal! m. 
Sa-an-gar 
Se Gargamites fa ™-Kuundat®at-pi l Kumupaaa fa A-ral®m6 
pal Gu-si $0. Dal-i u M6" }-da-a-a fa ™Ha-ia-ni apal Gacba-ri 
Yat mKal-parada =A Potineaa i ™Kal-parada mit Gam-gu- 
mal®a-a kespe burdga andkuPl siparra dikiré siparri 
fu (ina)! Axiruttir-ag-bat ka Sépu am¥S.té00 fa hr Pardtu Sa élf BlruSe- 
eu-rit a améléteT mtv Het-te-o-a MY Piit-ra 
‘ke-bu-fu-ni ina Iib-bi am-bur Stu élt a8 Purity at-tumus e-ne 8 Hale 
man ak-té-tib ta-ha-za 6du-ra 3ép6-ial ig-bu-tt 
aspa burdga ma-da-ta-Su-na am-bur !™mér niké ana pin #8 Rammani fal® 
‘a Hfal-man épu-u8 iStu ™ Hal-man at-tu-mus a-na!® lé-ni 
88 Irhuli-eni mt Amatae aktdrib @o Adito-nu Mu Bargaa &o 
Arganea fl farr-titu akiu-ud tal-lasu buii-fa 
SA-GA éhalldtésu Giégaa ana ékallatéiu isiti ad-dit” itu Mla Arge. 
na-a at-tu-mud ana 8 Karkal!ra ak-té-rib 
90, SuKarke-ra l farrd-tia!™ ab-bol ald®-kur ina Siti af-ru-up 1M. 1 nar- 
Kkabite 1M. 10 bit-bal-lu xx M. gabét?? x4 Hadadidri 
91, Bat mA] Tinériiu vrC narkabité Vir C bit-hal-lu XM. s8bé fa ™ Ir-hu- 
THe-g-ni mbt A-mat-a-e TM, narkabaté XM. ¢ibé Sa ™ A-ha-ab-bu 


Teo correotions. 1s “ama doubtless omitted. 
* of. Lay. Tuscrip, p. 1,1 4,“ Hadadiae! ta mit,” ote. 








ittab-ku ina élipp® matak tab--€ arkaté 
wa ina Kabal tim-di In épu-us abikto-fu-mu Iu 
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7. chariots, riding horses, goods of their palace, *whose weight was not taken, 
before me I brought back, caused to cross over the Euphrates (and) to my 
city ABur I brought (them). ‘To the inhabitants of my land I reckoned them. 

76. Tn the same year to the land of Mazamua I went. In the pass “of the land 
of Bunaislu I entered ; to the cities of Nikdimé, Nikdiéra I advanced. Before 
‘the brilliancy of my mighty weapons and my raging battle they became afraid 

‘Tl. and "in ships of wickerwork (withes) they betook (turned) themselves to the 
sea. In ships of lamb-skins I followed them, (li. took their rewards). A 
hhard battle in the middle of the sea Imade. Their overthrow I accomplished. 

78. %The sea with their blood I colored as wool. In the archonship of Danasur, 
in the month Ijjar, on the 14th day, I departed from the city of Nineveh. 

79, ‘The Tigris I erossed (and) to the cities of Giammu on the river Kassata T 
advanced. ‘The fear of my dominion, the brilliancy of my mighty weapons 
filled them with fear (or terrified them). With their own weaponts) they put 

80. to death Ginmmu, their governor. To the city of Kitlala and ‘Tiltaturihi 1 
entered, My gods I brought into his palace; a festival in the palace I made. 

81. "His store-house I opened, his treasures I saw, his possessions I carried off, 
to my city Assur I brought (them). From the city of Kitlala I departed. ‘To 

8. the city KarSahmaneser I advanced. In ships of lamb-skins the second 
time, the Euphrates, in high water, I crossed. ‘The tribute of the kings 

88. beyond the Euphrates, (viz.) Sangar, the Charchemisian, Kundasyi, the 
Kumuhean, Arame, the son of Gusu, Lalli of Mytilene, Hajani, the son of 

84, Gabaru, “Kalparnda, the Patinian, Kalparada, the Gamgumean, silver, gold, 

85. lead, copper, copper vessels, in* ®the city of ASurdtiragbat which is beyond 
the river Euphrates, which is above the river Saguri, which the Hittitest call 

86. the city of Péthor, within it, Ireceived.t From above the river Euphrates I 

87. 

8 














departed. To the city of Halman@ I advanced, they avoided battle, they 

7. embraced my feet. *Silver, gold, their tribute I received. Sucrifices to the 
god Ramman of the city of Halman I made, From the city of Halman I 
departed. ®To the cities of Irbuligua of the land of Hamath, I advanced. 
‘The city of Adiénu, the city of Barga, the city of Argand, his royal city, I took. 

89. His spoil, his possessions, his goods I brought forth out of his palace (and) 
eset the palace on fre. From the city of Argana I departed. ‘To the city of 

90, Karker I advanced. Phe city of Karkar, his royal city, I destroyed, devas- 
tated (and) burnt with firé. One thousand two hundred chariots, one thou- 





+ See transcription and corrections. ‘The writer changed the order evidently of "ina fl" to 
‘ana ina" by mista 

‘HA. men ofthe land of Caats" 

Sentence complicated by the explanatory pases: Urletly = “I received the tefbute of the 
‘ings beyond the Euphrates witha theoty Adtitirnsbat.” 

‘.e., Aleppo. Del. PD.275, 

Nom. gent. 





HEBRAIcA. 


mite Sirala-a-a V0 sdbé 5% mituaGu-a-ay M, g6b6 3a tO Mu-ug-ral™ag 
X narkebatd xD. gfbé Se Mu Tr-kane-teea 

UC Abe Ba ™ Mal%ti-nu-baa lite? Ma Arma-da-aa IC gibé Sa mate Uf 
na-ta-a-a XXX narkabité 2% M, gfbé 

Ye ™ Adumda‘elii® mite §, 
dicbure MEY Arba-aa 

Sa ™-Ba-a’sa apal Ru-bu-bi mit A-me-na-e-a XII Serrini an-nu-ti ana niet 
ristitu il-ka-a a-na!?6277 (@.pit] 

kebla u tobéza ane irti-in it-bu-ni ina idati gtrdti 4080 Avr bélu iddi?””na ina 
Kakké danntti $a 8" Urngalla a-lik pini-ia 

itru-ke it-titu-na am-dab-bi-is idta  Karka-ra adi UuGilan abik-ta- 
Fu-mu Tu ab-kun 21V M. gtbé 

tM duckisu-nn ina kekké utem-kit kima Remméin élisuenu ri-biilte 
‘fa-az-nint® f.mal®si!2 Yal'SmatJu-nu 

‘-Sam-1i rapSété umméndtétu-nu ina kakké Glardi dimé- 

ju lena-gu? 

100. iamé-ip géri ana 3e!-tar!® napkitéu nap!&ra-ra d-rap!¥7iu ana du-pu-ri- 

Su-nu ab(ib?}liik ina *pagrini-su-nu 
TOL. nt A-ra®an-ta kimal® ti--ri ak-iud ina ki-rib tem-be-ri Hivati narkabite- 
tu-nu bit-bel-le-so-nn 
102, sisé-Su-mu gima-at 
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sritiu-nu é-kim-iu-n, 


‘+The sign “bo” (mit) doubtiess to be supplied aftor “amBlu.” ‘Three em. are broken out. 
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91. sand two hundred riding horses, twenty thousand soldiers of Beuhadad "of 
‘Damascus, seven hundred chariots, seven hundred riding horses, ten thousand 
soldiers of Irbuliena of Hamath, two thousand chariots, ten thousand soldiers 
of Ahab of Israel, five thousand soldiers of the Guians, one thousand sol- 
diers of the Egyptians, ten chariots, ten thousand soldiers of the Trkanatesns; 
two thousand soldiers of Matninbi’al of the Arvadites, two hundred sol- 
iors of the Usanatians, tity chariots, ten* thousand soldiers of *Aduni-bf) 
of the Sianians, one thousand camels of Gindibi’ of the Arbeans . . . 
ten thousand soldiers of Bé’sa, the son of Rubribi, of the Amaneans (Am- 
rmonites ?): these tteloet kings came to his aid, ‘To make war! and battle 
they came forth before me. Tn the high power which Aur the lord bestowed, 
‘with the powerful weapons which Nergal who goeth before me “presented, I 
fought with them. From the city of Karkar to the city of Gilzan T accom- 
plished their overthrow. Fourteen thousand “of their warriors with the 
‘weapons I brought low. Like the god Remman upon them an inundation I 
99. poured out, (1) scattered their corpses. ‘The face of the plain I filled with 

their numerous troops. With the weapons I made their blood to flow over 
100. the extent of the field. To preserve their (his, its) lives they increased con- 
101. fusion (viz, by flight)? After them I rushed. Upon their dead bodies "the 

river Orontes, like a bridge, I erossed.t In the same battle their chariots, 

their riding horses, their horses trained to the yoke, I took from them. 
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‘*Mon.107? S00 cor. 
Only deven! 
$DMight monn “arrive at” Kaiddu has both meanings of attain and overcome. 
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NOTES. 

1. SaAnd Sar, ete—Just as Amu is here mentioned as the king of the Izige 
and Anunnaki do we find, IER. 68, No. 1, 5, Béltis as the uriintt Igigé, i.e., 
‘the powerful (goddess) of the Igigé, Similarly, IK R. 66, 8, Béltisis the “Itat 
Tgigi,” and IR. 9,8, the god Bal is the sar gimir uAnunnaki, i ¢., “king of all 
the Anunnaki;”” VR. 61, 27, Merodach is the “pikidu raba ta Tgigé,” 1. e., 
‘© Merodach, the great overseer (ruler) of the Igigé.”” ‘The rule over these spirits of 
the lower and upper regions seems thus not to have been the special prerogative 
of any one of the higher deities, but was exercised by all the higher determining 
deities, which, according to K. 4629, Str. 95, were seven in number: “ fléni Sindti 
sibittisunn.” ‘The same fragment mentions the “ilini rabiti” (great gods) as 
five in number, “ bamiatSunu,” ‘The Igigé seem to be confined to the upper re- 
ssions, whereas the Anunnaki, as appears from the above quoted fragment, are 
mentioned both of heaven, ‘%a famé” (five in number) and of earth, “ia inst.” 

muktm.—m., DY 1. to place, appoint; 1. determine, simati pl of Bmtu lot, 
destiny. ‘The same appellative is given to Merodach, I R. 67, 1 7. 

2 magir—tt, from 7YNe ? enclose, surround. Ct., for the form, w-di-la 
from (S7N«) édélu bolt, fasten, from which we have médilum, IT R. 28, 84d; 
médil, IV B,17, 8a, and médilutum (II B. 28, 226, d) hinge. 

égdrat—From the same stem and with the same meaning as ustrtu, Sarg. 
St. In., where wo read, “ia éplit it's unakkaruma.. . . . . ustrit éjéra 
‘fameakiima” whoever the work of my hands changes, the boundaries Z fzed removes, 
ete. ‘The same evil invocation occurs in the Bronze Ins., but with ésurit instead. 
‘The root-meaning of the word is “enclosure,” “bound” in general, and then 
‘more specifically, perhaps, “ wall,” Lyon, “Mauer.” Of. the phrase, VR. 65, 1, 
7, where Nabonidus calls himself the “mugsir (u)sgurati bitdtildni” the one who 
Ault (enclosed) the walls of the temples. 

niklaté.—PL from nikiltu cunning, craft, 9D}; ef. Heb. 99). Cf. with 
this line, and particularly for the restoration of raba niklaté, Sang. Cyl. 47, 
a ina Kibit gar apsé bél niméki takimta zunnuntima mal4 niklaté” which by order 
of the king of the abys, the lord of wisdom, was made full of decision (v. “ Proleg.” 
¥.78). Here we have mal corresponding to the supplied “rabii,” and, at the 
same time confirmation of the correctness of the reading nik-la-ti. 

fuNa-nir.—With this reading one great dificulty of this inscription is re- 
moved. We have now the mumber of gods, seven, as is to be expected, and the 
‘unknown god (see No. a) of Rawl. disappears. It is another reading for the more 
‘commonly occurring appellative of the god Sin, viz., Nannaru, ¢. g., VR. 64,1, 
17; in the bilingual hymn in IV R. 9, ete., where it stands as an attribute of the 
god Sin, Here it stands alone for Sin, Sm. As. 198, 8: “lu Sin na-auenir tamé 
uingiti” Lenorm. “Lettres Assyr.,” Tom. IT., p. 128, we read the same word as 
in No. 6. 
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8. mubtésir.—im, from root Wy tobe straight, mm, rule 

mélulta.—Fem, from root 9573; mélultu decision, command; ef. Heb. 
‘Sox to epeak. See also the same word I R. 7, IX. D., where Schrader reads 
ménarti; Sayce, mélulti, but derives from SN. 

ri!imat.—For this writing of the sign ri’mu see Asum., I., 87, where 
‘both forms, given in No. o, are found. 

4. Sdpirdti—See corrections and of. Asum.,T.,42, . . . . ana péli 
duknuié u Sapfri aggit umiirdnj,” also 1.14 of Mon. below. Root YF to send, 
dispatch, 11. rue. Sipirdtu here means “rule”* and the whole phrase seems 
to be best translated as I have given it. ‘This translation rests upon a different 
reading from that in the text, viz., upon the reading mub-bur (instead of u 
nap-bar) which seemed to me, when I copied it, the more natural decfpherment 
of the remaining traces of the broken sign. ‘The whole passage is exceedingly 
Aifeult; and as the reading of the above sign is doubtful, I avoid further com- 
ment. Sayce’s translation, “ who extend lordship over multitudes and union, the 
Slory of my fame, empire, and all princes mightily have they made for me,” 
seems to miss the senso entirely, and to overlook the derivation of the words as 
well as the grammatical construction. 

5. Sulmfanu-atarédu—This reading rests on the writing of the name 
found in the Babylonian chronicle given by Mr. Pinches, PSBA. ’84, 198, where 
the successor of Tiglath-pileser is given as Sul-man-aiarid. See for detailed 
Aiscussion Prof. Schrader’s article in ZKF., II. Ba., 197 sqq., also ZA., Bd. I., p. 
126 seq. ‘The writing here is defective, probably owing to the scribe. ‘The sign 
“di” = Sulmu, Sb. 188 (Del. ALs,), is here omitted; the full reading is found in 
Lay., 12:1, ete. 

6. murtédd—Part. n, from root (77), 1 tread, march; 1, go (for one's 
self); rule, govern. A frequent phrase. Cf, Sh. Phul, I R. 82, 28, “murtéda 
alis mata.” 

ba’it—Root AY. 

améru.—Part. 1 “WON see, look. Sayce translates “*ruler’ of roads and lord 
of streets” here, It is simply a poetic use of the word “to see” in the sense of 
surmounting, overcoming. Cf. Khors. 15, where, speaking of the mountains, he 
(Sargon) says, “néribionu . . . upattima émura durogkun” their entrances (or 
fnterior) I opened up and their paths I looked upon (save). Oppert translates mur 
falsely by “movi.” 

7. ingi-si-é—The meaning “tribute,” “present,” ete., seems clear from 
‘the parallel passages, in which mandattu ovcurs with biltu, or madattu = 














“Yor the moaning of faptru, apart from th argument trom contexts, sc0 ASK. pf, Né 
acpare 106 = taro, p. 23,247, See 









ibaué” (from which pila master ofthe house, and lasty VB 8 
‘bore = tharru = apaclu) = ‘led lead guide, 


Br ‘Hemrarca. 


mandantu, from nad4nu to give,e. g-,1. 28, and repeatedly in Tig. I. The 
present phrase “bilti i igisé” occurs also in Salm. Ob. 106, where Salmaneser 
reports having received from twenty-four kings of the land of Tabali igisunu. 
In the inscription of Sh. Phul, I B, 82, 87, we have, “‘Salmaneser . . . mir 
‘AsGrnisirpal mabir bilti u igist 4a kéli# kibrétt” So also Nebuchad., I R. 60, 
85 oqg,, after narrating his capture of prisoners, his reception of gold, silver, 
pearls, palm and cedar wood, the product of mountain and sea, he adds, ‘ipti 
abitti igist Summubu ana . . Babili usérib” a rich gift, a magnifient (lit. pros- 
‘perous, FIDL? thrive, prosper) present...” In the parallel passage, Lay.,12, 8, 
pelow, we have, word for word, the same as here in ines 7 and 8; but there we 
have perhaps “si + di” (seo g,) instead of “igite.” Dr. H. Zimmer, in bis ex- 
cellent work “Babylonische Busspsalmen,” ete., p. 105, 60, in arguing for the 
value pik” for the sign (see i) refers to this passage and also to Mon. 1, 7, viz., 
‘the passage before us, where, he says, 8i{pik] “wohl mu lesen ist.” It will be 
seen by referring to “correction” number 9, that 3i” before it is erased, and, as 
Tremember, quite deeply. That ‘3i” is erased is proof sufficient that no emen- 
dation is here admissible.* 

8 mupattd—Part. m. from NJMD open. Cf. IR, 10, 86, “mupitti durag 
Yadini” opener of the road (through) mountains, Cf. II R. 22, for derivatives. 

tddaté—Pl. from ¢adu way. Syn. of harrinu and girru, according 
to K. 4196 (Prof. Del. Lect., W.S. 85). ‘This word forms its pl. also 448, ©. &- 
of. Sanb. IV. 4, ete. 

ultanapiaka = ustanapSaka (according to the rule of Assyrian pro- 
nuneiation, the sibilant passes over into the liquid 1 before the dentals; of. also 
ribiltu=ribistu heavy rain, deluge; altu for atu = a¥atu = anSatu, 
ete.,ete.). Root py from which we have the adjectives pasku and Supsuku 
steep, difficult, ete. witanapSaka is a Shafel (11) reflexive form with tan,” 
Pres. pl.8 f. ‘To denote it as an ‘‘Itaneal of the Shafel”” is inéxact (of. Pognon, 
“Liinseription de Bay., 204). 

9. ibild.—t. from 5% shake, tremble, From this root also comes the well- 
known alti Singluth, 124, ALss, ‘imtabgu kima bélta.” Of. IM, Jer. rv. 
21+ See, now, Del. Proleg. 7 

10. istamdabu.—iStamdabu = istandabu = istanddabu, from 
root FWY 10 90 about, i, Impf. 8s. Note also the Inf. const, of the same form in 
IR. 46; IV, 69, “ana Sitmur sisé titemdub narkabité” forthe keeping of the horses, 
for the movement of the wagons. From this stem also comes maSdabit, syn. of 
siku. VR8,98t 











“To he noted, however, in this question Is IV R., 8a, where, according to Hommel, ZKP. 
Ba, 1.108, “igi” was originally “igi” (7). 

+8e0 Halevy, ZY. BA. 1209s. 

Tor aso Badge, Haarh, 18, 22, "ed margGte réminis aftamath” pleult mountains tke @ 
seid ull T traversed. 
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12, kan [libbiJ-su.—kfin: st. c. from kamu redness, fdelity. In the 
nse of fixedness, durability, infrequent use, e. g., Neb. Borsip., IR. 61; U1, 21, 
“Kean kussé labfii palé” a stable (stability of throne, long reign. So also IB. 62, 
4,18, in a similar passage, “Kin kussi ti labir palé.” kamu in sense of fidelity 
is of frequent occurrence with libbu heart, (see IR, 8, No. 6, 5); and conse- 
quently I have supplied 1ibbi here, for which the break in the inscription offers 
about sufficient space. Cf. Asarh., I R.47, VI, 2, ‘ilini Situna ina kin ibbi 
Sunn iktdrabd tarrdti'a” the same gods in the Adelity of their heart favor my rule 
(sovereignty); Tig. 1, VIL, 46, “ia ASGr . . . ina utdt kiin libbisi ibjubma 
ana ré'it. .. ibbasu.” Ct. also IR. 8, vi. 4 and 5, with this last, “S!¥2arpa- 
nictum bi-bil ?kucun Wibbi abd u Marduk.” 

12 udda.—Probably 1. form from YY (id) know, recognize, udda 
would then equal the obsolete original *yujadaiva, just as we have in the 
Shafel mm. ukésd = juségi'e from Api (NYY), ima r. (YW) = *jakmi’a 
Re heard, ete, ete. 

upirra.—Seo corrections. Assuming the correctness of my reading, this 
‘would seem to be an irregular 1. form from aparu tocover. ‘The regular form 
would be uppir, like uisib, from aXabu, The form upirra would more 
naturally refer to a root paru (199). Such a root exists with the meaning ‘to 
be strong,” ete., from which we have pfru wild oz, and the fem. partu; but 
‘this meaning does not suit in our passage, though the form could well be com- 
pared with upira, like ukin from kanu ())- In Tig. I. col. 1,21, we read 
{in a similar passage the pl. form of the 1. form from apéru, “aga sira tupirrtté 
ana Sarrdt init Bel rabés tukinas6.” ‘The form, however, does not favor my read- 
ing. Notice, however, here the form étabra for étébiru, Asum. IIT. 27. 

14, Cf, here Asurn. 1,42,‘ . . . . burdini danndté ana péli suknusé w 
Xapiri agei8 umtirani”” mighty mountains to overcome, to subject and to subdue, he 
sternly commanded me. 

ageis.—Adverb, from a root 33N be roe, angry. 

umi’iranni—m. from 3Nb 8 8. m. 

16. asibi.—From (73W) Saba oppress, attack, overcome, 

asibi = astibl = abtibi—t Prt 1s. ‘The regular form would be 
aitabi, the vowel of the second syl. due to the nal long “1” and the loss of the 
reflexive “t.” This, however, uncommon. 

‘situ —This word occurs in the singular in Col. 1,11. 25,84,48, The plural 
cours twice in lines 68 and 64 of Col. 11.,and in both as asitaté, Another 
form is found in Asurnar, the sing., as isitu (var. a), Col. 1,90 (isft8, ie 
Genitive), and the pl.,as isitati, 1109. ‘The reading a-sa-ia-té, IR. 14,27, 
points to a long vowel in the second syllable, ‘That the meaning “ pillar,” “col- 
‘umn is approximately correct is not only clear from the context, but also from 
‘the passage in Tig. I. above, where the a-sa-ia-te of the great wall was built 
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of brick. Is the representation on the bronze gates of Balawat, wherein appear 
to be four upright posts, apparently quite a good deal larger, or at least as high, 
sa middle-sized man, upon which is represented ten heads, four to be seen on 
‘the two outside ones and one on each of the two in the middle (according to my 
own drawing), not instruotive here?* ‘These posts could easily be covered with 
the skins, as in the inscriptions it is narrated, and by the insertion of spikes the 
heads could be fastened on. Close to this representation on the bronze gates 
4s another gibbeted with outstretched legs upon a slender pole (probably the 
“zakpu”); the hands and feet lie at the bottom. Asumazirpal, I., 89, tells us 
‘hat, having built an “asitu,” he flayed the insurrectionists and covered it with 
their skins ; some he walled within it, some upon it he gibbeted, and with others 
(ine zikfpé) on gibbets (spikes) he surrounded the asitu. These large posts, 
together with the heads, seem to me to be the asitaté, the single spike-like 
stake on which the accompanying figure is gibbeted to the zekpu, and the board- 
like stick upon which victims were impaled with the head bent forward and the 
hands hanging down, the body being perforated from the abdomen, representa- 
tions of which are to be seen in the British Museum, appears to me to be the 
ga¥iSu upon which the corpses were bung. Of. V R. 9, 128, pagrint ina gat 
alul;” algo V BR.11.8. In view of this representation, as well as the passages 
referred to, and others similar, where it is specifically said, “I hung their corpses, 
‘upon gaitsé, Dr. Haupt’s rendering of ga¥t¥a as “boat-hook” does not appear 
to me tenable. 

11. batdlu young man.—For the ideog. see VR. 42, 55, ¢, , where 14” is 
to be restored. 

bataltu—The fem. of batdlu, See line 56 of the same page, also line 61. 
ct. Heb. MEAN. 

makliitu—From a root [Y9p to burn, with prefixed 1) 

usbakdni—Derivation uncertain. Schrader refers to D3. 

18. gimdat—Fem. const, from simittu = gimidtu = span; from 
gamidu to span together. ‘The sign is = gamfdu (ASKT. 745), also = sar- 
du, Cf. Sanh. v. 80, sindusu, and for the same writing as here, Asurn. 111. 
21, and also Sanb. Tayl. vi. 60, for the derivative nagmadu, In II R.27, 24, 
a,b, we have “samadu Sa narkabte.” Of. for the signs TS.IS the parallel II, 
102, “ simdat nfrigunu,” also Asum. 1, 86. 

39. attumus.—Pinches and others read attusir. But see the readings 
at-tum-Sa, I'R. 25,101; 26, 109; 22,91. In the latter at-tu(var. tum)-Ba. 
‘Better derived from WON to break up. Of. Heb. witgh evening. 

¥6lat point, op—Here st. fr. 861tu, FON, with prefixed wy. 


patri—Gen. fr. pagru dagger. “ROD split, open. 
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Sakna.—Perm. 1. 1,$pl,fr. takdnu, 

agullat.—The sign given No. is probably an ideog. for aggulatu. Of. 
‘m1, 42, where aggulat is phonetically written. As (see k.) 3a = Siknu and (see 1.) 
gul = 8? 888, abitu destroy, the two together could well mean ‘instrument 
of destruction.” 

20. aktérib—Impf. 1.1.8. from karabu approach, with change of the 
reflexive “t” into “4 (1. e. resp. [and t9) after the 5. 

21, namurrat.—st. ¢, from namdrratu, from stem 19) to be bright, 
Brilliant, Of this, however, I am not certain. We find the waiting, Bal. Gates, 
Col. 111.,1.8, na-am(var. nam)ru-rat, which can be most readily traced to the 
‘stom "19 to be bitter, as the stat. o. from namrurtu. In II R.85,5,nam-ri- 
An-ru = Sa-ra-ru from Wp) tobe elear, right, shine, 

22, pulhi—Pl. from pulbu fear, from a root MOB to be afraid 

28, urdiini—Impf.1. from 7) aradu. Of. Hed. 7). 

25. limitu.—f199 surround. a 

27. tanittu = tanidtu excellonc, loftiness, from nada to be great, high, 
majestic, From a root IX}. The sameas tanattu. 

38, wBALik 0. from FON go ; HE. Teaused to 90. 

44, “irti—Gen.s.fr. irtu breast. JAN to go against, Of mabru front, 
from mabiru to advance, meet. 

40, hirisé—Gon. of birtgu ditch, from baragu diz, eto. 

uSaznin—Im. from zaninu rain, 01. cause to rain, pour ou. 

49, narbut.—From 7139 to be great, greatness in the sense of majesty. 
Cf. IL R. 65, 1, Rev. 50, a, where we find “ta-na-ti mit Amir lidlulu.” Cf. IV. 
61, No. 1, 89, “narbika lilid-lu-la) kal dadme” may all lands be subject to this 
greatness. IV R. 66, 61, a,f, “ludlul nirbike Intta‘id ildtka ni8é ali'ia lisépa 
Kurdika may he be subject to thy greatness, may he exalt thy divinity, may the 
people of my city cause thy strength (bravery) to shine, ete. Cf. Zimmern “Buss- 
Ps.” 97, and Haupt, ASKT., p. 121, Riickseite, |. 2, “ narbi tanfttika nifu lidlula.” 

50. ilkakat.—Perhaps a Pilel form fr. alaku. Note also the form “alka- 
kétu,” Neb. Bors. 1. 4. Cf. also the forms urnintu, irnintu, from a root 

yurnatu = kiséu from a root (YD to be strong. 

61. usésiz.—m. 1p.s.of naziizu (fd) pu, place, from which stem man- 
nazu place 

€tébir-—n from sbéru to cross over, Of. Heb. IDy. Note the writings 
« g-té-ib-bi-ra,” Sarg. Cyl. 11; cf. Beh. 85, and also “é-tab-ru,”” Asurn. 111. 27, 
cand the 1m. form u-46-bi-ra,” Sanh. Tayl rv. 82. 

Con. 1. 

2, uparrir.—m. 1s, from a root 779 to break. Heb. 95. 

7. mévéri8,—Adverd formed from the noun mé5éru, from the root yy 
to be straight, right. Of. Asurn, 1. 22, “Sarru $a ina tukulti ASuru Sama... 
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métérit ittalakuma ;” see also 11. 128, Noto also the form “‘iterta,” Neb. 1, 
TV. 195 1.45, ete. Bors. 1. 14, 

4a] ti8.—Likewise adverb from a root YW plunder, carry off. 

16. matak.—8t.c. from masku skin, hide. 

tab¥é.—Gen. from tabiu. Of. the Heb. win “iy and see Prof. Fried. 
Delitasch in Baer-Del. “ Ezechiel,” p. xvii, and Del. “Proleg.” Note also the 
‘writing Asurn. 1. 64. 

21. titmuri—Gen. from sitmuru boisterous, raging. An 1, form from 
a root "WOW to be Boisterous, 

28. Tho sign “45” $0 68 = &du IV R. 19, 46/47 (AL.® 54) = Gitin. Note 
also K. 4604, or VR. 12, 81, where it = pi-du(a). 

2%, Fattivamma, Le, Sattitdma.—The adverb satis from sattu 
Kantu year, with afixed “ma,” which has a generalizing force, Also written 
“Yattitam,” 

25, x—Be* 

81. attabalkat.—avs, Impf. 1 s.from the quadriliteral stem 993 rend 
in pieces, go forward, pass over, aso revolt 

88. ibbalkit.—rv. from same. 

84, ad di.—Impt, 1.1 8. from 77} (nadd) drow, to lay, ete. 

87. ina targi—A compound prepositional phrase = at the time of, also 
when. “‘targu,” trom “tarfign” to put or place straight, direct. More strictly 
speaking, it would seem as if “during the reign of (Haupt, Nachrichten v. 
‘Kon. Gesellschatt,” ete., 88, No. 4, . 95) were more exact. ‘The sign employed 
(No. n) is the equivalent of “illu” Zord, S® 180, of “malku” prince, IX R. 26, 
16, ¢, of “Sarra” V R. 16, 7a, and of “ tarigu,” VR. 81, 64, ¢. (Note the reading 
in 1 68, “it-ta-in-ravag.”) See ZKF. 11.106. 

40. lubulti = lubusti—Like “ribiltw” for “ribigtu,” ete, From a 
root Wi clothe. “Iubulti birmé” = woven stuff, better than variegated stuf 
(cloth) 08 T have translated 1,“ burrumu” = weave. 














of thee signs T do not know; but vo be noted is IIR. 6, 6, 
follows that this sign = “iméra" (et. Aram. W1iM trail pedestal of acatwmn).” In thi lst we 
Ihave given the diferent part of a vessel —" 
ite” (f. Aram. XpWAD), and then “mera,” foliowod by “marker, 
‘Tho sign “b8" could mean large or Antdhed, according to ASKT. 1,19 and 37 resp. (Cf. Alen, 
‘R.No.0,47,—where “im@ru" accompanies “cused” teat throne) THe 
‘words "imért GlippI™ moan literally ass of the ship. So alao Del. aaryr. Btud. Conneotod with 
‘the fact that the assis proverbially the beast of burden, and toa tho sign Se also used ws a dotor- 
Imnative before the words for horse, ox, es, may it not be possible that ths combination, 
XX4-B0 may mean fntded (or wrought) prowe for such galleyt as are represented on the bes: 
‘elles in the north-east corner of the Aseyrian Department in the Louvre? ‘The prows of these 
‘yessels are surmounted by the gure ofa horse's bead, upon whieh, together with an upright in 
‘the stern of the vessel, part of the ship's burden of logs ls transported, wale the remainder ie 
towed behind. If this be to, the upright and horlzontal wedges of the sign corrections No. 
would ten be the usual "me" = 160, 
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Kit Tinen, Cf. Arab, “Iutun”? and for the reading of the ideog. see 
IER. 44, 7, g,b, ete. 

50. mundabhisé = mumdabbigé = muntahbigé.—t 
YIN strike, beat, eto. 

51. Sa-ga—I have not ventured ona reading. ‘Though in view of VB. 11, 
88, 89, a,b,c, it would seem as if “ma-ak-ku-1i” were at least a possible reading. 
‘The last sign, however, in V R., as also in AL.* 127, 8b, is so uncertain as to 
Jeave us in doubt here. ‘The oft-repeated “ buidiunu iellasuna namkurfuna” in 
1, would seem to favor the reading “makkuru.” In Col. v. 62 and 61, 
however, we find “‘marsitunn” instead of “nemkurfunu.”” The passage, Tig. 2. 
80, “rukké éri, v. nirmak siparriittiilénigunu burigi kespi” and then the ap- 
positional or explanatory phrase with the verb  aiti"* “ dumuk namkurrifunn,” 
‘Would seem to point to a greater value ascribed to the “namkurri” than to the 
“¥allasunu butasuna,” to which is added the verb “ uiésa.”” For a discussion of 
‘the ideog. “SA-GA.” see ZKF. 11. 808, 4, where the author thinks that, if any 
‘ranseription be admissible, it is that of “makkkuru,” reading ‘“makkura” in 
‘V R.11, without any doubt, 

55. KisSti.—From a root WW to be strong, from which we have the 
refluplicated adjective “katkatu t very strong, ike *dandinu.”” 

60. urninti:—From a root PANE to be powerful. “umnita” is a synonym 
‘of kisiu,” fr. the above root. 

69. Sadé.—Gen, of “Yada” mountain, from a root FTW , which VR. 28, 
+82, g,h, apparently gives as a syn. of “ gablu” and “aka” high. Hlalévy, ZKP. 
‘Ba. 1, 806, would compare with the Aram. NW throw, projet, i. e., legthwise, 
Seo Fried. Del, “Hebrew Language,” and “Proleg.” 

7. KI-LAL.—The reading I do not know; but the meaning “weight” 
‘seems certain. In IR. 25, 66, we read “unde ékalléu (note the reading as 
confirming correction) madété ia Ki-Lal 1& sub-ta-ab;” 1.76 the same. In K. 
117, 10, we read “5 mana 0 siklu burg KE-LALinnn” = jive mana and fifty 
shekels their weight. “Lal” (se¢ q) alone = “takéla” weigh, S> 145; but whether 
‘the ideog, “ Ki-Lal” (see 1) is to be explained by the same root I do not know. 

77. urbate.—V R. 47, 1.60, gives “urbetu” = “urbanu,” with which cf. 
the Chaldee NPI NE (and Syr. HSi) witdow, rush, as distinguished from Nap 
hart reed.” 

ittabkd.—t, pl.8. m. fom“ abaku” fo turn (7}DN2) 

SI. nakanti.g— = “nakamtu” from a root O33 to heap wp, pl nekam- 
aa” 


Part, pl. fr. 














Wed up, gathered topdher, es smaller, more precious articles could 
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86, ikabasuni—tiksha” x. pres. pl. fr. NOD speak, eat, ete. 

99. barpalu—Derivation unknown, ‘The meaning of this word, as welt 
as of “‘imis,” I have conjectured from the context. They appear to me to stand 
{n the same construction, and certainly the meaning attached gives at least sense. 

100. imi g.--Seems to be a st. con. from a noun ‘imgu,” ‘The reading “im- 
fggir”” (Schrader) seems very doubtful. 

Sé-Tar—I have thought may equal “‘Surubu,” and “Naprara” I have 
referred to “partra™ break, ete, from which could come the idea of confusion, 
commotion. 








“Might be 11. from a root w= “ urappitu.”” 
—Seems to me tack. See Zimmeru “Bab. Buss.” for stem “daparu”” 
which probably means “turn,” ete. 

‘These last notes on 99 and 100 I have given only to explain the ideas which 
govern my translation of these difficult lines. 





+ Of. “napharu” fr. IND, “nalbaky,” fr. 739, ete, ete. 
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TIKKUN SOPHERIM, 
By Rey. Ouver TURNBULL CRANE, 
Princoton, Now Jersey. 


‘There axe various passages in the present Massoretic text of the Hebrew 
Bible which in the past have frequently been charged as willful alterations made 
by Jewish soribes in what may be called the true original text, ‘These changes, it 
{is contended, were intentionally made, in conformity with the traditional decrees 
of the ancient soribes, transmitted from generation to generation, for the purpose 
‘of removing certain objectionable anthropomorphic characteristics attributed to 
‘the person of Yahweh, which were shocking to the reverential spirit of a pious 
Israelite, and inconsistent with his exalted conception of the dignity, character 
and attributes of the deity ; or, in other words, there were expressions in the true 
original tect which the seribes deemed had a tendency to degrade or detract from 
the holy and supreme attributes of Yahweh. ‘These, under the pious sanction of 
tuaditiG,, they deliberately altered, s0 as to bring the words of the Book into con- 
formity with their religious ideas. Whether this indictment is sustained by the 
evidence is a question for students of biblical criticism to decide. Itis the inten- 
tion of this article simply to specify the particular passages thus atraigned, being 
prompted by the conviction that this specific branch of textual criticism has been 
hitherto unwarrantably neglected. 

‘The emendations above referred to have, in Rabbinical lore, received the 
ame of “Tikkun Sopherim” (DDI PN correetions of the sores) and are 
igateen in number, confined to no individhal book or portion of the Old ‘Testa 
ment, but occurring promiscuously throughout the whole body of the canon. 
‘Their complete enumeration is found carefully preserved among the compilations 
of the Massorak Magna and the Octiah W-Ochiah (DN) TPN), or alphabetic 
lists of Massoretic comments or notes. Mention is also frequently made of them 
{in the numerous writings of the Rabbins, with, however, an apparent apologetic 
tone, or with a somewhat labored and almost superstitious attempt at their justi- 
fication. ‘This defensive position, during the middle ages, was in no small degree 
Aemanded by the writings of the eelebrated Spanish orientalist, Raymond Martin’ 
(1220-1287), who directly and publicly charged these emendations upon the He- 
brew seribes as “willful corruptions and perversions introduced by them into the 
sacred text.”” As a fair illustration of the character and weight of these apolo- 
geties, we may cite the introduction to the Bomberg Rabbinical Bible of 1528, 
itten by the eminent Jewish scholar, Jacob ben Chajim, of whom it may be 


7 Autborof awork entitled Pupto Pde Chrstianae, published {a 278, ta which he shows great 
Axnowledge and famillarity with the writings and opinfons of the Jews, and combats thera with 
‘eon arguments drawa from the works of thelr own Rabbine 
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‘truthfully said that, as an authority in Hebrew tradition and lore, he had no su- 
perlor. A Drlef quotation must suffice. In refutation of the charge he says: 
‘Dhus it is that they (i. the Sopherim) made no willful changes. But if they 
({.¢,, those making the charge) will persist in it in spite of what the Ga’on (i.e, 
Rabbi Nathan Ben Jachiel, 10801108, author of the celebrated lexicon Aruch 
WY), of blessed memory, says, we can repel them with the power of the anga- 
‘ment as follows: Can any man believe that, if one intends to make willful altera- 
tions and changes, he would say, See what willful changes I have made, especially 
fn the Prophets? Yet wo find the Massorah declares, In five passages the Waw 
(0) has been removed by the seribes (DUADID NY) ete. Again, eighteen words 
are emendations of the scribes (Q™5)D TPN), ete. Now, if they had intended 
to make willful changes, they would surely not have proclaimed what they have 
‘changed and said, ‘eighteen words are Tikkun Sopherim as given in the Mechil- 
tha’ (NM"D19 @ Midrashic exposition of Exod. x1.-xxxv. 8, composed in the 
first century A. D.). Moreover, the Sopherim made no changes or corrections; 
they only submitted that the text ought originally to have been so and so, but is 
veiled in other expressions, out of respect to the Sfechina, as you will find out by 
examining the subject. The same is the case with the Qrri and K*thibh (9D 
INDY: they (1. e. the Sopherim) point out what they have altered, if peradven- 
‘ture you choose to characterize them as alterations. We, of the class of believers, 
however, believe that they all are a law of Moses from Sinal (i.e. the original 
readings) including the emendations of the seribes (QMDID p\p'N). But 
even if you still insist that the Sopherim dia make alterations (DID pM), 
‘he alterations in question neither raise nor lower the points upon which the her- 
ties rest. Consult also tbe work done for Ptolemy, the king (i.e, The Septua- 
‘gint) and you will see that in the thirteen instances where they made changes, 
‘hey state the reason why they have made these alterations, and what these altera- 
tions are, in what they di for him. In conclusion, the hereties can have nothing 
to say in this matter” (Dr Ginsburg’s translation, 1867). 

For an exposition of the views heretofore commonly entertained by the 
Christian (as distinguished from the Jewish) critics on these matters, perhaps no 
abler exponent can be found than Johanne Leusden (1624-99) whose utterances 
‘in reference to the subject in question, have been, more than once, cited as of 
no little authority. We will therefore quote from his Pailolagus Hebracus (third 
‘ed. 1686). In vol. I. under the section headed, De Ordinatione Scribarum, page 
270, atter having given a full lst of the Tikkun Sophérim, he continues: “Occa- 
sione horum locoram quaeritur, An ex hac correctione Seribarum in octodecim 
iis locis non sequatur corruptio Textus Hebraici ? 

‘ Respondeo. Galatinus! ii. I. cap. 8. probaturus Seribas multa in 8. Seript- 


3 Peter Galatin, a learned Franclsoan monk, who lived early in the 10th eontury and wrote a 
treatise entitled “De Arcanis Catholloue Veritain” A work of great merit and often since 
‘quoted. Tt ls hostile to Rabbinical views on the questionsin dispute. Buxtorfsucolnetly states 
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Jura depravasee, utitur argumento desumpto ab octodecim vocibus, quae vocantur 
DIBID NPN corectio Scriberum. Non quidem valt Judacos depravasse Tex- 
tus illo malo animo, sed propter rationes probabiles, et addit has depravationes 
esse restituendas ex Talmude Judaico: nam credit ea loca liter clim fuisse 
Jecta quam jam legunter. Sed falsa est haec Galatini assertio: nunquam 8. 
Scriptura a Judaels dati operd cocrupta est. Obstat enim specialis Judaeoraum 
reverentia sive potius superstitio erga S. Scripturam, quam Philo Judaeus pro- 
‘bat cum ait: Quenlibet Judaewm potius centies ese morituriem, quam wt pateretur 
Legem in atiquo mari. Sed instabit forte nonnemo. Octodecim vooes vocantur 
Correctio Seribarum: ergo Seribae videntur quaedam loca mutasse, quae antea 
erant depravatae. 

“Respondeo(I) Si per Scribas intelligantur Ezras et Viti Synagogue magnae, 
tum dicendum est illos 8. Seripturam in octodecim illis locis non depravasse, sed 
femendasse, et antiquam lectionem restituisse. Multi non sine ratione per 
DPI Seritas inteligunt Ezram et Viros Synagogue magnae; et non sine 
ratione: nam Numer. 1. 15, Masora pro DMEND YPN Ordinatio Seribarum 
expresse dit NU) PM Correctio Hrrae. (2) Si per Serias inteligantar Mas- 
orethae post-talmndici, tum responderi potest illos testari non quid re vera fac- 
‘tum si, sed quid factum esse Hebraeorum Rabbini tradunt. (8) Mihi verosimile 
videtur per Seribas esse intelligendos ipsos Auctores librorum, scl. Mosen et 
Prophetas, qui sic seripserunt, prout hodie seriptum est: veruim Sapientes He- 
Draeorum viderunt inconvenientiam quandam in ilis loeis, ideoque judicarunt 
‘Primos Auctores propter antecedentia et consequentia aliter logui et scribere 
Aebuisse; sed maluisse ita seribere, prout hodie seriptum est. Hane sententiam 
‘approbat S. Jarebi in Comment. ad Geneseos Caput 18, ubi ait:—3\N99 19 AT 
seribendum ipsi (Mosi) erat, Dominus stabat. Jarchi non asserit Mosen aliter 
seripsisse quam jam in Textu invenitar; sed judicat Mosen aliter debuisse vel 
‘potius potuisse seribere. Sapientes ergo Hebraccrum observarunt honorem Dei 
sive cobaerentiam Textus aliter quidem requirere; sed quia Seribae, hoc est, 
Anctores Iibrorum ita seripserunt, ideo momuerunt talem lectionem esse retinen- 
dam ; et propterea dixerunt, Scribarum est ordinatio, sive ipsi Auctares ita ordi- 
narunt. In hane sententiam etiam inclinat Baxtorsius apud Glassium pag. 87.” 

‘This, it will be noticed, is substantially the ples of the scribes, only perhaps 
‘more perspicuously stated. And such practically for the most part remains to 
this day the argument (i.e. as far as any advance based upon thorough critical 
investigation is concerned), adduced by the very few critics who have at all 
siven their attention to this question. 

‘As one of the many preliminary researches, necessary to a thorough sifting 
and proving of the Massoretic text, and as a further incentive to the study of the 
whole subject of Lower Criticism, as it is related to the Hebrew Scriptures, it 


‘he argumentative postion of De Arcanie when be says “Galatinus 1. I. cap. 8, alt oo ieta 
DBID pin aSerbisfutese commecea ex Commer.” Lex. Rad. [pN- 
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cannot but result in good to give a list of these disputed passages, though they 
be only accompanied with the briefest of critical comments. Meanwhile leaving 
to others, better fitted to undertake the laborious, though far more important task 
of exhaustively inquiring into and passing final judgment upon the whole matter, 
‘which, though hitherto to a large extent overlooked, is now too important to be 
superficially treated or longer ignored, we proceed to present these emendations, 
in the order in which they occur in the Hebrew Bible, designating for conven 
fence, the, what may be called, true original text, with the letter 5 as an abbrevia- 
tion of the word 37)9 , and the presont Massoretic text, with the letter 7) as an 
abbreviation of the phrase DMDID YPN. and withal with a fxed purpose of 
confining the accompanying remarks and critical comments to as brief a compass 
as the requirements of each case will allow. 

I. First in regular order then we take up Genesis xvrst. 22, 

(2). “And the men turned from thence, and went toward Sodom: but Yah- 
Weh still remained standing before Abraham (BF73N 1309 WY Wy MA.” 

(A). “And the men turned from thence, and went toward Sodom : but Abra- 
‘ham still remained standing before Yahweh (TIA? 1359 WY WY OAAINY.” 

It is absolutely necessary that the context should be carefully studied, not, 
only in connection with the above passage, but also with all others that may here- 
After be quoted. Indeed in this particular instance, the force of the immediate 
context has such weight, as to almost irresistibly impel one to the conviction of 
the probability and reasonableness of the reading in 5, and so violent (if the 
‘expression be permitted) is the rupture in the logical continuity of thought in 
‘hat almost any unprejudiced reader is constrained to pause after finishing it, and 
go over ita second time, impressed with the idea that he could not have read it 
aright. But mere probability, however reasonable, it must be allowed, unsup- 
ported by extraneous evidence of authenticity, will not warrant the adoption of 
2, in any case, as the true text. To the question, whether there is sufficient 
‘circumstantial and corroborative testimony, we shall have something to say here- 
after. For the present let us see what a few of the critics have to say ad hoe. 

Leusden in Philologus Hebraeus (8d ed. Vol.I. page 269) says: “Gen. xvi. 22, 
“Ubi Abraham dicitur steisse coram JEHOVAH, Judae putant magis ad honorem 
Dei esse, si serintum fuisset, et JEHOVAH stabat coram Abrahamo. Masora parva 
annotat esse DMDYD YPN JDM" oxtodzcim wooes, quae vocantur Ordinatio 
Scribarum, Seribae cogitarunt: fotasse homines quidam hune Textum poste- 
riori modo legent, eamque depravabunt : ideo ordinarant, ut omnes versum illum 
legerent, sicuti scriptus est, etiamsi Textus verba aliquid gloriae divinae videan- 
tur detrahere.” 

Dr. C. C.H, Wright, in his work entitled, “The Book of Genesis in Hebrew 
(London, 1859), has the following: “This is one of the eighteen passages marked 
in the Massora as DDD PPA. In these passages the Massorites thought 
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‘that there was something derogatory to the glory of God; e. gin the passage 
under consideration they thought it would have been better expressed, —Jeho- 
Yah stood yet before Abraham; but lest it should be read in that way, they have 
noted that the reading in the text is the trae one” (page 60). 

‘Dr. Wright, it will be seen, has followed Leusien, as to argument, very 
closely, even to the verge of being illogical; for how is to be reconciled the state- 
ment, “In these passages [I €, as they now read] the Massorites thought that 
thore was something derogatory to the glory of God,” and the wards of Jacob ben 
Chaim as quoted above, viz, that the text ought originally to have been s0 and 
40, but is veiled in other expressions, out of respect to the Shechina”? One can 
hardly credit the scribes with employing such contradictory lines of defense, 
though Leusden does charge them with declaring for the integrity of the present 
text“ etiamnsi Textus verba aliquid gloriae divinae videantur detrahere.” Tt would 
seem as if these critics had not materially strengthened the position of the Rabbins. 

‘Far more frankand consistent, however, is the modern Jewish opinion on this 
subject, as expressed in the valuable commentary, ‘The Scriptures, Hebrew and 
English,” by De Sola, Lindenthal and Raphall, published at London, 1864, where 
in Vol L, page 98, referring to this passage we read : Rashi remarks that ac- 
‘cording to the context it should have been, the Lord yet stood before Abraham, but 
the Massorites have altered it to the present reading. ‘The reason seems to be 
that the expression to stand before another implies, in scriptural language, a state 
of inferiority and homage.” ‘The honest candor and almost anti-Jewish tone so 
prominent in the above comment, and considering the eminent source from which 
it springs, adds greatly to its intrinsic value, and contributes no little eapport to 
‘the position taken by Bleek in his “Introduction to the Old Testament” (24 ed., 
translated by Venables) Vol. IL, page 459, where treating af the whole subject 
of the “ Tikkun Sopherim,” he, speciScally referring to this passage, says, “The 
‘words, Abraham stood yet before Jehovah ” (Gen. xva. 22), are a correcta seriba- 
‘rum for, Jehovah stood yet before Abraham. I consider that it is very probable 
that the later is the original reading, for this mode of expression is better suited 
to the context. ‘They were induced to make the alteration, because it was con- 
sidered unseemly to say, that Jehorah stood before Abraham, this phraseology 
often being made use of to point out a relation of dependence.”” 

‘The nature and scope of this article do not admit of further comment on this 
verse; indeed the limits of our alloted space will hereafter compel us to confine 
ourselves to little more than the bare enumeration of the remaining passages of 
the list. 

TL. Numbers x. 15. 

(D). And if thus thon art about to deal with me, then slay me, I pray thee, 
at once, if Ihave found favor in thy eyes: that I may not see thy evil, (HAYI)” 
ie. the punishment wherewith thou wilt visit Israel. 
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(M). “And if thus thou art about to desl with me, then slay me, I pray thee, 
at once, if Thave found favor in thy eyes: that I may not see my evil (Y79).” 

‘The reason for this emendation (if it be one) is very readily apparent, for > 
‘was possibly liable to be construed as ascribing “evil” (7779) to Yahweh; the 
removing, therefore, of this possibility would be forsooth a most suficient justi 
cation in the eyes of the seribes for the correction. 

Its necessary here to ada, that besides the readingin 5 given above, there is 
fa second form of the last word handed down by the Massorites, viz., DY" 
‘malum ipsorum, and what is remarkable, one of the ‘Targums Jerusalem) corrobo- 
rates this tradition; for, among its preserved fragments, we find the Inst clause 
rendered thus: “JOY PINW"DD HAN NOY “that may not see the evil of 
‘hem who are thy people.” 

If now this latter text (MY) be adopted as the more probable original 
form of , then there would seem to be some justification for the conservative 
argument adduced by Leusden and quoted above (see page 285 commencing with 
@) Mihi verosimile videtur, ete,” through to the end of the extract); for there 
‘would then be no apparent reason which could lead the scribe to substitute 
another reading for the one already existing, as it would obviously be already the 
‘most. natural mode of expressing the idea which the tenor of the context logie- 
ally demands, and that, too, without having any features which could possibly be 
concelved of as derogatory to the Deity. But if on the other hand, we take the 
former reading ("JAY tobe the correct recension, then there aries an inevit- 
able presumption, more or less conclusive, that the emendation dia originate as 
‘charged, because of the cogeney of the evident motive in the case, ‘To which text, 
‘the final preference ought to be given is a question to be decided solely by a pre- 
ponderance of evidence, based upon a thorough critical investigation, and such 
‘we cannot here enter upon. 

IL and IV. Num. xm 12. 

(9). “Tet her not, I pray, be as the dead, through whose proceeding from the 
womb of our own mother (})29N), the half of our own flesh (12/3) would thus be 
consumed.” 

(h). “Let her not, I pray, be as the dead born child, which when it eomes out 
of its mother's (}NX) womb, has half of its flesh (J>Y/9) eonsumed.” 

Here it will be noticed are two Tikkun Sopherim, the causes for which are 
not very apparent. Possibly the motive might have been, that by 3 a reflection 
seemed somehow to be cast upon the mother of Moses. At any rate it seems 
Aificult to conceive how anything stated in 5 could possibly, by the most fer- 
tile imagination, yea, even that of a Hebrew scribe, be considered as expressing 
‘or implying disrespect to Yahweh. 

‘YV. 1 Sam, m1. 18. 
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(>). “And I tell him that I will judge his house forever, for the iniquity 
‘which he knew, for his sons eursed me (%), and be rebuked them not.” 

(F). “And F tell him that I will judge his house forever, for the iniquity 
‘which he knew, for his sons did bring a curse upon themselves (D/79), and he 
rebuked them not.” 

‘The Septuagint renders this clause as follows:—rs xemsayeivrey Qed of ie 
bros which significantly corroborates 5 , if it does not, in fact, lend weight to the 
view that the original reading was QY7ION (Get) rather than *. But at all 
‘events, the idea is identically the same, 2s Buxtorf indicates when he says, % 
‘iii, sel. Deo.” The motive underlying the emendation in this case is obvious 
enough. It was too offensive to believe that the sons of Eli could openly blas- 
‘pheme God, and Eli be cognizant of it, and yet not reprimand them. 

‘The text, as it now stands, in J). confessedly presents many difficulties to a 
lucid interpretation; this fact conjoined with the above evidence strongly leads to 
‘he conclusion that it has undergone a corruption? 

VI 2Sam. xv. 12. 

(2). “Perhaps Yahweh will behold with his eye (1)43/3), and Yahweh will 
Tequite me good instead of his cursing this day.” 

(7). “Perhaps Yahweh will look on my eye (*3'J/9), and will requite me 
‘good instead of his cursing this day.” 

‘There is great doubt and uncertainty as to the correct reading in this verse, 
the Massortes, for once, being far less explicit than we could wish that they had 
been. The above recension has been adopted, as, on the whole, the more proba- 
ble one; though it must be confessed, not without considerable doubt as to its 
‘correctness. Perhaps we cannot more clearly show the confusion which rests on 
‘his matter, than by quoting from Buxtorf, “Hune locum Massora utroque 1000 
‘adducit: recensetur quoque in libro Tanchuma, in Parascha Beschallach in Bxo- 
ot sed in qua voce IN consstat, non explicant. Commentatores hic quoque 
nullius 17] meminerunt, cum alias R. Solomon et B. David loca iste adducere 
cet explicare soleant. Pro 9)75 , ut Massora ponit, in textu seriptum est 9°), 
‘quod interpretes dicunt esse idem quod "9Y73 affictionem imeam, sed legitur 
YY ocuken mewn, id est, lachrymas oculorum meorum.” 

‘The form }'Y3 found in 5, undoubtedly might be open to the imputation 
of conveying anthropomorphic ideas of Yahweh, and hence would of course be 
‘objectionable to the scribes; but what should induce the alteration of 99))73 my 


Lex. Red, jp 
1 Of. Lange-Schaff Com, vol. on Samuel, note 1, p. 
Lex. Rad, jpn. 


4"The Commentary Tanchuma (Consolation) on the section Beschallach(chaptar xi. 17 to 
‘chapter xvill)in Exodus.” ‘This is « Midrashic work probably written early in the ninth con 
‘ry Te covers the entire Pentatouch. 
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‘iniquity (i. the wrong done me), if this be indeed the original reading, to *3}}/3 
‘my eye (i.e, my tears), or even to the more reasonable "3379 my aftiction, is by no 
‘means apparent, nor does Dr. Erdmann shed much light upon it, when he remarks, 
"The Massorites were not able to comprehend how David, guiltless in respect to 
this reviling, could acknowledge himself guilty,” for the term does not neces- 
sarily imply any acknowledgment whatever, of personal guilt, on the part of 
Davia. 

‘VIO. and VOU. 1 Kgs. x1. 16 and 2 Chron. x. 16. 

(). And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king saying, “ What portion bave we in David? nor have 
‘we an inheritance in the son of Jesse; [every man]tohis God (YON), 0 Israel! 
now see to thine own house, David!” So [all] Insael departed to their God 
(OND). 

(f). And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not unto them, the 
people answered the king saying, “ What portion have we in David? nor have 
‘we an inheritance in the son of Jesse: (every man] to thy tents (“PORND), O 
Israel! now see to thine own house David?” $o [all] Israel departed to their 
tents (Y9RIND)- 

Here the wording of 5 graphically brings out the idea that the rebellious 
separation of Israel from the house of David, was, in the mind of the writer, noth 
ing less than a renunciation of Yahweh, and a direct transition to idolatry; but 
it is readily conceivable that the terms employed might be considered by devout 
scribes as altogether too vigorous language, and besides as intimating, not alone 
isrepect, but even open defiance of Yahweh, and the subsequent delay of 
merited punishment might by some be perversely construed as a circumstance 
going to show that Yahweh could be contemptuously treated with impunity. In 
fact 7) does not, in reality change the idea contained in , but only clothes it 
in a less objectionable dress, for Israel did forsake the sanctuary at Jerusalem for 
‘the worship of idolatry in tents at Bethel and Dan. 

IX, Jeremiah 1. 11. 

(D). “Hath a nation changed its gods? and yet they are no gods, but my 
people have changed my glory ()3) for that which doth not profit (i.e. an 
idol).”” 

(fy. “Hath a nation changed its gods? and yet they are no gods, but my 
people have changed their glory (1"1)29), for that which doth not profit.” 

“Here the /), as we have seen in previous instances, does not alter the essen- 
tial thought in the least, but by a slight modification of one small letter‘, an 
offensive feature in 5 is removed. ‘There can be do doubt but that “ their glory” 
refers to the Lord; the context imperatively demands such an interpretation. 
Neumann, arguing in favor of this point, is constrained to say: “Daher konnte 
Tange Schad Com, pe. 
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Petrus Galatinus meinen (De Arcanis Oath. Verit. I. c.8,p. 80), es heisse urspriing- 
lich #755." ‘The correction in this easeis of thesame character as those in XI. 
and XV. and the motive underlying each is identical. 

X. Buekiel vi. 17, 

(9). “Then said he unto me, Hast thou seen this, © son of man? Isita 
light matter to the house of Judah to commit the abominations which they eom- 
rit here ? for they have filled the land with violence and they constantly repeat 
to provoke me to anger, and, lo, they put the branch to my nose (DX). 

(F). The same, except the last clause which reads : “and, o,they put the 
branch to their nose (Q)DN).” 

‘This passage perhaps requires no comment, and yet there is one view of it 
hich we do not wish to overlook. ‘The anthropomorphism in 3 is so pronounced, 
taken in connection with the immediate context, as to almost awaken repugnance 
noone, even though not a Jew, unfamiliar with this reading. How much greater 
‘then, the painful recoil which it would always have produced in the minds of 
aevout Hebrews, had it been the received recension.? But on a closer unprej- 
‘udiced inspection, much of its seemingly objectionable character disappears. 

‘The generally adopted interpretation put upon the word F7NDF “ branch,” is 
that i i connected with some idolatrous practice of the Persians in their worship 
‘of the sun, Now if this be correct, what is more reasonable or appropriate than 
‘that the Lord, in enumerating the great abominations committed by the house of 
Terael, should culminate the recital by saying : And, lo, they flaunt the very énsig- 
nia oftheir idolatry in my face, and thus we would obtain a most foreible exposi- 
tion of passage otherwise very obscure, for certain it is, that the exitics and 
‘commentators hitherto have not, on the basis of the textus receptus (“put the 
branch to their nose”), altogether satisfactorily explained this verse 

XI. Hosea 1v. 7. 

(5) “The more they increased, the more did they sin against me: my glory 
they changed into shame (1"2977 p> ym32).” 

(mr). The more they increased, the more did they sin against me: I will 
‘change their glory into shame ("WX fY7P3 O32.” 

‘A full explication of the verbal changes implied in this 7¥kkun is wanting. 
‘In most of theauthorities we find simply the most meagre statements. As an illus- 
tration ofthis, take Leusden’s remark *Q°7)35 gloriam épsorum pro *)39 glo- 
lam meam,” which Iiterally carried out would result in the uninteliigible phrase : 
«My glory I-will change into shame ;” for itis utterly ineongruous with the con- 
text, and besides, has no relevancy or harmony with the explanations given by 





1 Joromlas, vol Lp. 300. Lelpatg, 164. 
1 But as to thous of tho expression "DX, 
Ot, Lange Schutt Oommentary ad hoo loco. 
‘Philo. Heb, vol yp. 270. 
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the Rabbins, as to the origin of Titkun Sopherim; or yet with the theories of 
their opponents. Ttis too iarational a supposition to be entertained for a mo- 
ment, that the ancient seribes thus intended it to be understood. I have, there- 
fore, adopted in 5, the only consistent interpretation that has presented itself in 
the course of a somewhat careful investigation: it is, at leas, in perfect accord 
with the analogous changes tobe found inIX.andXV. ‘Themotiveleading to the 
alteration in this cases self-apparent. It was offensive to think that wicked 
mortal man had the power to debase, in any degree, the glory of the infinite 
Yahweh. 

XU, Habakdeuk 1.12. 

(p). “Art not thou from everlasting, © Yahweh, my God, my Holy One? 
‘Thou diest not (MDM N¥)- O Yahweh, thou hast ordained him for judgment; 
and thou, O Rock, hast established him for eorrection.”” 

(7). “Art not thou from everlasting, O Yahweh, my God, my Holy One? Wo 
shall not die (F¥D3 N9),” ete., ete. 

Tt almost seems unnecessary to do more than simply quote Ewald upon this 
passage ; he says, verse 12, “ DWI and [71377 , according to the sense of the 
‘passage, refer as plainly to the Chaldean himself, as YM must be read instead 
of FS, contrary to the Massora and LXX. in d “Wy answers to NYIN NY- 
‘The phrase which appeated objectionablesto a good many ancient readers, really 
expresses only our idea of immortality; but, we shall not die, or D3 N'Q) LXX. 
[ct ob un brobévoue] that we die not, is a thought which is quite foreign to the pas- 
mage 

‘In this opinion Bleck also concurs, for he says: “— from the context it is 
very probable, as Ewald also thinks, that Myi9M NY is the genuine reading, 
‘which on account of the expression seeming offensive, they (the Sopherim] thought 
they ought to alter.” ‘This is, moreover, substantiated by the Targum, which 
thus paraphrases the clause in question: Poy) D/P TO" “Thy word 
endureth forever.” R. Sol, Isaaci (Rashi) also adopts this reading, quoting it as 
the original writing of the prophet. In this connection it is a significant tact 
worthy of note, that the Revised Version of 1884 has to this particular verse the 
marginal comment, “According to an ancient Jewish tradition, thou diest nat.” 
‘Undoubtedly to the ancient Scribes, it was considered unbefiting to speak of 
eaih at all in regard to Yahweh, even though, as in this case, the direct denial 
of the Lord’s ever experiencing it, was predicated. 

XIU, Zechariah m.12. (A. V. verse 8.) 

(5). For thus saith Yahweh of hosts, (forthe sake of your glory hath he sent 
‘me unto the nations which despoll you), “He that toucheth you toucheth the apple 
‘of my eye (319) 


{Commentary on the Prophet, Smith's transition, vol II. p. 38. 
NYntroduotion tothe 0, T., 24 ed, by Venables, vol. Tl, pt. 
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(Mv. “For thus saith Yahweh of hosts, for the sake of your glory hath he 
sent me unto the nations which despoil you, for he that toucheth you toucheth 
the‘apple of his eye (121) 

Here the Sopherim thought that they could detect a tendency toward anthro- 
pomorphism, similar to that displayed in X. ‘The main objectionable element in 
both these passages, appears to have been, that the pronominal sufix employed 
(0 my) seemed to imply that Yabweh himself ascribed to himself certain degrading 
anthropomorphic characteristics. Moreover the Lord is never elsewhere repre- 
sented as himself using the personal pronoun my in conjunction with so pro- 
nounced an anthropomorphism as, ‘apple of the eye.” Its use, therefore, in 
this exceptional case, might be construed as an inconsistency, and hence deroga- 
tory to the divine character. 

XIV. Malachi 1. 18. 

(D). “And ye have sald, Bebold, whata bore it is, And ye have snusfed 
‘at me (MIN), saith Yahweh of hosts ; and ye have brought that which was taken 
by violence, and the Jame, and the sick; thus have ye brought the offering: 
should J accept this from you ? saith Yahweh.” 

(P). “And ye have said, Behold, what a bore it is; and ye have snuffed at 
it (JANN), saith Yahweh of hosts,” ete. 

‘Commenting on this verse, Kell and Delitzsch remark: “Jerome thinks that 
instead of Y7NN we might read IN, which is found in @ good number of 
codices. ‘They, however, feel constrained, on general principles, to reject the 
reading, and stand upon the textus receptus. The exact words of Jerome, above 
referred to, are, “ut in Hebraco legl potest, ot exsuflastis me, haee dicendo, non 
sacrificio, sed, mihi cul sacrifeabatis, fecistis injuriam.” Tn support of this view, 
R. Sol. Isaact is quoted by Buxtorf as saying: “In textu sacro fuisse seriptom 
STN of postea per Seribas correctum AYN ut hodie legitur.”? ‘The expression 
as well as the idea contained in 5 has, it cannot but be admitted, a tendency to 
awaken a revulsion of feeling in a sensitive reverential heart. ‘Therefore, if the 
emendation was made, the motive that actuated it was good. 

XV. Psalm evr. 20. 

(0). “Thus they changed my glory (135) into the similitude of an ox, that 
‘eatoth herbage.” 

(hh). Thus they changed their glory (Q7Y33) into the similitude of an ox 
‘that eatoth herbage.” 

‘The remarks under IX. will equally apply here, for the cases are almost iden- 
tical, As a circumstance tending to show that a certain degree of uncertainty 
as to the true text, has from remote time existed, we may cite the fact, that the 
‘Vulgate here reads, gloriam suam, which is supported by some codices of the 





‘Commentary on the Minor Prophets, vol. 1p. 0, 
2Lex., Rad, |p. 
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LXX. where we find df airoo; both indicating single sufix (\7)33). Consult 
the striking parallel in Rom. r. 28. 

XVI. Job. vit 20. 

(9). “12T have sinned, what injury can T cause unto theo, O thou Watcher of 
men ? Why bast thon set me up asa target for thee to strike at, and why have Z 
‘become a burden unto thee (YO}).” 

(In). ‘The same except the last word which here reads: “unto myself (%9y).”” 

‘This is a case where the presumption raised, in favor of 5 being the original 
reading, is very strong. ‘The Septuagint so has it, ead 2 ex? co gopriav; and many 
of the ablesterities have given their decision in its favor. We have space but to 
‘mention only one or two of the numerous authorities which have endorsed it. 
‘The eminent Jewish Commentator Tbn Ezra (1092-1167) adopts it as the original 
form written by the author. Houbigant, in his Bittia Hebraica cum notisertci, 
1768, says: “NWI TOY TIMI ete, cum mihi gravie, Imo POY whi, quod 
seribae mutarent in OY, Td vocant eorreetionem sexibarum, h.e. DID PMs 
quod indignum divina majestate arbitrarentur ut homuncio Deo esset oneri. 
Sed num fuerunt sapientiores Deo? Hace Drustus, ex ipso Aben-Ezra Judaeo, 
‘qui sic alebat: correctio est sribarum Welt expositio efus absque corvectione recta ait.” 
Sapienter vero id Aben-Bera, cam POY’ svi simile habeat 7) in priori membro, 
et cum seriptum habuerint “poy Grace interpretes.”" And in our day, such 
‘an able and conservative critic as Dr. Delitesch feels himself constrained to ac- 
cept this reading in preference to that of the Massora; he thus expresses his 
eonvietion: “Why, says Job, hast thou made me a mark of hostile attack, 
‘md why am Ia burden to thee? Ibis not so in our text; but according to Jewish 
tradition, *5Y, which we now have, is only a QMBYD YPN eorrectio seribarum, 
fox “oY, Which was removed as bordering on blasphemy. This reading I should 
not consider as the original, in spite of the tradition, if it were not confirmed by 
the LXX." In this hes followed by the Lange-Schatt Commentary. Tt does 
indeed seem as though it wore only @ matter of time before "POY would again 
obtain its due recognition and take its rightful place in the printed text. May we 
not with confidence assert that, when that much desired ertially revised Hebrew 
‘Teet shall appear, a8 appear it certainly must, this will be one of the corrections 
to be found incorporated in it. 

XVI. Job. xxi 8. 

(5). “And against his three friends was his wrath kindled, because they had 
found no answer % Jeb and also because they had condemned divine justice 
qn ne)” 

(7). “And against his three friends was his wrath kindled, because they 
ynad found no answer, and yet had condemned Job (3)'N AN)” 

‘Tradition has preserved an alternative reading in 5, viz., DTN NN. 
Commentary on the Rook of ob, translated by Bolton, 2 6,186 
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“God” if this be adopted, the clause of course would be: ‘And also because 
‘they had condemned God.” It is not indicated which is the more probably true 
reading. At any rate, the idea is evidently precisely the same, whichever term 
bbe employed. 

Hitzig, though not giving his support to the traditional view (i, that the 
scribes have here made an emendation), still suggests that the reading OJON 
may be the foundation for the rendering found in the LXX., dr aie 4dvriProse 
AbrorpSivc évribera TOP, xai Werro airy vax éoeB§2 The reasonableness of the state- 
‘ment found in 3, as viewed in the light of other expressions met with in the 
‘poem, has been seriously attacked by some: ¢. g., Dr. Delitzsch peremptorily dis- 
iisses it with the remark, “According to the Jewish view, SYN-N YIU Is 
fone of the eighteen ODD 13M (correctiones seribarum), since it should be 
DIADNAN WN. But it is not the friends who have been guilty of this 
sin of YYUMIT against God, but Job, eh. xt. 8, to whom Elihu opposes the sen- 
tence PUY=ND ON, ch. xxxrv. 12. Our judgment of another such tikixm, ch. 
Vit. 20, was more favorable”? 

‘This objection seems to us to be without solld foundation, and rests upon a 
strange misconception and failure to apprehend the true trend of the various 
arguments, nor is it sustained by the passages referred to as authorities when 
they are rightly construed ; for ch. xxx1v. 12 is obviously addressed to the three 
friends, and not to Job, as it is most commonly interpreted; this is plainly indi- 
cated by the form of address employed in verses 2 and 10. This whole passage, 
as we take it, isa fervid discourse addressed to the three friends for the purpose 
of instructing them as to how they could and should have effectively answered 
Job, which they had undoubtedly in their arguments failed to do, and for which 
palpable failure Eliho’s anger was excited against them. And ch. x1. 8 does by 
no means preclude the idea that the three friends were guilty of condemning 
divine justice in their arguments, as is shown by the words employed by the Lord 
in the epilogue, where he explicitly censures them for not having spoken of me the 
thing that is right (ch. xumt. 7, 8). Now the statement here made manifestly pre- 
sents an incongruity when considered in the light of the common interpretation 
as founded upon the reading JYX NN in ch. socxn. 8, to obviate which the 
translators of the LXX. here have made clearly an intentional correction and 
‘thereby bring into harmony these discordant statements (i. €., ch. X21 8, ob yip 
Giadjoare barbs nara rob Bepérovrbe pov TO); and What is quite remarkable, some 
MGS. of the Hebrew exhibit a like reading (i. €., SYN AN “IYI against my 
servant Job);—all of which certainly tend to demonstrate the reasonableness of 
‘the reading found in 3. 





1 s'Dan Buoh Hob,” 18%, Note b, page 240. 
2 Gommentary on the Book of Job,” Bolton's translation, 246d, 186. 
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‘Dr. Green has, with rare insight, detected and exposed the necessary logical 
result to which the argument of the three friends leads, when he says, “The 
friends undertook to justify God’s providential dealings. ‘The failure of their 
argument apparently leaves the divine proceedings open to censure and without 
any adequate vindication. . . . They had really inculpated the providence of 
God by their professed defense of it. By disingenuously covering up and ignoring 
sts enigmas and seeming contradictions they had cast more discredit upon it than 
Job by honestly holding them up to the light. ‘Their denial of its apparent ine- 
qualities was more untrue and more dishonoring to the divine administration, as 
tis In fact conducted, than Job's bold affirmation of them. Even his most start- 
ling utterances, wrung from him in his bewilderment and sore perplexity, were 
less reprehensible than thelr false statements and false inferences.”"? “Viewed in 
‘this Light, is it in anywise strange or unreasonable that the inspired writer should 
predicate of “the messenger of God, who came to plead God’s cause,” for such 
Elihu undoubtedly was, that “against his three friends was his wrath kindled, 
Decause they had found no answer to Job, and also becanse they had condemned 
divine justice”? 

‘Moreover, if a Tikkun Sopherim is anything at al, it is one of two things: (1) 
a record of what the author actually wrote in a particular case; or, (2) a notice 
indicating what the ancient scribes considered the sense of the context naturally 
and logically demanded. If the former be true, then verily these critics have 
become wiser than the spirit of inspiration. And if the latter be true, then they 
certainly convict the Hebrew soribes of an egregious misunderstanding of an 
argument expressed in their own language, and what is more, contained in their 
0 carefully studied Sacred Soriptures ; which is indeed as improbable as that Dr. 
‘Delitasch has discovered the only construction which ean be put upon ch. XX. 8, 
It hardly needs mention, that the reason which might have influenced a seribe to 
consider a correction desirable, was the offensiveness ofa statement implying that 
‘mortal man had audaciously condemned the infinitely wise and just God. 

XVII. Lamentations 11. 19-21. 

(3). “Oxemember my wretched and forlorn condition, it is wormwood and 
gall.” Yea, verily thou wilt remember, and thy soul will condescen@ unto me 
(D3 “SY Mv: this I recall to my heart, therefore have T hope.” 

(1K). “O remember my wretched and forlorn condition, it is wormwood and 
gall. My soul indeed remembers, and is humiliated within me (3 MYM 
Sw/DD); this T recall to my heart, therefore have I hope.” 

Tt, in this ease F) be a correct translation of the Massoretic text, and such it 
most probably is, then there is even to the English reader, evidently a marked 
Jack of cohesion between the clauses, and a painful want of logical concatenation 





1 the Argament of the Book of Job unfolded,” pages 245 and 518. 
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in the thought; while, on the other hand, the clearness and beauty of the idea 
Drought out in 5 cannot but awaken an involuntary sanction and approval in the 
‘mind of every candid reader. If it be a fact that an emandation has been incor 
porated into the text here, then, indeed, it is to be regretted; for great has been 
‘he loss sustained, through the over-realousness of Hebrew scribes in removing 
seeming offensive anthropomorphism, which resulted well nigh in an annihile- 
tion of the sense. But if this view seem to lack support, then by far the most 
Teverential attitude to assume is, that the text, as we now possess it, has suffered 
corruption during the process of time. Such indeed, is the view entertained by 
eminent commentators, who have been prolific in suggesting various emanda- 
tions. But, after all, what is more reasonable or natural than to adopt the sug- 
gestion supported by the oldest tradition, and which so beautifully and eonsist- 
cently removes all ambiguity. 

In conclusion, we feel confident that we cannot do better than quote the 
Judgments expressed upon the Tikkum Sopherim by two such eminent authorities 
as Eichhom and Bleek. ‘The former concludes from “the character of the 
readings” that this recension took note only of certain errors which bad erept 
into the text through transcribers, and which were corrected by collection of 
MSS.1 ‘The latter thus exptesses himself : “It is usually assumed that the notes 
called ‘Zikkun Sopherim were merely alterations of incorrect readings in many 
‘manuscripts, according to others which were more exact, and it is supposed, un- 
questionably, that the readings brought forward by the Sopherim, which are just 
‘those of our present MSS. and editions, were the genuine and original ones. But 
in what we find stated, there is nothing to the effect that they were emendations 
from other MSS.; thus, then, the question would arise how the readings set aside 
by the corrections of the Sopherim were introduced into MSS.; as from thenature 
of many of the readings, they could not have got in by mere accident. Partly 
from the statements of the Massorites, and partly from the nature of many of the 
readings set aside by the Tikkun Sopherim as compared with those introduced by 
the latter and now existing in the text, we are led to look upon the matter in the 
following way :—that in these passages there actually existed generally, or at 
least in most of the manuscripts in use, other readings which, because in some 
points of view they presented certain offensive or doubtful expressions, the So- 
pherim considered themselves justified in altering. ‘Thus, in a critical point of 
view, these earlier readings which are specified as being altered, always deserve 
‘much attention, and at least in many cases, it may be really assumed with great 
probability that they are the original ones. It may, however, be assumed with 
probability, that these correctiones soribarum existed in ancient times, indeed 
before the date of the Talmud, and that itis only by accident that they are not 











1 Rinlotung in das Aiton Test, 183, 118, 
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expressly mentioned in the latter. But the fact that the knowledge of them was 
afterwards preserved serves as a direct proof of the anxiety that was shown as to 
‘the form of the text." 

Our main purpose in the writing of this article has been (1) to attempt to 
demonstrate the fact that there was a cogent motive in each case, sufficient to 
induce the Sopherim to change the original text; and (2) to establish, by external 
‘ag well as intemal proof, the basis for the presumption that the original text 
has actually suffered corruption at the hands of the ancient scribes, if not in all, 
at least in some of the cases considered, whether we have succeeded in our ob- 
Jeet, or not, is a question to be decided by the verdict of each unprejudiced 
reader. If it be proven that the scribes have, in truth, made one single correction 
in the original writings in the places designated as Tikkun Sopherim, then their 
whole line of defense must fall to the ground; for it is no longer entitled to the 
least credence, and the value of each Tikkun must be determined solely by the 
‘weight of evidence in its favor, in each individual case, totally irrespective of 
any statements or explanations handed down by personally interested scribes. 
Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus is a well established principal of legal evidence for 
determining the credibility of witnesses, and it is equally applicable to the case in 
hand. 

In closing, we have only to say that there has been, throughout this discus- 
sion, an honest intention to bring to light only the truth, and while so doing, to 
‘endeavor to be fair and just in the criticisms indulged in and the judgments 
expressed, 
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A SYNOPSIS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY BY BAR ‘EBHRAYA, 
‘By Riowanp J. H. Goren, Pa. D., 
Columbia Coulego, Now York city. 





‘In his “Lamp of the Holy Things” Bar ‘Ebhray& has given us a compendium 
of his logical, physical, metaphysical, and theological writings. In its general 
construction it is very similar to the “Book of the Bee” and to the “Causa. 
Cansarum” attributed to Ya'kubh "Urhaya (ZDMG. xv. 648). ‘The “M-ndrath 
‘Kudh8é” is perhaps one of the least known of the larger works of Bar ‘Ebhriyd.t 
‘MS. copies of it are quite rare.? At some future date I hope to edit the whole of 
it, It is especially interesting as giving us a picture of the state of sclence in 
Syria during the thirteenth century. It furnishes also important additions to our 
Syriac lexicon, and has not been sufficiently excerpted by Quatremere for the 
“Thesaurus Syriacus.” In a small publication, I have already edited the chapter 
on plants and their medicinal properties. ‘The following contains the chapter on 
the Greek philosophers, taken from the Berlin MS. It is much more scientific 
‘than the accounts in the Spriac Chronicle and Arabic ‘Historia Dynastorum.”” 
I do not think that Bar ‘Ebhriy& has himself gone very deeply into Grecian 
Philosophy. It is probably based upon some such synopsis as those of Aristatle 
in the first book of the “Metaphysics,” Plutarch in Eusebius,  Prepar. Evan.” 
XIV. 14, and Stobaeus, “ Eclogae Physicae,” 1.12. The names are written too 
correctly for it to have come from an Arabic source; though Bar ‘Ebhraya has 
otherwise drawn largely from Ibn Abi Oseibia, El Kifti and Sa‘id (Steinschneider, 
“Al Farabi,” pp. vili, 162, 154, 167). In what connection this synopsis stands to 
‘one mentioned by Renan in his “Phil. Peripat. apud Syros” (Steinschneider, lo. 
cit., p. 128) I am unable to say, as I have no means of consulting that book. 

‘Through the kindness of Professor Sachau and Herr Stud. Miiller in Berlin 
my copy has been once more collated with the MS. 


‘MS. Sachau 81, fol. 224, 
FS ToS Hiszo  fpZes A] aso Ne iy [Zones Spe [asd [role 
Hiay [Zondes SS Loge win [adios Qe pny alo SZ Byes 
weeSl2y bye] ES sor (1) BSene Lad pe gS attr wns No 





1 Journal Asiatique, 154, p. 481, contains description of the work. Assomfat (B. 0.11.20) 

‘oes not say much. A short extract wil be found fa Prothingham’s “Stephon bar Suda," p80, 
2 Vatioan (B.0., ie. eft), Pars (ane. fonds MS. 121), Derim achat MS, 81)--Arablo transla: 
exist in Paris the British Museum, and the Bodleian. 

“A Let of Punts und thelr Properties" ete, Berlin 188, For private clreulation only. 
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1 the sore ist wrote ‘d*hendin," which he afterwards corrected. 
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Second foundation, on the nature of this universe. In it there are a preface 
and three chapters, 

1. Preface, Many and different opinions were [current] among the ancients: 
regarding the nature of this universe. For some of them assumed water to be the 
one moving principle, as ‘Thales of Miletus,t he who first originated philosophy. 
‘For he saw that all life springs from the moisture of seed, and that all plants 
draw théir nourishment from it, and by means of it grow; and that from (damp?) 
‘vapors fire, the sun, and the stars are nurtured. ‘The poet Homer also sings 
(Gabbah) in the same strain when he calls Oceanus and Tetheus, i. e., the sea and 
moisture, the parents of all existing things? Others again have posited (+10) 
air [as the first principle}, as Anaximenes and Diogenes. ‘They said that the soul 
of everything that lives is preserved by air; and that wind and air preserve this 
‘world Others posited fire, as Hippasus, and Heracleitus and Theophrastus. 
‘They affirmed that it is heat which brings forth all things, and causes them to 
grow; and that, when this [fre] goes out, the world also ceases to be. Some of 
‘them posit one moving principle, as Xenophanes. ‘This one denied all generation 
and destruction;$ and one affinns that the essence of all things is altogether un- 
changeable, Parmenides says that the principle [of all things] is one, immovable; 
Dut one only in the concept (24y0«). On this account he afirmed it to bé limited. 
‘Milissus posits the one, identical in number and in substance. He affirmed it to 
be infinite. Some of them (i. e., the philosophers) assumed many elements. Of 





4 Mhrough a clerieal error MS. has “Metitene;” the wellknown ety in Cappadocia: Hts, 
Dynasty 1, correctiy Miletus. 

| Wabhiehgs ab'mayyt? xsl ard rd Oxputy bx roirov yeyruevn, Arie Meth. 12 

+1, XIV. 18: ‘eeands re Geby ylveor, koi urrépa Tre. Yn his Mot. Dyna, Bar ‘EVdrtyt 
‘ells us that Theophilus of Béessa, who diod in eS, tenslted Homer tnto Syriac (Lagarde, Sym- 
‘ict, 1. 108), Severus of Togrit mentions it also (bd). Bar‘Ait Payne Stith ool 8) oftes 
‘tho expression “mayyt dhaguile™ probably from the same source. Of. alto Tbn ADI Useibla, T. 
185,135. 

‘Taeworts of Anaxitneneshimselt. Stobeus, Eelogorum phyt, 1288: olov Yu Huerta 
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Xenophanes, p. sb Taller, A Hit. of Grek PDT. p. 6 

‘The conto here is very obscure. Tehink thet Bar EUhriyt means Parmenidos toaay that 
‘he one fe dential with fast. Zeller, 1 0p 5. 
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‘these there were those wno assumed infinite juomuepf, as Anaxagoras? Ha said 
that when these parts (afpr cllide with one another and agnin separate from one 
another, generation and destruction are completed. ‘The active cause of existence 
hh aftrmed to be the sots. Luelppus also assumed infinite elements, but [said] 
that they difer {from one another} and possess real Being, and that “ Being is not 
‘more rel than not-Being.”® Demoeritas again assumes infinite principles round 
{in form (exiue), which can be divided off mentally, not in reality. Epicurus, 
again, says of the (Srst} principles that they are infinite [in number), indivisible, 
‘and are set in motion in an infinite vacuum, and that they possess magnitude, 
shape and gravity. 

Others posited the principles as finite, as Empedocles. This [philosopher] 
‘set up the four elements as principles, and the mingling (nif) (of the elements), 
‘which is generation, he calls love (térn), and (thet) separation (4é%7af«), which 
is destruction, (he ealls hato (ix)? Aristotle posits three principles, i, edor 
‘and deprivation (créprag)4 He also assumes elements for the ertrre, because the 
destruction of every edo is the cause of another ed. ‘The Stoies said that the 
‘Deity (6 eé;) and the 2 are the [material] principles, the one as working force 
(70 xowin) the other as passive (rd xérxov) and receptive, i. e., father and mother. 
Some Stoics posited five elements,—god, the soul (ywx4), tay, time (cpéver) and vac- 
uum (cevéy). 

Pythagoras, the son of Mnesarchus, the Samian, he who first gave the name phi- 
Uosophy to philosophy.# ade numbers the elements of this universe; saying that the 
compound numbers come from the simple ones, and that there is nothing simpler 
‘than number, because itis bereft ofall nature, and that every nature, since nom- 
Der necessarily belongs to it, e eompound,? and not simple. He asserts, further, 
‘that the first number is the active force (womradv), and the second the receptive 
(Giz). ‘The full number i ten (ded), because it cannot be added to, but we {com- 
mence again to] count from it. The number four (rerpaerér) is its (i.e., ten’s} 
foundation for by means of it (the ten} is made full; namely, by [the addition 
of] one, and two, and three, and four. Atticus, in the first chapter of the book 
Philicus (Phillipus 7} says that Plato thought [there were] four elements,—wt, 
hich is the active foreo, or deity, praise be to his goodness; the receptacle 
(éoxeiev ?) or 62, Which he also calls the receptive mother? and inuayeiov;® the image 


* Arlst. Métaph. 1.8. 

Aristotle, Metaph. 1.6 of which our words are a translation: 8) kal ob@2v pat2ow rd dy 
+708 1) byrog coal Goce. 

A.clerical omission in MB, 

‘Stabe, Belogae Phyteae I. ob. X32. Schuhrastint, “Kitib ab-Mlal want,” 1, 81%. 
Aaron Den Ells, "8p hayyim,” ed. Delitssch, . 52. 

‘a the Hat. Dynast, p61 this has beoome, “Some say that the rst ono who piilosophized 
‘was Pythagoras.” 

‘In the MS, this word oocurs twice; Dut see Hat. Dyna, ph. 

"Pimeus, 1A. *Tinweus, 8D. 
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[of the thing generated, i e., égoyowbyevey] or eldoc, which he calls the archetype, say- 
{ng that in its ikeness the different substances were created; and motion (xvreu) 
fr soul, which until then had existed without knowledge in the G2 as the first 
principle, and {which] bad been brought into motion confusedly and not according 
to order (éréeras)4 In the book Timeeus, Plato himself says that these [principles] 
are three,—being, desi, and vot, a treble triad, and fone which] existed before 
‘the heavens.? Moreover, he called eldor God, and doxtiov Gin; motion or soul 
{ho called) generation. And in one place also he says there are two principles, 
combining the deity and six into one, and t2y and motion into one. Syrianus 
(MS. Sibarius ?), to whom Plotinus attached himself, and Boéthus (MS. BUTUS), 
to whom Longinus (MS, LUKGS), the teacher of Porphyrius, was attached, have 
said much about the opinions of Plato; but we omit them, in order that this ex- 
position be not prolonged. Of the rest, Bardaisin posited five principles or 
Deings,Afire, and wind, and water, and light, and darkness; Mani, however, 
only two,—goodness and evil. And because all these profane [writers] attributed 
eternity and not generation to this world, being in opposition to the holy chureh, 
which does not attribute to it eternity, but generation, i e., temporal beginning, 
holding its generation to be true, but denying its eternity, we refute them in a 
ody, as wo do all their frightful doctrines. A separate treatise, however, is 
necessary against every one of these heresies on a larger scale than in this writing. 


Pima, mB, rare arderuc Eyovra 6 Sede, rh 

‘immus, 52D, bv re eal xbpav wad ylvecrv elvac zpla rpexh nal nplv oipavdy yevtedes 

1 Rend, “le "all Ida.” 

4 Cureton, Spe. Syr.,p.3, ete. Ot. also Payne Smith, 8. 
‘Mla, p. 810; Bardesandes von Edessa von Dr. A. Merx, Hall 
‘etkor, Tolpaig, 864; W. B. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia, p. 220; Fitge) Mant, 
eine Lehre und seine Sedriftey, p- 6). MS. oF. Belin Sacha 902 contains « short extract from 
Bardaiatn. Aprém,uowover (B. 0.1.11), has even istpnd of fe. 

‘mitus von Bostra, od. Lagarde 6:1, Filgel, loo. tt p. 7. 











8, J, FINN'S NEW HEBREW DICTIONARY. 
By Rawsr B. Fersenrat, Pa, D., 
Caleago, Mh 


‘This dictionary may be designated not only as very interesting and instructive, 
Dut as quite unique in its character. Its full title is given below.! 

Of this book which is now in the course of being published in the city of 
‘Warsaw, five numbers, each containing eighty pages, have reached me. These 
five numbers comprise the words from the letter X{ to the word 53}. The work 
‘will be completed in twenty numbers. ‘The book is written throughout in an easy 
‘and flowing neo-hebraic language, and no exceedingly great Hebrew learning is 
required in order to be able to use this dictionary. 

‘But what is there so unique in this book ? the reader may ask. Have we not 
already a very large number of Hebrew dictionaries? Have not very many such 
‘been written during the last thousand years? At no time was there @ lack of 
‘this kind of literature, since the days when Jehudah ben ’Alan, of Tiberias (died 
in the year £82), wrote his lexicon,? and since soon after him Jehudah Ton Qo- 
reish composed his “Iggaron,”"8 down to the present day in which Friedrich De- 
litasch is preparing a new Hebrew dictionary which is looked for with great 
expectations by the friends of Hebrew philology. (For, according to all that we 
learn of the fortheoming work of Delitzsch, it will, in all Iikelthood, mark a 
decided progress in Hebrew Jexicography.) What, then, is there so unique in 
‘Finn’s book? Isit the circumstance that it is composed in Hebrew? But we 
have also suck dictionaries, and quite a number of them. 

‘Our answer is: Finn is the first one who has undertaken to give us a com- 
plete thesaurus of the entire Hebrew language, All other Hebrew dictionaries 
—I speak only of Hebrew dictionaries, and not of Aramaic or Talmudic dictiona- 


Nt 
swe mamma anpea wpe mbon b> pana Sno .maweM pan ped owe 
mrayy per aA SoyaM ABET Seam yA AAIAA ANTM Aww |FeIA 
[nmanmy mann woes , ass wow; avaM wpoA pedo AMAIA AMA M3t 
> jay mnaee moon pwd onprym . cuvinn beter soon ora Bo DVENDS 
set way aD 1 PD AON eg! AND 7a IPOS Man Owen BoYyA Mo 
-peBd Y#D47 POW, RUNKN .jREAYBPI. OMAK jrrwT How Nona WT Ny 

4 about hla and his grammation nd lei! works tee Patke's Liggts Qndmontiy2 
son; no Gelgr in “Opa: Rebmad” 136 roprinted nhs ior. aDhandlmgen po 

‘Sen Pinna, osc. p10 Ta a pasnag toe found In his ies end uted by Pinnker, 
orcas himself montons that ho wrote udctiooery com aio 3. Jasirows ove page. 

“Among ibe Hebrew dotonarey, waitin ia Hevrem and published wife © sompart- 
tively resent tie, probaly the tent Kaown fa tho “Opar bahorahim” by J. Besse @uleo 
‘Bonney te fret don of whith appeared ia Viena, 18 
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ties—gather in only the Wortschate of the Hebrew Bible, and leave Mishnah, 
Mekhilta, Sifra, Sifre, Beraithoth, etc., entirely unnoticed. But our author does 
not restrict himself to that part of the Hebrew, of which, accidentally, roots and 
stems have been preserved in the Old Testament. He defines and explains also 
‘those Hebrew words which are not found in the Bible. And there are a large 
number of such Hebrew roots in that part of the post-biblical literature of the 
Jews which dates from the apostolic age and the first centuries of the Christian 
cera. ‘There are still larger and still more extensive numbers of new derivations, 
formed from these Hebrew roots and stems, which were coming into common use 
{in the Hebrew literature of the Jews in all later ages. Such new word-forma- 
tions are coined even by Hebrew writers in our present age,—often, it must be 
admitted, very clumsily and really un-Hebrew, but often also very happily and 
quite in harmony with the genius of the Hebrew language. 

‘The want of such a complete thesaurus has been felt for along time. Zunz, 
more than thirty years ago, in an article containing “ Wuensche fuer ein Woerter- 
duch der Hebr. Sprache,” declared this to be a great fault and neglect in our He- 
brow dictionaries that they are so narrow and limited in their scope, and he 
‘thought it not more than right and proper that the lexieographers should take 
notice also of the Hebrew as it was spoken and written after the canonieal books 
of the O.'T. had been collected. And now what this master was looking for 
‘thirty years ago, is gradually being realized. 

We are probably not in error when we suppose that to many readers of Hz 
BRaxca, the post-biblical Hebrew literature is an unexplored and not much-known 
field. It may, therefore, not be out of place if we use this occasion for trying to 
convey here, by a few illustrations and examples, an dea of the post-biblical 
‘Hebrew,—not of its grammatical structure, for this would require a special arti- 
le, or series of articles, but of its lexieal peculiarities and distinctions. 

Tt has been said above that in the Mishnah and its eotemporaty Hebrew 
terature Hebrew roots and stems are found which accidentally are not to be met 
with in the Hebrew Bible. Let us give some such roots as are not to be found 
{in Gesenius, Pirst, or any dictionary of the Hebrew Bible. 

“5, 10 enter into a riper age, used especially of females; derivatives: 
FIND a maiden; HYD the mature state of womanhood, ete. 

FIID to amuse, to make merry; derivatives: JI a fester; MYND or 
NYTTS amusement, entertainment, ete, 

YT (compare the bibl-Hebrew D7, PPP") tobe strc; derivatives: PID 
exact; PY strictness, close examination; reduplicated: PAPI. PPT 
take it, oF tobe taken, strietiy; YT exact knowledge, scence of grammar, ee. 

“TDD (not used in Ql), YDB to eause damage; ID|H Yoee, damage, ete, 


Bee Zettthr. 4. Deutach-Morgentand, Geedlch, vol. X (188) p. £0 o9.; reprinted tn Zuns* 
Gea, Serifen v0} TH, p14 80. 
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“WY pain, sufering, aptiction; “\Y¥19 one who causes pain or trouble, ete. 

TIN to warn; ANAT warning, ete. 

‘The list could be éasily enlarged. That these words are pure and genuine 
Hebrew, and were used not only by the apostles and their cotemporaries, but 
also in pre-Christian times, there ean be no rational doubt. 

Another class of neo-Hebraic wordsare those which in Inter ages were derived 
from, and formed out of, such roots as already ocourred in the Bible. For 
instance 

MYM the act of releasing a man from the duty of marrying his widowed sister 
‘nln, (see Dt. XXV. 6 $0q.), derived from 917 to draw offs MYON Me widow 
‘thus released, ete. 

INDI the teotratieal status (S06 Dt. tbid.), derived from Othe levir, brother- 
‘in-law, This word [))1)3) is also the title of one of the tractates in the Talmud, 
‘and is usually read “Yebamoth.” Joseph Derenbourg, however, a few years ago, 
advanced the idea, and supported it by good arguments, that it would be more 
‘correct to read “ Yabmuth.” 

“\) in the Bible, the stranger who dwells with us, from the root )} to dwell; in 
‘post-biblical literature the proselyte; therefrom the derivations "33, “PANFT to 
make, orto become, a proselyte; FY} praselytiom;; MTN} @ female prostyte, ete. 

DPM TIT aistnetion (from 7); the Beneetion spoken on the clase of the 
Sabbath, in which God is praised “ who makes a distinction between the holy 
‘Sabbath-day and the profane week-days,” ete. 

DVD Massoreth, or DID Masorah (trom “Dip to transmit),—technical 
terms for the traditions conceming the orthography of the original text of the 
Bible and what is connected therewith. 

ADOT, Halakhah, the rule, the religious law or enaotment (from “977 (0 90.) 

AVN oF TB Haggadah, Agadah, (from 73}, Hiphil to announce, to tlt, 
‘the noh-Halakhio parts of the Talmud (sentences, maxims, parables, narratives, 
hhomiletical explanations and amplifcations of biblical passages, et.)- 

YD, in the Mishnah "BID, a court before a house, an entrance into a houses 
{in later periods, an introduction into some branch of learning. 

IND needle; WNT a tailor. Tn the Bible we find only {AM the thread. 








Tara the way, 
st does this mean? Let us retranslate ft 
{nto the language of the educated Jows in Jesus’ times, and wo will nd that Joeus probably 
sald, MOYAIN "DIK “Yam the Halakah (ho law), ete, and no man cometh to the Pather but by 
TNow tho sentence becomes much cloarer, and expresses an idea which sin full harmony 
‘with the theology of the Fourth Gospel. But what good senve ota be conmootod with the words 
“Tam the way?” In looking into the excellent Hebrew translation of the New Testament by 
‘Prot, Franz Delitztch,1 notice that the words under consideration are rendered there by "32K 
J777,-and this, T must confess, causes me rather hesitation in regarding my rendering a8 
correct. However, tt may be worth examination by experts. 
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FIND the arguments FINN) the Faculty of sesings JED the act of appearing 
Lefore God inthe Temple; (se Dt. xvt. 18); AN to be St OF proper (from the verb 
TINT to 2). 

A pngvD 39 is a celerated or Mustriows teacher. PRIVY, ftom PAD to 
shine; doo the biblical dre tydunor pPOPa « white spot, Lev. xin, 89. 

TPM, MIM an instisaion, a srmly established rade; PDYND to be ready, 
estaba a ved from {D7 which is three times found in Reclesiastes. 

(from biblical f)3) to direct the attention; therefrom 77395 attention, devo- 


"PMT (trom biblical FY se) the overvrs in the Mishnah, DOA yin te 
overseer of the synagogue; later, the reader, or the conductor of divine service. 

TTNSY, Which in the Bible means manual work, or bodily labor, signifies in 
later times, service in the temple; and afterwards divine eervice in general. 

‘And thus could we multiply these examples by the hundreds; we could 
enumerate whole pages full of such neo-hebraie word-formations, a8 FD}, 
DIN (from FDVIN, and this from OY), AIAN, TNYD, NIN, MPIN, 
ADIN, APANA, TMD. Swan, Woon, OI, TNT, MDI9 or 


DID. MYND, eto., eto. 
All these word-formations and derivatives, given above, occur already in the 


literature of the Talmudical ago. But the Jewish authors in all subsequent ages 
coined new words, as necessity required, from the old roots. A furtive glance 
{nto the liturgical poetry of the synagogue (the Piyyutim) which originated in the 
middle ages makes us acquainted with a vast number of such new formations. 
(Zanz, in the appendices to his Synagogale Poesie, furnishes several lists of such 
now enrichments of the store of Hebrew terms by the Payyetanim.) So we find 
peculiar class of metaphysical Hebrew terms in the writings of the many Jew- 
{sh metaphysicians and theologians of these medisval times,—which, of course, 
had to be coined anew. For, who before Saadia Gaon, in the tenth century, 
‘wrote on systematic theology or on speculative philosophy ? FOF the necessity ; 
TIM Freedom of will; PYWDN possibilty; MW being, existing; MAD the 
what, quality; DYID the how-many, quantity; PYDWN the hows PYIMN the one- 
sess; YAP monotheism; PII priority; WHIT MANVAT immortality of the 
sond,ete.; such are some of these abstract philosophical terms. 

‘While DTP, DPI ete. (comp. biblical N39 , OF) are found already 
tome cleo ioima aon ar Ee ion nee 
face; FQ (©. & TMD DD payment in advance) ete. In our own times 
Hobrow wolrs have given oeney to aach words a8 FYNBD Werte: MYA? 
Tudaism, and so fort, 

Let us now, after these illustrations from the peculiar Sprachgut belonging 
to the realm of the neochebraic language and literature, return to Finn's Thesau- 
us, In general, we must say that the author is perfectly competent and 
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qualified for his work, and that in the main he is fully reliable. Yet, in a 
fow instances, it seems that some stems have been overlooked, or that some other 
stems are somewhat defectively defined and admit of corrections. Thus, e.g. 
under DYN theauthorstates correctly that in the ‘Talmudical literature “Edom” 
‘was used as a typical name for the Roman empire, but he forgot to add that at a 
later time, after the city of Rome had become the center and eapital of the Chis- 
tian world, “Edom” was also used to designate Christendom. In some connec- 
tions “ Edom” means the language of Rome, the Latin language (see. g.,Jehu- 
dah Ton Tibpon’s Hebrew translation of Jebudah ha-Levi's Cosari, I. 77: NO 
‘JWI ND) YIN = neither in the Latin, nor in the Arabic language). 

Strange it is that the author forgot to state that the noun “WN is, in some 
instances, to be translated by the evr (preceding a certain day). In this sense the 
‘word is used in the very beginning of the Mishnah Pesaim. 

Under the stem NtO3,, resp. NDT, mention should have been made tbat 
with some philosophical writers NOT ALTA means the science of logic or of 
aiatectes. 

S.v. FP the author gives a list of seven various definitions, for whieh the 
word stands in the Bible and in the later Hebrew literature, He might have 
Added an eighth definition; he might have informed us that [y/3 means algo in 
‘some connections a stanza or a verse in poetry. 

179) to shave off, to shear. Under this article the author mentions correctly 
the Mishnaie abstract nouns derived from it: FY} and FMAM. But he does 
not mention the word [73, used in post-talmudical times, a monk (literally, a 
shorn one, one Who wears a tonsure},and the word }M93 , derived therefrom, the 
‘monkiom, also sometimes the language of the monks, the Latin, ete. 

But it is perhaps too early to expect in our days a perfect and complete the- 
ssaurus, which should comprise all the words of the Hebrew found in the large 
post-biblical literature of the Jews, and which should give ald the meanings and 
shades of meanings in which these words have been used by various authors 
‘and in various times. A number of smaller lexical works, eollesting and arrang- 
ing the words used by certain authors, or in certain special branches of learning, 
ought frst to be written and published before a fall and complete thesaurus can 
possibly be undertaken. ‘The fleld is too large and as yet not as much explored 
as it ought to be. It would, therefore, be well if, for instance, one would under- 
take to oxtract from the grammatical works of the mediseval grammarians their 
peculiar grammatical terms and to explain them ; and if he would thereby furnish 
‘usa glossary in which the words D'D5D , OW, NTP MYA, DY, 
DMTIN, “IN N97, AND, 733, IPwD, ete., would be properly defined. 
0 wo ought to have, a a preliminary werk, aneohebrale pilosophlalglosary; 
also a glossary explaining medical, mathematical, astronomical and other seien- 
tif terms. Even in the historical Hebrew literature of the mediseval and mod- 
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emn Jews we meet words which to the beginner must be puzzling, though they are 
seemingly so easy. What, for instance, is to be understood by DIDNT, or by 
DINND? Not every one will know that these words are translations of the 
European words Gulden and Florins; or that the word QMYY¥ is the neo-he- 
rate equivalent for Minortes, ete., ete. 

But after all, despite some shortcomings, Finn’s book is highly commend- 
able. 








NOTES ON PSALM LXXIV, 4, 5. 
By Rev. F. H. Woons, B.D., 
‘Taeologioal Leoturer at St, John's College, Oxford, England. 


‘The difficulty of these verses hasbeen recognized by all commentators; and it 
{s not my intention to discuss the many explanations which have been offered. I 
merely wish to propose solution of a diferent kind by what appears a simple and 
‘well-warranted emendation of the text. If the suggestion has already been made 
by others and rejected, your readers will, I hope, pardon my ignorance. Now itis 
certainly noticeable that the chief difficulties lie in the word PYMN closing verse 4, 
and J)" beginning verse 5, Leave out these words and the whole passage is 
quiteinteligible. Itruns as follows: “Thy enemies have roared in the midst of 
thy congregations, they have set up their signs (i"e., probably heathen idols). 
AS one litteth axes on high upon a thicket of trees, so now all the carved work 
together with hatchets and hammers do they break down.” On the other band, 
‘these two words, if read, give us two expressions clumsy, unparalleled, and, in 
spite of all the labor expended upon them, of very doubtful meaning. This s all 
the more remarkable, when we consider that otherwise the style of the psalm is 
vigorous, graphic and lucid. We should not, of course, be justified in rejecting 
these words on the ground already given, wereit mot that inthis ease wean trace 
avery probable souree of interpolation. In the ninth verse we find these same 
words at the beginning and the end of the verse. ‘The only differences are that 
‘the Sirsthasthe additional sufix }}, and thelast, according to the Massoretic text, 
4s pointed by different vowels. In the Massoretic text also the words, FUJ“") are 
joined by Mer’kha to J), and this certainly gives a fair sense; butit would 
‘suit the parallelism and the context better to take J77)! absolutely as a synonym 
of N'D}. What the Psalmist complains of is that religious worship and religious 
teaching have been alike suppressed. ‘The words ;7I)-"]? may have originally 
preceded 1M/3-T}? as the boginning of the new sentence of verse 9; or are more 
probably an interpolation arising out of IME9-"YX, a cause of interpolation so fre- 
‘quent inall languages that it is not necessary to quote parallelisms. Suchan inter- 
polation would have been favored by the ambiguity of construction very similar to 
‘what we meet in verse 4, where the words "}3}"\ 37/3 may be taken either with 
the first or the second clause of the verse. ‘Those who repeated the psalm, or 
heard it repeated, being very familiar with the sound of 7YJ~"}? immediately 
after YTV’ might, not unnaturally, have assoclated these words in sense and s0 
have unconsciously introduced the interpolation. ‘This view seems to have the 
support of the LXX. ‘The final é of verse 9 is, as the parallel érc of the first 
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clause shows, not 80 likely a translation of F7I9~7}/ as of an J which naturally 
enough arose out of the I) at the beginning of verse 10. Now, if ETY is an 
interpolation, or should be taken with *M9-Tp), then the words YAY YIM 
inclose the whole of verse 9, and is it not extremely likely that the words MIAN 
DY of verses 4, 5, represent an abbreviation of this verse? ‘There are two 
‘obvious ways in which these words may have become interpolated in verses 4,6, 
Either they were originally a marginal gloss, something of the nature of a note, 
{intended to illustrate or explain the use of MYMN: oF far more probably they 
Point to a difference of position in very early MSS.,thatis to say, the seribe simply 
‘ished to point to the fact that in somo copy or copies he found this verse standing 
between 4 and 5, ‘The transposition from verse 9 to the end of verse 4 may have 
arisen even unintentionally, the contrast between DAYNN and YYTAMN causing 
their juxtaposition. ‘That verses got sometimes s0 transposed we have positive 
evidence in Ps, xxxxvrn. 21, 22, compared with 2 Kgs. xx. 7,8. But we prob- 
ably have a more remarkable parallel to the supposed transposition in this psalm 
in Ps. Xvunt 18, 14, of. 28at, xx1 18,14. “Here, if we had the psalm alone we 
should be inclined to suppose that the phrase vse *9M3) “TD was genuine in 
verse 14, and not in verse 18. But a comparison with the LXX. and Samuel 
shows that the reverse was more nearly the case. ‘The true history of the variant 
appears to be as follows. ‘The original reading in verse 18 was probably as in 
Samuel WN YOY MY YW AA. By transposition of letters AYPD be- 
came JAD), and this latter word gave rise to the two variants Oy and 7773 
Which eventually found their way into the text. Of this origin of SQ) there can 
be little doubt; its possible, however, that 7777. as one word, may have orig- 
Inally been substituted as a synonym of 73Y), but this does not affect the main 
contention. In either case we get by conflation the present reading of verse 18 in 
Ps. xvmr. supported in this stage by the LXX. version of the psalm.t But now 
‘the last words WNC %M2) TAD became little intelligible (as a bright sky, not 
‘hailstones and coals of fire,” would be the natural result of the passing away of 
‘the clouds), and they were transposed to the end of the next verse, where they 
suited the context better. ‘The present text of the psalm represents the final 
stage of text in which the position found in MSS. before and after the transposi- 
tion is combined. ‘The only difference between this case and Psalm xxxrv. 
Js that here the repeated clause, which is very short, appears twice in full; in the 
latter case it is abbreviated in verses 4 and 5. 








the LXX. does not read these words in Ps, xvr1t M, fo Samuel it agrees with tho Hebrow 








GENESIS II. 25 AND XLVIII. 10. 
By Rey. Joux Epwanps, 
‘Whoolook, Indian Territory, 


1. take Past and Future to be the primary signifeations of the two tenses 
in Hebrew. I therefore adhere to the old nomenclature, Preterite and Future. 

2, From these primary significations are derived various ideas and relations 
‘which the tenses are used to express. 

8, When used to express any of these derived notions, the time to which it 
elongs, whether Past, Present or Future, as in the case of the Participle or the 
Infinitive, is wholly indicated by the connection. 

4. Some of these derivations are as follow: 


FROM THE PRETERITE. FROM THE FUTURE. 

I. Antecedence, or Relative Past. I. Sequence, or Relative Future. 

IL. Causality. IL. Result. 

1. Cause. 1. Of Cause. 

2, Reason. 2 Of Reason. 

8. Adversative: though, notwith- 8, Adversative: yet, nevertheless. 
standing, whereas. 


By adversative I mean that, from some eause, reason or condition, or from 
some statement, a certain result might be expected; but such is not the ease, or 
the contrary or an entirely different one issues. ‘That cause, reason or condition 
{sin Hebrew, often put in the Preterite, while the Future is used to potut out a 
result different from, or opposite to, the one which might be expected. ‘The Pret- 
crite throws the adversative stress on the protasis, indicated in English by 
though, notwithstanding, whereas; ©. g., though I went, I aia not get there. ‘The 
Future in like use throws the stress on the apodosis,indieated in English by yet, 
nevertheless; e.g. T went, yet I aid not get there. 

Gen. 11. 25 belongs here. “They were both naked.”” ‘The resul aturally ex- 
pected is that they would be ashamed. But they were not. With this precisely 
corresponds 1 Kgs. 1.1, They covered him with elothes, yet he gat no heat.” 
‘Ex. xx1v, 12, “So they cried, yet I would not hear” (the Future of the protasis 
as frequentative Past). 

‘This will acountfor the Future in Ts. xv. 4, the clauses being inverted. I 
sumamed theo, though thou newest me nat’ = ‘Thon knewest me not, yet I sur- 
named thee. Ps. 1x. 2, with 19, Yet my heart was embittered, and I was 
pricked in my reins.” In the form of Waw conv. Pret. = Waw with Future sepa- 
rated, Ps. 1. 21, "These things thou didst, yet I held my peace.” 
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According to statement $ above, examples in present time would illus~ 
trate the principle equally well. ‘They are comparatively numerous. I will only 
refer to 2 Sam. x1v. 140; Is. x1. 1; Jer. vom. 12 (with 03); Ezek. xvim. 14; Ps, 
5 Job xix. 4, 22. 





Guwesis xzvin. 10. 

‘The Hebrew has three ways of expressing possibility and ability. a. By the 
use of 55} followed by the Infinitive, often with the preposition 5. . By the 
Future tense. This is one of its derived uses. c. By a combination of the two, 
ie, the Future of $5), the future form reinforeing the essential idea of the 
verb. sa 

‘The frst requires no remark. As to the second, see Driver, 287. ‘There are 
numerous instances of the third in present time, e. g., en. XXXIV. 14; Exod. 
xvmn. 18; Num, xxrt, 87; Deut. x. 9} 18am, xvi 88; Is, vm, 20; Jer. vz. 
103 Am. Vis. 10; Hab. 1.18; Ps. cXXxrx. 6; Prov. xxx. 21; Job. xu 2; 
Lam. 1. 14; Ee. vit. 17. 

According to statement 3, it may equally as well be used of Past time. 
Under this belong Gen. xxvist. 10; Josh. vit. 125 xv. 63 seq; Jer. XurVv. 225 
Evok. xuvit. 5; Hos. ¥. 18; Job xxx. 28; 2 Chron, xxx, 16a, and, in the 
sense of lawfulness, according to the customs of the country, Gen. X21. 32, 


OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 
BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 
By Rev. B. Prox, Pa. D., 

AMlagheny City, Pa. 


1. 
Isat. 
XXK18, “And therefore will the Lord walt, that he may be gracious unto 
you” ete 
Rabbi Samuel, the son of Nachmant, sald that Rabbi Jonathan sald: May 
the bones of those who compute the later days (when the Messiah shall ap- 
pear be blown away; for some say, Because the tine has come and himselt 
Fs not, therefore he will never come! But wat thou for him, for itis said: 
‘hough he tary, walt for him” (Hab. 1.8). Perhaps you will say, We wait, 
bt he does not walt; lear rather to say : And thorafore will the Lord wait, 
that he may be gracious unto you,” ete. —Tulmud Sanhedrin, fl 97, 0.2 
—25, “And there shall be upon every high mountain, and upon every high 
bit rivers and steams of waters” et. 
‘Rabbi Bleazar, the son of Rabbi Hayim, sad: Al that Abraham did unto the 
ministering angels, God has repaid to his ehldren at their exodus from Egypt, 








and will repay yet to them in the future. You find by Abraham: “Let a 
Little water, I pray you, be fetched” (Gen. xvi 4), and God repaid it to his 
children (as itis said): “And I will take you to me for a people” (Bxod. v1. 
17, where ‘I will take you to me” stands against “ Let, T pray, be fetched.” 
Rabbi Jochanan said, “To me” denotes in this world; but whence (is it 
proved that it refers also) to the future! (From) ‘‘And the people shall take 
‘them and bring them to their place” (Isa. xiv. 2). Of Abraham it is written 
Ma little water;” but God gave his children water at their exodus from 
‘Egypt, (as is seen from) “and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come 
‘water out of it” (Bxod. xvir. 6). And how is it proved that it shall also be 
so in the future? From “for the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
( Yand, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills” (Deut. vit. 4). And how is it proved that it shall also be 
so in the days of the Messiah? From ‘‘and there shall be upon every high 
‘mountain, and upon every high hill, rivers and streams of water,” and “I 
‘will open rivers in high places” (Isa. XI. 18)—Midrash on Numbers vi. 48, 
sect. 14, 
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—20. “Moreover the light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun.”” 
‘This verse is quoted as presenting the Messianic age in Talmud Pesachius, 
fol. 68, col. 1; Sanhedrin, fol. 91, col. 2 God said to them (Bezalel and 
Moses), You have made a candlestick before me, but in the future I will light 
‘a sevenfold Iarger light, as itis said, “Moreover, the light of the moon shall 
be as the light of the sun.—Midrash on Brodus xxxvrt. 1, sect. 50. 

‘XXXIL 20, “That send forth thither the feet of the ox and the ass.”” 

‘What is the meaning of “but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go”? (Deut. 
Xxn. 7). It is to indicate that, by observing this commandment, you will 
hasten the coming of the King Messiah, of whom also the word ‘send forth” 
is written, Whence is this proved? It is said, “That send forth thither the 
feet of the ox and the ass.""—Midrash on Deuteronomy xx. 7, sect. 6. 

XXXV. 5,6. “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deat shall be unstopped. ‘Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing,” ete. 

Come and see; all that the Holy One has wounded in this world he will heal 
in the future. ‘The blind shall be healed; for it is said, “The eyes of the 
blind shall be opened.” ‘The lame shall be healed ; for itis said, ‘Then shall 
‘the lame man leap as an hart.” ‘The dumb shall be healed; as it is said, 
“And the tongue of the dumb sing.”—Midrash on Genesis XLVr. 28, sect. 85; 
Yatkut on 1 Sam. xxvur. 24. 

‘The word “then” (}N) may refer to the past and to the future. ‘To the latter 
refers “then thou shalt see and flow together” (Isa. 1x. 5); “then shall 
‘hy light break forth as the morning” (ibid. Lv. 8); “then the eyes of 
‘the blind,” ete.; “then shall the lame man leap,” ete.—Yalkut on Joshua 
x12, 

XL. 1. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God.”” 

‘When the word of Joseph had such a soothing effect upon the hearts of the 
‘tribes, how much more will be the effect when the Holy One, blessed be he! 
‘will come to comfort Jerusalem ; as it is said, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye,” ete. 
—Midrash on Genesis 21, sect. 100. 

—5. “And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it 
together,” ete. 

On Leviticus xx1. the Midrash remarks: Rabbi Phinehas sai, in the name 
of Rabbi Hoshaya, this parable: A king showed himself to the son of his 
house in his true likeness; for in this world the shechinah appears to individ- 
‘uals ; but in the future the glory of the Lord will appear; as itis said, “And 
‘the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,” ete.—Midrash on Leviticus. 1, sect. 1. 

10. “Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, and his arm shall 
rule for him; bebold, his reward is with him,” ete. 

And on account of the sufferings which Israel suffered, will the Holy One, 
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blessed be he! give them a double reward in the days of the Messiah ; for it 
is said, “Behold, the Lord God will come,” ote.—Yalkut on Brodus xxx1. 8. 

XLL. 18. See under XXX. 25. 

25. “Thave raised up one from the north, and he shall come,” ete, 

‘This verse is Messianically applied in the Midrash, where itis said, “ When 
the Messiah rises, who is in the north, and comes to rebuild the sanctuary, 
‘which is in the south; for itis said, “I have raised up one from the north,” 
ete —Midrash on Numbers vit. 12, sect. 18. 

—27. “The first shall say to Zion,” ete. 

‘The name of the Messfah is the First,” as the Prophet says, “The first shall 
say to Zion,” ete.—Tulmud Pesachim, fol. 8, col. 1. 
Rabbi Haggai said, in the name of Rabbi Isaac: It is said, The first (came 
out red, Gen. XXV. 25), on account of the first day; (as it is said) “And ye 
shall take you on the first day” (Lev. xxnm. 40), i.e. n the merit of the first 
ay I will reveal myself to you as the first; as iis sald, “J am the fist, and 
| Tam the last” (Isa. xu1V. 6), and, I will get you satisfaction from the first, 
{¢., Bsan; for ibis written, “And the first came out red" (Gen. xxv. 25); 
‘and, I will uild you the first, i ., the temple; as itis written, “A glorious 
‘high throne from the beginning is the place of our sanetuary ” (Jer. xvn. 12), 
‘and, Bring you the Furst, i. e., the King Messiah, of whom it is written, 
“Phe fist shall say to Zion,” ete.\—Midrash on Genesis xxv. 24, sect. 68. 
XLUL 1. “Behold my servant, whom I uphold.” 
‘Targum: Behold my servant, the Messiah, I will bring him near, 
XLLIL. 10. “And my servant, whom I have chosen.” 
‘Targum: And my servant, the Messiah, in whom I am well pleased. 

LIL. 8. “Ye were sold for nought; but ye shall be redeemed without money.”” 
‘Rabbi Eleazar says: Tf Terael would repent, they would be redeemed; as itis 
said, “Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your backslidings” 
(Jer. 1m, 22). Rabbi Joshua said unto him: Has it not been already said, 
‘Ye were sold for nought, but ye shall be redeemed without money”? “Ye 
were sold” among the idolaters; but ye shall be redeemed without money, 

¢., without repentance and good works —Talmud Sanhedrin, fol. 97, col. 2. 

—1. ‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
‘00d tidings.” 

In the hour when the Holy One, blessed be his name! redeems Israel, three 
days before Messiah, comes Elijah, and stands upon the mountains of Israel 
‘and weeps and mourns for them, and says to them, Ye mountains of the land 
of Israel, how long shall you stand in a dry and desolate land? And his voice 
is heard from the world’s end to the world’s end, and after that he says to 

















Tin similar connection our pasago is quoted in Mtdrush on Leviticus xxxit.40, sect. 90: 
Peat (ed, Buber) . 18, c0. 2. 
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‘them: Peace has come to the world, peace has come to the world; as it is 
said, “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringet 
good tidings,” ete. And when the wicked hear it, they rejoice, and they say 
ono to the other: Peace has come to us. On the second day he shall stand 
‘upon the mountains of Israel and shall say: Good has come to the world, 
‘good has come to the world; for it is said, ‘that bringeth good tidings of 
good.” On the third day he shall come and stand upon the mountains of 
Israel, and say: Salvation has come to the world, salvation has come to the 
‘world; for it ig said, “that publisheth salvation.” And when he will see the 
wicked say so, he will say unto Zion, “thy God reigneth.”—Yalkut in loco. 
18. “Behold, my servant shall deal prudently; he shall be exalted and 
extolled, and be very high.”” 
Targum: Behold, my servant, the Messiah, shall prosper; he shall be exalted, 
ete. “Behold, my servant shall deal prudently.” ‘This is the King Messiah, 
‘He shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high.” He shall be exalted 
more than Abraham ; for of Hin it is written, “I have exalted my hand to 
‘the Lord” (Gen. x1v.22). He shall be extolled more than Moses; for of Him 
it is written, “Thou sayest unto me, Extol (I. e., carry) them in thy bosom” 
(Nam. x1. 12), And he shall be higher than the ministering angels; for it is 
said: “As for their rings, they were so high” (Hzek. 1.18). And thus itis 
said, “Who art thou, O great mountain?” (Zech. 1v. 7), {. ¢., that is greater 
‘than the fathers. “But He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
with His stripes we are healed” (Isa. x111.5). Rav Huna, in the name of 
Acha, said: The chastisements (or afflictions) were divided into three parts— 
fone to David and the fathers; and one to the rebellious generations; and one 
to King Messiah —Yalkut in loco (also Tanchuema in loco). 
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“Professor Peters’ Notes.”—The January number of Hxprarca contained 
quite a number of suggestive articles, among which were the interesting notes of 
Professor Peters. His explanation of the ending [yj in Hebrew (in {8% for 
instance) as identical in origin with the ending titi of mase. adjectives and nouns 
{in Assyrian is quite correct. For the sake of preserving the historical character 
of our science, I should like to call attention to the fact that, in the preface 
(p. xxxvll) to his Akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1888), Professor Haupt has already 
remarked, “abdtit Péler = Hebr. FYIN, was nicht aus *abati entstanden 
fst.” ‘These few words contain the whole story, since they assert that Hebrew 
‘TVDN is a masculine and not a feminine formation. 

Similarly for his remarks about Sad‘ mountain being equal to ;77W Jield, 
Dr. Peters might have quoted Humrarca, vol. I, p. 181, note 1. ‘3 

‘That @ and & were respectively the masculine and feminine perfect third 
person plural endings in primitive Semitio seems quite probable, if we grant that 
primitive Semitic possessed a perfect. More than that, the examples Dr. Peters 
cites (the Chinese pronunciation of Bthopic nagard, nagaré included) would 
not prove. For the explanation of the forms F7Y¥, Gen. XUrx. 22, and ADP, 
1 Sam. rv. 15, it will suffice to refer to Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, 2146: 
Mitler-Robertson’s Outlines of Hebrew Syntaz, 2607: 1; Wright's Arabic Gram- 
‘mar, vol. 1, 148. 

“The ingenious explanation of the form ippy' may safely be passed over in 
silence. ‘Very problematical {s the combination of Hebrew tN with Assyrian 
dé. I know of no case in which } in Hebrew corresponds to “Tin Assyrian’ and 
since we have Hebrew “Jp, poetic 9}? , see no need of setting up a new pho- 
netie law. Cyrus ADLER, 

Johns Hopkins Univesity. 

7 soothe conclusion of Prot: Paul aupi's review of Dlitesoh’s “Kosoans," tn the Andover 

‘Revo July, i8h 9-48; an Dr. Bezlas reference tothe passage im the preface 1 to his 
‘Bonyonucde Literatur. 

yeotet ttn? nover occurs: & parllel form, howover, i tb Stu elders, tm the Due 1. 

{J Nevody would bring forvard in support of this the combination of piazu and Arabic 

S&S mntng oper, and kurkizamms end GOSS, Beni earkaind Dalaaeh Ae 

mnie Studien €1:4; Hommel, Sacer, 0:2), expocally since Dr. Jenson bas shown, in 

Mra sutnnnt fuer Ampito, 1, 80, that pias, oF Diaz, means "hog," ust ko faba 
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BEZOLD'S BABYLONISCH-ASSYRISCHE LITERATUR.* 





By the publication of this book Bezold has placed all Assyriologists under 
great obligations to him. It contains useful and necessary information for 
Deginners in this department as well as for advanced students and authorities. 
‘The former can find in it a short history of the discoveries, a list of all the im- 
portant historical texts together with a complete bibliography of the literature 
connected with these texts. Its chief value to the latter lies in the index to the 
British Museum and other tablets, and in the bibliography. 

‘Pho nature of the book is such that an idea of the great amount of labor 
expended in its preparation and-of the value to all Assyrian students of the 
topics treated can only be obtained from alist of contents. After an introdue- 
tion and a Chronological Bzcurs, under the HistoRIcAL INSCRIPTIONS, in 2212 
82, are taken up those of the Kings, viz.: 1. The inseriptions of the old. Babylo- 
nian kings. 2. Those of the old Assyrian kings up to the beginning of the Epo- 
nymeanon. §- Those of the Assyrian kings from AStrafsirpal to A¥drbanipal. 4. 
‘Those of the Babylonian kings from RamAnapiliddina up to the end of the New- 
Babylonian kingdom ; the Achemenian and Seleucidean inscriptions. Under C, 
in 2283-05, we have the contract tablets, letters, ete. II. Non-Hisronicat 
Ixsonrprions. A. The poetical literature. 1. Epies; legends; fables. 2. Peni- 
tential psalms and hymns; prayers and songs. 8, Magical formulas, ete. B. 
‘The scientific literature. 1. Grammatical and lexicographical collections. 2. 
Geographical lists. 3. Mathematical, astronomical, astrological and mytho- 
logical inscriptions. 4. Remains of medical and “literary works. By far 
‘tho most interesting to advanced students are the separate lists of the tablets 
{in the Kujundschiok, George Smith and Rassam collections. Each one of these 
tablets is described as fully as was possible at the time of publication. 

‘The author has given usa book, the intrinsic value, completeness, typograph- 
{eal appearance, ete., of which recommend it to all Assyrian students, 

Rosenr F. HARvER. 





DERENBOURG’S “LA SCIENCE DES RELIGIONS BT L°ISLAMISME.”t 





A most gratifying testimony to the importance which the young seience of 
religion has assumed is furnished by the recent establishment at Paris, already 50 
rich in its provisions for higher studies in all departments of research, of a spectal 


= Kuragetasster Ueberblick Ger dle babylonish-assyrische Literatur nebst einem chrono: 
logischen Hxours, nrel Registern und einem Tndex au 170 Thontafeln des Britiech-Museums, 
‘berausgegobon von Carl Berold. Lelpzig: Otto Bele, 18%. Sr0, pp. 3, price, M22. 

‘FLA Sonmxck Des RuLicroxs er U'TecawisMe. Par Hartwig Derenbourg. Paris: Lerous, 
6, pp. 6. fe250 
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school for the sciences reigiewsts. As the first of the Kind, unless we include the 
(former) theological department of the University of Leyden, which some years 
‘ago was removed from its dogmatic to a purely scientific basis and was practically 
incorporated with the historical section of the university, it deserves our spectal 
attention, and its development will be watched with deep interest by all who are 
alive to the important results which may be expected from the scientific investi- 
gation and critical study of religions, of the development of religious thought 
and practices, of the growth of, doctrines, dogmas and ceremonies. At the head 
of the new school stands the eminent Professor of the Seieuce of Religion at the 
College du France, Albert Reville, whose name alone is. sufictent guarantee for 
the high rank which the new departure will take; and the brilliant array of 
scholars gathered around Reville, including such men as Maurice Vernes, Ernest 
Havet, Hartwig Derenbourg, E. Lefebure and A. Bergaigne (to which we should 
like to see added Emest Renan), warrant the holding out of the very highest ex- 
‘pectations. In the spring of 1886, the faculty, consisting of thirteen professors, 
‘was organized and courses announced embracing a lange variety of subjects apper- 
taining to the religions of India, China, Japan, Greece and Rome, as well as the 
critical study of the origin and development of Judaism, Christianity and Mahor- 
‘medanism. 

‘Tho interesting little volume before us embodies two lectures delivered by 
Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg as an introduction to the courses in the department as- 
signed to him, namely, the religion, or rather religions of Islam, He starts out 
‘with a picture of the condition of Arabic studies in France when he began his car 
eer seventeen years ago, which 18 desolate enough to reassure even those Who 
take a despairing view of the prospects for the study. in this country. With a 
good deal of humor he describes the character of a very slim audience that gath- 
ered around him in a room of the Sarbonne, and who seem to have come more 
out of pity for the young savant than because of any attraction which the study 
of the Arabic grammar and the Koran had for them. Derenbourg was careful, 
as ho tells us, not to impose any tasks on his “ hearers,”—they could not be 
called his pupils,—for fear of losing them entirely. After holding up in contrast, 
the brighter picture furnished by the present, Derenbourg enters upon an exam- 
ination of the scope and aim of the science of religion, the methods of study and 
the means at our disposal. He shows that, while the science of religion borrows 
largely from philosophy, archeology, anthropology and ethnography, itis prop- 
erly to be classed as a branch of historical studies. In pursuing his work, the 
investigator is to be actuated by no motive save the desire to understand and to 
explain in a natural manner phenomena which present themselves to his notice. 
‘He is not to place himself in the position of an advocate or of an opponent; and 
‘while rigidly excluding the supernatural as lying entirely outside of his provinee, 
he is to maintain that ‘spirit of respectful sympathy” which all religions as 
“the great efforts of the human spirit, efforts which represent the best labors and 
hopes of mankind,” merit. In the second lecture Derenbourg gives an admirable 
sketch of the religious movement inaugurated by Mohammed, such as, for com- 
pactness and at the same time clearness—the whole covering only sixty pages— 
wwe do not remember to have seen surpassed. Tt reminds one foreibly of Nol 
deke’s sketch of the “ Life of Mohammed,” from which one obtains a far better 
picture of the general course of the prophet’s career than from Sprenger’s ex- 
haustive work, notwithstanding the excellent qualities of the latter. We are 
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glad to see Derenbourg lay stress upon the necessity of studying, by such means 
as are at our disposal, the period preceding Mahommed as the sine qua non for the 
‘understanding of the religion that bears his name. ‘The notion that any religion 
can sprout up, a8 it were, over night, or that people suddenly wake up to a recog 
nition that henceforth their worship must be confined to one Deity, instead of 
many, is well-nigh exploded. A religion cannot properly be said to have been 
“founded” least of all by a single person ; it is a growth, and the appearance of 
‘Mahommed—like that of all religious reformers--marks simply an important 
stage—a tuming-point, if you will—in the development of religion among the 
Arabs, the beginnings of which must be sought in a period long prior to his com- 
ing. The ground had gradually been prepared to receive the seed sown by him, 
‘and this preparation was certainly equal in importance to the sowing of the seed. 
In addition to such valuable sources for studying the pre-islamitic times as the 
“Kitib al Agini” (“Book of Songs”) we have now fortunately a number of 
‘ancient monuments, notably the Himyaritic inscriptions, which furnish us with 
most precious, though scant, data of pre-islamitic conditions. Such “finds” as 
the inseriptions discovered at Telia, some years ago, are an augury of what is 
still in store for future explorers. ‘The conviction has gained ground among 
scholars that the interior of Arabia, unfortunately at: present practically inac- 
cessible because of the dangers attending the traveler, is filled with stone 
‘monuments of all kinds dating from the days anterior to Mohammed. 

Another point upon which Derenbourg justly lays great stress is the services 
‘which Abou Bekr, and more especially Omar, rendered to Mahommedanism. His 
summing up in this connection merits quoting: What the prophets of Israel 
were for Judaism, what St. Paul was for Christianity, Abou Bekr and Omar were 
for Islam.” ‘The sword of Omar accomplished what the visions of Mahommed 
failed to do; and indeed but for Omar, the efforts of Mahommed would have 
resulted in total failure. Not only does Omar's conversion mark a turning-point 
in the fortunes of the prophet, who until then had made little if any headway, 
Dut the different tactics introduced by Omar, more particularly after Mahommed’s 
death, first gained for the new movement a foot-hold among the Arab tribes, so 
that, while Mahommed must be put down as the inaugurator of the great move- 
‘ment, Omar is the real leader of it. ‘To have united under one banner tribes scat- 
‘tered over a great area and engaged in constant warfare with each other, and to 
have roused a people cowardly by nature to a pitch of enthusiasm which enabled 
‘them to face death in the battlevield with calm resignation, nay, to hail it with 
Joy, remains an everlasting testimony to Omar's eminent genius, to which is due 
the wonderful spread of a religion that numbers more than one hiundred and sey- 
enty-five millions, and so far from being on the decline, as we sometimes see it, 
stated, is still growing. 

Professor Derenbourg stands to-day in the foremost rank of oriental scholars, 
‘and the high reputation which he enjoys has lately been still further enhanced by 
his edition of the grammatical work of the famous Sibawaihi. Suffice it to say 
‘that the little volume before us is worthy of the successor of Silvestre De Sacy, 
whose chair for the Arabie language and literature at the “‘Eoole Speciale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes” Professor Derenbourg at present holds. 

Pror. Monnis Jasrzow, Jn., Px. D., 
Philadelphia. 
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